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DR. JAMESON’S RAID AND THE TRIAL AT BAR. 


“When they do agree their agreement is wonderful.” So says 
Puff, if my memory is correct, in the Critic. The truth of this 
remark has never been so strongly impressed on my mind as in 
the comments of the British Press on the Jameson trial. All our 
leading newspapers of all shades of politics appear to be agreed 
that the majesty of the law has been duly vindicated; that the 
verdict was in accordance with common sense; and that the sen- 
tence is, or ought to be, satisfactory to everybody concerned, and 
especially to the prisoners themselves. No doubt the grounds on 
which this general consensus of opinion is based are various and incon- 
sistent. The Ministerial papers are satisfied because an inconvenient 
and embarrassing question has been shelved for the time at any rate. 
The Radical Press are contented because the result of the trial tends 
to impair the influence of the Imperialist ideas which have contributed 
so largely to the Conservative reaction. The opponents of Mr. Rhodes 
are pleased because they consider the trial must necessitate the down- 
fall of the Chartered Company. The partisans of Mr. Rhodes share 
this satisfaction from a conviction—whether well or ill-grounded— 
that now that the Jameson raid has been formally punished, we shall 
hear little more of its concomitant issues. City opinion is gratified 
by the belief that the Jameson case being out of the way, we shall 
have a return of active speculation in South African securities ; while 
the public are well content to have heard the last of an unsatisfactory 
controversy of which they had long grown weary. All’s well that ends 
well is a thoroughly British sentiment ; and ‘in the opinion of the 
British public the outcome of the Jameson trial is as good an end of a 
bad business as could reasonably be expected. 

I have not the wish, even if I had the power, to upset this con- 
sensus of approval. At the same time I think it well to point out 
that there are various aspects of the Trial at Bar hardly justify- 
ing the general approval with which its result has been received. 
These aspects, as I hold, may involve very awkward consequences, 
and I greatly doukt whether, when the sensation of immediate 
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relief has passed away, the trial in question will be regarded as 
redounding to the credit of British law, of British administration, 
or of British policy. It would be absurd for me to discuss the 
technical legal issues on which the case turned. I can only deal 
with the matters in dispute from a broad common-sense point of view. 
Now, in the first place, no adequate explanation has ever been forth- 
coming as to why our Government undertook the duty of trying Dr. 
Jameson and his fellow culprits. Their real offence was committed 
against the South African Republic, not against the United Kingdom. 
They were guilty, or supposed to be guilty, of a criminal attempt to 
upset the established Government of the South African Republic ; 
they had invaded the territory of the Transvaal; they had been 
defeated and captured by Transvaal troops; they were taken as 
prisoners to the Transvaal capital; they were liable to be tried, 
convicted, and punished by the Transvaal courts. If they had been 
tried at Pretoria on the charge of having aided and abetted an un- 
successful insurrection against the South African Republic, no 
objection to any fair trial, or to any reasonable punishment, could 
have been raised by their own country. For some reason, however, 
which has never been made public, our High Commissioner, in South 
Africa, consented on behalf of Her Majesty to relieve the South 
African Republic of the duty of punishing an offence committed 
against the Republic, upon her own territory, and under her own 
jurisdiction. The received theory is that the suggestion came from 
President Kruger, and was tendered by him out of a spirit of 
magnanimity in order to save the lives of the leaders of the raid, 
which must have been forfeited if they had been tried by the 
Transvaal Courts. In accordance with this theory the High Com- 
missioner was justified in entering into a most irregular and com- 
promising engagement, because it was only by so doing that he 
could save Dr. Jameson and his officers from capital punishment. It 
is probable that representations to this effect were made to Lord Ros- 
mead, then Sir Hercules Robinson, but it is difficult to suppose that he 
could really have believed in their sincerity. The facts speak for them- 
selves. Rightly or wrongly, the British are the dominant European 
race throughout the whole of South Africa, with the doubtful and 
insignificant exception of the Orange Free State. Rightly or wrongly, 
the sympathies of the British population in South Africa were 
keenly enlisted in favour of the Uitlanders in the Transvaal and of 
Dr. Jameson. Far less acquaintance with South African affairs 
than that possessed by Lord Rosmead, was required to realise that 
any attempt on the part of President Kruger to deal out condign 
punishment to Dr. Jameson and a number of British officers, would 
have excited an outburst of popular indignation in South Africa, 
which would certainly have proved fatal to the President’s tenure of 
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office, if not to the existence of the South African Republic. 
Leaving out of consideration the moot question whether the surren- 
der of Krugersdorp had or had not been made on condition that the 
lives of the raiders should be spared, the hard fact remains that not 
only President Kruger and his Ministers, but the Boers themselves 
were well aware that to carry out the extreme sentence of the law 
on the British prisoners, was to sign the death warrant of their own 
political existence. If our High Commissioner had declined to enter 
into any agreement of the kind suggested, the lives of the prisoners 
would, I am convinced, have been perfectly safe; and the Imperial 
Government would have remained at liberty to punish the offenders 
for any offence they might, or might not, have committed against 
their own country, without assuming the awkward responsibility of 
punishing these offenders for an offence committed against the South 
African Republic, of which this Republic could alone take cognizance. 

This initial blunder on the part of the High Commissioner placed 
us from the outset in a false position. Having accepted the release 
of the raiders as a favour at the hands of President Kruger, on condi- 
tion of our undertaking to place them upon their trial in England, 
our Government was committed to the necessity of securing their con- 
viction. When this engagement was concluded I should doubt whether 
either of the contracting parties had any definite idea how it was to 
be carried out. At any rate the legal authorities here, I have reason 
to believe, were much exercised in their minds as to whether and 
upon what charge Dr. Jameson and his comrades could be placed upon 
their trial. At last it was decided that the charge upon which they 
could be indicted with most chance of being convicted would be that 
of having violated the provisions of the Foreign Enlistment Act. As 
this Act was avowedly passed in order to hinder Englishmen from 
taking part in war between two belligerent States, both of which 
might be on terms of peace and amity with Great Britain, it is not 
obvious to the non-legal mind how the offence under consideration 
could be brought within the scope of the Act. The Transvaal was 
not at war with any other State; and the invasion of the Transvaal, 
however reprehensible, was manifestly not one of the class of offences 
the Act was designed to prevent. It may be said, and with justice, 
that if there was no law to render such an offence criminal, there 
ought to be a law. With this assertion I fully agree; but an 
attempt to try and convict prisoners under an Act which was not 
intended to cover their particular offence, seems to savour unpleasantly 
of ex post facto legislation. Moreover, the inclusion of such an offence 
as that of which Dr. Jameson stood accused was not only, as I hold, 
not contemplated in the Act, but would have been repudiated by its 
authors, and would, in all probability, have secured its rejection by 
Parliament. The circumstances under which the Act was passed 
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throw considerable light on its character. The verdict of the Geneva 
Court of Arbitration, by which England was mulcted enormous con- 
sequential damages in respect of the Alabama, had created a most 
reasonable apprehension as to the possible loss which might accrue to 
this country from any intervention on the part of British citizens in 
the Franco-German War. The Catholics in the United Kingdom, 
and especially the Irish Catholics, were known to sympathise very 
strongly with the French; and it was probable, as well as possible, 
that this sympathy might lead to the formation of British legions, 
or to the equipment of British cruisers with the purpose of assisting 
the French in their conflict with Germany. In order to avert this 
danger, Parliament, in 1870, was prepared to pass a Bill for the 
prevention of direct armed interference on the part of British subjects 
in a war between two nations both friendly to this country. But I 
doubt extremely if the British House of Commons of that day 
was prepared to pass an Act restricting the right of Britons to 
sympathise with foreign insurgents against constituted authorities, 
even supposing that sympathy went to the length of actual armed 
assistance. Mr. Gladstone was then at the height of his power as the 
leader of the great Liberal Party. The traditions of that Party were 
still based upon the old doctrine, that England was the natural friend 
and champion of all nationalities struggling for Constitutional rights. 
I am not concerned to discuss the question whether this doctrine was 
reasonable or unreasonable. All I am concerned with was the belief 
prevalent at that day that it was the duty of England to assist any 
oppressed nationality rightly struggling to be free, to stand by her 
own people, and to see that no Englishman suffered wrong for having 
risked his life and fortune on behalf of foreign insurgents fighting 
against alien oppression. 

According to the interpretation now placed upon the Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act by the Trial at Bar, the Englishmen who sympathised with 
Kossuth in Hungary, with Mazzini‘and Garibaldi in Italy, with Ledru 
Rollin and Louis Blane in France, and who aided and abetted their 
attempts to overthrow the established governments of their respective 
countries would, one and all, if the ruling of the court had been 
accepted in their day, have been guilty of criminal offences against the 
law of England. I do not wish to mention names of individuals. 
Most of us—I myself amongst the number—have seen cause of later 
years to modify the opinions of our hot youth, of the days when we, 
as young men, “dreamed dreams” with respect to political refugees. 

sut this much I can honestly say, that if as late as 1870 the Foreign 
Enlistment Act had been understood to render it impossible for 
Englishmen to show active sympathy on behalf of foreign revolu- 
tionists without rendering themselves liable to be punished as criminals 
in the courts of their own country, the Act would have had as little 
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chance of being passed by the British Parliament as Dr. Barnard, a 
few years before that date, had of being convicted by an English jury 
for having conspired against the author of the Coup d’ Etat. Iam not 
saying that this popular sentiment was right, I am only saying that 
it did exist, and that the mere fact of its existence would ‘have been 
fatal to the passing of the Act in question, if it had been even 
rumoured that it might be construed as debarring Englishmen from 
“aiding and abetting” foreigners who had risen in insurrection 
against their own established governments. 

I know well it may, and possibly will, be said that I have no right 
to place the Jameson raid on the same moral footing as the landing at 
Marsala. Whether I am so justified must be matter of opinion. But 
be their respective motives what they may, the action of Dr. Jameson 
and his colleagues in respect of the South African Republic was 
legally on all fours with the action of the English Garibaldian 
sympathisers who “ aided and abetted” the insurrection against the 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies. The former may have been “ un- 
scrupulous adventurers”; the latter may have been high-minded 
patriots ; but their offences were equally the same, and no candid 
observer whose memory extends over a quarter of a century will 
disagree with me when I say, that if the Foreign Enlistment Act, 
for violating which Dr. Jameson has been sent to prison, had been 
understood at the time of its passing to have condemned English 
“aiders and abettors”’ of Garibaldi to be treated as criminals, it 
would never have become law. After all, in 1870 the recollections of 
the Palmerston era were too vivid to have tolerated such an outrage 
on British ideas. It may be well, in order to make my meaning clear, 
to quote from The Times’ report the words used by the Lord Chief 
Justice in summing up the case to the jury: “I direct you, as a 
matter of law, that an expedition is not the less an expedition against 
the dominions of a friendly State, if it is not aimed at the overthrow 
of the Government of that State, if it was actuated by motives of 
philanthropy or honour, if it was intended by show or act of force to 
interfere with the laws of the Government of the Friendly State, or 
to bring about reforms in these laws by show of force, or if it was 
intended to join with others in or out of the dominions of the Friendly 
State, in over-riding or coercing that Government. In any of these 
cases it would be an expedition against a Friendly State in the 
meaning of the Act.” 

It is worth while to consider how the principles enunciated in the 
recent trial would work in practice, under contingencies of by no means 
improbable occurrence. Supposing the Turks should elect to put down 
the Cretan insurrection by the same system of wholesale massacre and 
outrage by which they restored order in Armenia, there would, in all 
likelihood, be foreign expeditions fitted out to assist the insurgents. It 
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may be taken as a matter of certainty that many Englishmen would be 
found ready to “aid and abet ”’ these expeditions by supplying funds, 
providing arms, and even risking their lives as adventurers in the armed 
invasion of the territory of a friendly power. Does any sane person 
seriously imagine that for such an offence they could be tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced in our English courts as common criminals ? 
Again, it is upon the cards that if the condition of Italian affairs 
should not improve, an armed attempt may be made to restore the Tem- 
poral Power of the Papacy. If such an insurrection were to be started 
in Italy with any prospect of success, it may be taken for granted, 
that numbers of British Catholics, actuated by religious zeal, would 
“aid and abet” a rising destined to restore the Holy Father to the 
sovereignty of Rome. Yet it is doubtful whether even a jury of 
Ulster Orangemen would consent to convict their Catholic fellow 
countrymen as common criminals, if, out of religious conviction, they 
had violated the provisions of the Foreign Enlistment Act. I shall 
doubtless be told by the opponents of the Chartered Company that 
these two hypothetical violations of the law are not identical with 
that committed by the prisoners now in Holloway, because the 
offenders in the two former cases would be actuated by unselfish and 
lofty motives, while Dr. Jameson and his fellow prisoners were, as 
they contend, actuated by personal and sordid motives. Admitting, 
however, this contention for the sake of argument, I should meet my 
critics by referring them to the judgment of the Lord Chief Justice, 
in which, with the consent of his learned colleagues, he especially 
stated that no consideration of the motives which actuated the defend- 
ants could affect the legal guilt of the crime they were charged with 
committing. Thus, in order to secure the conviction of Dr. Jameson, 
the highest legal tribunal of our country has been obliged to formally 
affirm a principle which may easily land us in the gravest difficulties 
and complications. If this is so, it is obvious that not only have the 
Transvaal raiders been convicted under an Act which was not intended 
to apply to their offence, but that in order to bring them under the 
scope of this Act an interpretation has had to be placed upon it, 
which, to say the least, is out of harmony with its clear intent, and 
is calculated to tie our hands in dealing with future offences of a 
like description. 

The raiders were handed over to the British authorities in Natal 
in January last, were despatched as prisoners to England, and were 
arrested on their arrival. It was not till the 20th July that they were 
placed upon their trial. Why this delay should have occurred has 
never been satisfactorily explained. It was justified on the grounds 
that the Government had found it necessary to send out a commission 
to South Africa to collect evidence. To ordinary comprehension such 
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an inquiry, if necessary at all, could have been far better and more 
rapidly conducted by British officials on the spot, who knew the 
country, the conditions of the Transvaal, and the personalities of all 
the prominent personages in the drama which culminated in the sur- 
render of Krugersdorp, than by a couple of English gentlemen who 
presumably knew no more about South Africa, about Boers, and about 
Uitlanders, than the ordinary run of educated Englishmen. The Com- 
mission went out, came home, and, I presume, presented a report in 
due course, though, in as far as I can learn, that report has never 
been made public. This much is certain, that no material facts were 
elicited in the course of the trial which were not known to the public 
before the arrival of the prisoners in England. I do not say—I have 
no right or cause to say—that the delays I allude to were not essential 
in the interests of justice. Mr. Chamberlain seems to me to have 
displayed great courage, judgment, and fairness in dealing with a 
most difficult question, in which, through no fault of his, he was 
placed at the outset in a false position, while his hands were tied by 
the action of others. I should, therefore, be loth to make any com- 
ment in disparagement of his policy. But it is obvious that these 
delays were, however unintentionally, prejudicial to the interests of the 
accused. I am anxious in this article to enter as little as may be into 
the merits or demerits of the Boer Uitlander controversy. My views 
on this subject have been frequently expressed before, and so far I 
have seen no reason to doubt their substantial justice; but in criti- 
cising the mode in which the trial was initiated, conducted and con- 
cluded, I am anxious to obtain the approval of those who are entirely 
at variance with me, as to the insurrection at Johannesburg, the raid 
into the Transvaal, and the action of Mr. Cecil Rhodes and the 
Chartered Company. 

I must decline, therefore, to enter into any discussion as to whether 
the popular enthusiasm with which the news of the Jameson raid was 
received at the outset, was more or less illogical than the indifference 
by which it was succeeded. All I need say is that the Jameson 
“cult,” if I may use the word, withered away under the influence of 
various causes. The first was the publication of the intercepted 
despatches, which created an impression in the public mind that the 
raid was part and parcel of a vulgar, if not sordid, stock-jobbing 
operation ; the second was the idea that the campaign had not been 
conducted with quite the same reckless gallantry as had been origin- 
ally assigned to it by popular repute; the third was a belief that 
President Kruger had displayed extraordinary magnanimity and for- 
bearance in his treatment of the raiders; the fourth and last was the 
native rising in Matabeleland and Mashonaland, for which Jameson’s 
raid was held responsible. In my judgment the ebb of popular 
sympathy was based on erroneous and inadequate evidence; but be 
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this as it may there can be no doubt as to its existence. Thus 
while the acquittal of Dr. Jameson would have been well-nigh a 
certainty if the trial had taken place in March, his conviction had 
become almost an equal certainty under the form in which the issue 
was laid before the jury when he was placed upon his trial in July. 
As a matter of course the jury were influenced, and could not but be 
influenced, by the fluctuations of current popular opinion. For months 
before the trial the raiders had been held up to obloquy by very large 
and influential sections of the press as impostors and jobbers, as 
cowards and conspirators who had brought discredit on the good 
name of England, and as the guilty authors of all the trouble that 
had befallen Rhodesia. Every fact which seemed to tell in favour 
of these imputations had been exaggerated and distorted not only by 
the avowed enemies of the Chartered Company, but by speakers and 
writers, who commanded, and justly commanded, much higher 
influence with the public; and it is futile to suppose that the jury 
entered on the discharge of their duty with an absolutely unbiassed 
mind. Of all the many fictions, in which the law of England takes 
such extreme delight, the most inane has always seemed to me to be 
the stereotyped recommendation to the jury to dismiss from their 
minds all they have previously heard or read on the subject matter 
which they are called upon to determine. You might as well ask a 
skilled mathematician to solve an equation without availing himself 
of any knowledge he may have acquired in the course of his mathe- 
matical studies. When at last the trial could not be deferred any 
longer, its hearing was removed from the tribunal before which the 
proceedings would naturally have taken place. The venue was trans- 
ferred from the Central Criminal Court to the Queen’s Bench on the 
ground that a City jury was more likely to be influenced by Jingo 
proclivities than a West End jury. It was also determined that there 
should be a Trial at Bar instead of an ordinary trial. It is no com- 
pliment to the Lord Chief Justice who—by precedent and still more 
by right of ability—was entitled to preside over the court, to say that 
he was fully competent to try the case without any assistance what- 
ever. It was, however, deemed necessary to give him the assistance 
of two eminent judges, Baron Pollock and Mr. Justice Hawkins, the 
former of whom contented himself with saying ditto to Lord Russell 
of Killowen, while the latter, to the best of my observation, refrained 
from saying anything at all. 

The presence, however, of three judges on the bench, instead of 
one, converted the trial into a Trial at Bar. The practical result 
of this conversion was, designedly or undesignedly, unfavourable to 
the accused. Under the peculiar circumstances of the case their main 
chance of escaping conviction lay in the possibility of their offence 
being decided not to come within the provisions of the Foreign 
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Enlistment Act. If the trial had taken place before the Lord Chief 
Justice alone, an appeal would have lain (if I am rightly informed) to 
the High Court against his rejection of the pleas alleging that the 
offence, if offence there was, did not come under the category of 
offences prohibited by the Act in question. But as by another 
fiction of English law, judges on a Trial at Bar are assumed to repre- 
sent the whole judicial bench, any appeal from their judgment 
would be an appeal from themselves to themselves, and is therefore 
inadmissible. The net result therefore of a Trial at Bar was to make 
the court the sole judge, without power of appeal, not only as to the 
prisoners’ guilt or innocence, but also as to how far their offence was 
one contemplated and provided for by the statute for the alleged 
violation of which they were placed on their trial. 

The case was virtually at an end when, on the second day, all the 
objections raised by Sir Edward Clarke, as to the validity of the 
indictment, were dismissed by the Court as untenable. To the non- 
legal mind the particular objections raised did not seem to go to the 
root of the question. Whether Pitsani Potlugo was, or was not, techni- 
cally in British territory; whether the proclamation of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act had been duly made in British Bechuanaland under 
the precise form provided in the Act, and whether the prisoners could 
be assumed, in default of any positive evidence, to be British subjects, 
were all issues which—in whatever way they might have been decided 
—had no direct bearing on the question of guilty or not guilty. My 
own mind is so constituted that so long as substantial justice is done, 
it seems to me a matter of comparative indifference whether justice 
has been administered in conformity with the precise provisions of the 
law. But I am well aware that this is not the view which finds favour 
with our English jurisprudence. It has always been the boast of 
English law that no man, however grave or clear his guilt may be, 
can be convicted if it can be shown that there is any serious flaw in 
the indictment under which he is tried. Nor can I doubt that the 
almost morbid respect shown by our Courts for the letter of the law 
as distinguished from its spirit, has done much to secure us against 
miscarriages of justice, such as have often occurred in other countries 
during eras of popular excitement. My opinion as a jurist is worth 
absolutely nothing, but the conditions of my life have caused me to 
pay considerable attention to criminal trials, and I venture to express 
my humble conviction, that if the Jameson raid had not been compli- 
cated by political and international considerations, the objections 
raised as to the validity of the indictment would not have been dis- 
missed as summarily as they were in the Trial at Bar. Let me state 
here that nothing I have said, or may have to say, is intended to 
impugn in any way the perfect impartiality of the Lord Chief Justice 
and his colleagues. or reasons I shall shortly point out I hold that 
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they were justified in taking the line they did; but at the same time 
I deem it matter for public regret that the necessity of taking this 
line was imposed upon them by the conditions under which the case 
was tried. 

It would be most unjust not to recognise the absolute fairness 
shown by the prosecution as represented by the Attorney-General. 
There was not a word in his speech, either in opening or concluding 
the case for the Crown, to which the prisoners or their friends could 
reasonably take exception. Instead of introducing any matter that 
might tend to prejudice the prisoners in the eyes of ‘the j jury, he went 
out of his way to do justice to their distinguished careers, to the ser- 
vices they had rendered, and to the motives by which he believed them 
to have been animated. Indirectly, perhaps, the obvious impartiality 
of the Counsel for the Crown told more against the prisoners, than 
any violent arraignment of their alleged misdoings. But the plain 
truth is, that, on the facts, there was no defence possible. Even old 
Weller’s cherished panacea of an “halibi”’ was out of the question. 
There was no gainsaying the fact that the prisoners had invaded the 
Transvaal ; that they had made war upon the troops of the South 
African Republic ; and that after a battle, in which lives had been 
lost, they had surrendered to the enemy, had been imprisoned in 
Pretoria, and had finally been released by President Kruger in virtue 
of an understanding entered into between the Republic and the 
Imperial Government, as represented by our High Commissioner in 
South Africa, that they should be sent to England as prisoners and 
placed upon their trial. The illegality of their action was patent and 
indisputable. 

Only two lines of defence were possible. The first was that their 
action, however illegal, did not constitute an offence contemplated by 
the Statute under which they were tried: the second was, that the 
circumstances under which they had been led to act illegally were of 
such a character as to render the illegality of little or no account. 
The first plea was barred by the decision of the Bench to which I 
have already referred; while any appeal from this decision was 
stopped by the peculiar constitution of the court. The second possible 
line of defence lay in an appeal to what is sometimes called “ the 
higher law.” Even the most pedantic of jurists would not deny the 
possibility of cases in which the law of the land may be over-ridden 
by “the higher law,” that is by considerations of public duty, personal 
loyalty, common justice, or ordinary humanity. There have been 
many cases in our courts in which a prisoner, whose legal guilt was 
undeniable, has yet been acquitted on the ground that either the pro- 
vocation received had been so excessive or the motives by which he 
had been actuated were so meritorious, as to remove his offence from 

the category of crimes. It would be simple impertinence for me to 
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criticise the judgment of so able an advocate as Sir Edward Clarke, 
as to the line of defence best calculated to serve the interests of his 
clients. I think, however, two obvious reasons may be suggested as 
to why the Counsel for the prisoners did not make such an appeal to 
“the higher law,” as that by which the late Edwin James secured 
the acquittal of Dr. Barnard in the teeth of conclusive evidence. To 
make such an appeal effective, it would have been necessary to show 
that the wrongs of the Uitlanders was sufficient to justify their 
rising ; that the prospect of vindictive measures being taken by the 
Boers to suppress the insurrection was so great as to render armed 
intervention on the part of the raiders pardonable, if not actually 
laudable ; or that the conduct of the Transvaal Government had been 
so hostile to British rights and British interests, as to make legal, by 
the spirit of our law, action which was illegal according to its letter. 
The evidence by which these pleas could be sustained may or may not 
have been forthcoming. That will be one of the points to be deter- 
mined by the Parliamentary Committee if ever the proposed inquiry 
is really set on foot. But it is evident to anybody acquainted with 
the usage of our tribunals, that evidence to the above effect would 
have been ruled out of court, as having no direct bearing on the 
specific offences of which Sir Edward’s clients stood accused. Again, 
an appeal to “ the higher law” would obviously have given umbrage 
to the presiding Judges, and would, if unsuccessful, have increased 
the probability of a severe sentence being passed in the event of a 
conviction. From the tone adopted by the Judges throughout the 
trial, it was clear that the bias of the Judicial mind was to press for a 
conviction. | Under these circumstances the one chance for the 
prisoners lay in the possibility of the jury not being able to agree 
upon a verdict. In consequence, the whole aim and purport of the 
able and ingenious speech for the defence was to show up the weak 
points in the case for the prosecution, to suggest the possibility of 
reasonable doubt as to the prisoners’ guilt, and to urge upon the 
jury the duty of giving the accused the benefit of any doubt, if doubt 
there was. 

There are two views as to the duty of a judge in summing up a 
criminal case for the guidance of the jury. The ordinary view is 
that, whatever his own views may be in respect of the prisoner’s guilt 
or innocence, he should confine himself to pointing out as clearly as 
he can the character and weight of the evidence telling for and 
against a conviction, and should leave the jury a free mind to decide 
upon the evidence. It has, however, been held by many eminent legal 
authorities that when a judge is convinced of a prisoner’s guilt or 
innocence he is not only entitled, but bound in duty, to impress his 
own view upon the jury and to press for a verdict in accordance with 
what he holds to be both just and right. There isa good deal to be 
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said for and against either view: and I do not think the prisoners 
have any cause of complaint against the summing up of the Lord 
Chief Justice. All they can fairly say is that it was part of the ill 
luck which has attended them, that they should have been tried by a 
judge who holds the more severe of the two views above indicated. 

Again, the prisoners were unlucky in the form in which the issue to 
be decided was submitted to the jury. In the exercise of their 
discretion the court determined not to ask the jury to return a verdict 
of guilty, or not guilty, but to answer certain specific questions, which, 
being questions of fact, could only be answered by any honest man 
in the affirmative. The Lord Chief Justice took care to remind 
the jury that they were not bound to answer these questions unless 
they chose, and could, if they preferred, give a simple verdict of acquittal 
or conviction. But—probably beonuse he deemed the precaution un- 
necessary—he did not inform the jury that if they answered the 
questions in the affirmative they thereby ‘pso facto found the prisoners 
guilty. On their returning into court and announcing that they had 
answered the questions submitted to them in the affirmative, they 
were told by the presiding judge that by the act of signing “ Yes” 
to the issues of fact on which they were asked to express their opinion, 
they had brought in a verdict of “Guilty.” The Foreman explained 
that there had been a misapprehension, that they had been unable, 
owing to the refusal of one or more of their members, to agree upon 
a verdict, and that they had answered the specific issues in the affirma- 
tive, because they imagined that by so doing they would be relieved 
from the necessity of giving a verdict. The court, however, insisted 
that by their finding on the special issues the jury had virtually 
brought in a verdict of guilty, that they could not go back from their 
own finding, and that they had now no option except to find the 
prisoners guilty. After a hurried consultation in the box the recalci- 
trant juryman or jurymen gave way, and the jury brought in a verdict 
of guilty, attaching, probably as a compromise, a rider to their verdict 
strongly recommending the prisoners to mercy on account of the 
provocation given by the action of the Transvaal Government. It was 
a not inappropriate ending to a most unsatisfactory trial that the jury 
would, it seems, have hen unable to agree upon a verdict if they had 
not been instructed to give it in a form the bearing of which they 
were unable to understand. 

At the same time I admit most freely that the inability of the jury 
to find a verdict one way or the other would have been a public 
calamity. Experience shows that when a trial has broken down, 
owing to the refusal of the jury to agree upon their verdict, the diffi- 
culty is greatly increased of obtaining a conviction on a second trial. 
If no further legal proceedings had been taken, or, if proceedings 
having been taken, they had been attended with a similar result, this 
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failure of justice would assuredly have been attributed abroad to the 
connivance of the British Government. Under ordinary circumstances 
I do not think the disapproval of British policy by foreign opinion is 

a matter of great importance. Whatever we as a nation do, or fail to 

do, our action is always attributed abroad to sinister motives. But to 

my mind—as long as we do right in our own eyes—it matters little, 

whether England is fairly judged by foreigners; and even if it does 

matter, it is idle to contend against a foregone conclusion. But in this 
particular case the circumstances were not ordinary. The Transvaal 

Government would certainly have said—and to some extent would 

have been entitled to say—that they had released the raiders and fore- 

gone the just punishment of their offence on the pledge of our Govern- 

ment that we would undertake their trial and see that justice was 

vindicated, and that we had failed to fulfil our agreement. 

This being so the Court was bound to construe the law strictly, and 
though it was the duty of the judges not to take political considera- 
tions into account, yet the strict administration of the law was 
demanded both by justice and the interests of the Empire. The 
responsibility for any miscarriage of justice, if miscarriage there was, 
rests with the Imperial authorities in South Africa who accepted a 
task they never ought by rights to have undertaken, not with the 
tribunal by whom the engagement entered into by the representative 
of Great Britain had to be carried into effect. 

Nor, given the verdict, can any exception be .aken as to tke sentence. 
If the view of the Court was correct, and if the prisoners had com- 
mitted a specific offence contemplated by the Act under which they 
were tried, the demands of justice would hardly have been satisfied with 
anything except a substantial punishment. If the Court had imposed 
the maximum penalty of two years’ imprisonment provided by the 
Act, the judges would have been within their rights. But by some 
unfortunate misunderstanding, the sentence of imprisonment, which 
did not err on the side of leniency, was aggravated by the fact that 
under this sentence the prisoners were to be treated as ordinary criminals 
convicted of commonplace crimes. Their offence, if offence it was, 
was emphatically a political offence. Their conduct in coming to the 
aid of British insurgents against the South African Republic may 
have been mistaken, misguided, and detrimental to the true interests 
of England, but no reasonable man can doubt after the evidence 
adduced on the trial, that this conduct was dictated, amongst other 
motives, by an honest desire to uphold the supremacy of the British 
flag in South Africa. If this was so, no British Court could condemn 
men to be treated as common criminals whose guilt consisted in hay- 
ing loved England “ not wisely but too well.” It was a great mistake 
that Doctor Jameson and his fellow-prisoners were not sentenced on 
their conviction to be imprisoned as first-class misdemeanants. It was 
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a still graver mistake that the judges by whom the sentence was 
passed, should be made to appear as if they objected to its mitigation. 
It was the gravest mistake of all that these unfortunate gentlemen 
should have been needlessly subjected to the ignominy of being 
treated for four-and-twenty hours as common criminals, and should 
only owe their release from the status of criminals, not to the recom- 
mendation of the judges by whom they were tried, but to an act of 
grace on the part of the Crown. Still the thing has been done, 
though I cannot say it has been well done; and I am certain that 
Doctor Jameson and his fellow offenders would be the last persons in 
the world to wish that any plea ad misericordiam should be urged on 
their behalf. They failed; and in such an enterprise as theirs, 
failure is not undeservedly rewarded with punishment. They must 
console themselves with the belief that the seed sown by their raid 
into the Transvaal will bear fruit in due season. The failures of to- 
day, as we have seen time after time, are apt to become the successes 
of to-morrow. 

I hope that none of the foregoing remarks will be considered as 
intended to throw doubt on the impartiality or ability of the tribunal 
before whom my friends were tried and convicted. My respect, and 
if I may venture to say so, my friendship for the distinguished judge 
who presided at the Trial at Bar, would cause me deeply to regret 
any such construction being placed upon my criticisms. I have thought 
it, however, my duty to point out the unsatisfactory character of the 
trial, in the hope that the public may realise the grave risks and 
inconveniences involved in the present interpretation of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act, as laid down by the highest legal authozity of the day, 
and in the hope also that the trial just concluded may serve to show the 
impolicy of any such engagements as that entered into by our High 
Commissioner in South Africa with the South African Republic. If 
this article should contribute in any way to the above results, I for 
one shall be content. 
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EDMOND DE GONCOURT. 


Tue last letter addressed by Edmond de Goncourt, at the beginning 
of July, to Madame Alphonse Daudet, in which he asked her to 
receive him on a private visit, without any friends being invited—this 
last letter, after twenty years’ friendship, is not much more familiar than 
the one written in 1881, in which the same Goncourt announced to 
the “ young household,” “le petit menage,” as he called the Daudets, 
that soon “ Renée Mauperin will be copied, and that friend Céard 
will ask them to fix an evening to come and read it to them.” Then 
followed these words, addressed specially to Madame Daudet: “ You 
condemn me, who have often spoken ill of the female sex, to write a 
novel in honour of the good woman, the intelligent woman, the 
gracious woman ; disguised at a distance beneath a velvet mask, this 
woman will be the portrait of the wife of my best literary friend, 
your husband.” The Goncourts—this plural will remain necessary, 
since death itself did not sever one brother’s talent from the other— 
were, first and above all, historians ; this quality remained paramount 
even when they wrote novels. They were inspired by the curiosity of 
documents, we might call it restitutive curiosity, whether manifested in 
their historical or their psychological studies. Where Balzac created, 
they reconstituted. Germinie Lacerteux, Renée Mauperin, are human 
reconstitutions, much more than creations; in the order of historical 
restitutions the “pretty ’’ attracted them, and conformably to the 
suggestion of their nervous temperament, they reconstituted Madame 
Dubarry and Madame de Pompadour’s surroundings by means of 
picturesque flashes, as they reconstituted poor Germinie Lacerteux by 
means of traits and chiaroscuro. Their “style,” in spite of Monsieur 
Faguet’s' opinion to the contrary, is pre-eminently a gift of the 
“painter,” though it certainly betrays a nervous character. “ Sister 
Philomena, slight and aerial, moves gently around the beds of the 
dying, her soul is felt in every breath she breathes.” (Sew Phi- 
lomeéne) ; or again this sentence with reference to Marie Antoinette : 
“She had the rhythmic step that heralds the approach of the god- 
desses in the ancient poems.” The brothers were “ colourists in their 
style because they were nervous,” and similarly they may be called 
historians, because they possessed, both in history and the novel, curi- 
osity of the restitutive order. We should be judging by appearances 
only if we were to consider such realistic books as Germinie Lacerteux 
and Renée Mauperin as contradictory to their historical work. Physi- 
ology, the anatomical side of human phenomena, was always a subject 


(1) In the Revue Bleue, 25th July, ‘‘ The Goncourts.”’ 
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of preoccupation to them. Let us not, however, confound what is 
“contemporary” with what is “life” ; though Germinie Lacerteux 
or Renée Mauperin are more properly “‘ contemporary,” they are to no 
greater extent life-studies than Madame Dubarry or Madame Pompa- 
dour. In the former, as in the latter, the consideration of the phy- 
siological contingents which affect the psychological ones, was para- 
mount in the mind of our writers. In order to pass judgment on the 
Queens of the Left and Right, the two brothers made use of no other 
means, inductive or deductive, than those employed in studying and 
classing the hearts of the heroines in their novels. The “ Goncourts” 
differed but little from each other except in externals ; Jules being so 
delicate, so pink and white in complexion, that when on walking 
excursions with his brother, the latter was always taken for some 
gay Wilhelm Meister travelling with a disguised lady. Edmond, 
was of military bearing, looked like an officer, elegant and pre- 
cise. Notwithstanding this dissimilarity in their outward person, 
their minds were the complements of each other ; their artistic appre- 
hensions tended towards the same choice. Both agreed in this: 
“That the history of a period is written by means of its outward 
fashions and manners; that supper menus and adornments manifest 
the inward state of mind of a period.” Thus it was that the brothers 
succeeded in dealing with the mind of the eighteenth century, with 
the same dexterous, artistic touch as that with which they fondly 
handled a “ figurine” of Coesvox or Couston’s.' 

With regard to this dexterity of manipulation of the eighteenth 
century, there is no more interesting study than that of theirs on 
Honoré Fragonard ; it is also one of the most convincing testimonies to 
the artistic and colour-loving nature of the Goncourts. We may 
remark, by the way, that some of Taine’s qualities are found in their 
work, partly in the way they select and arrange the fragments of an 
art or of a personality. It is Taine, however, without his philosophy ; 
for they lack general ideas, and linger more willingly over the 
dissection of an individual or a branch of art, than over the task of 
noticing, in a period, all that its contingent of ideas has furnished, to 
such and such attitude of thought in the aggregate, during the years 
it encloses. 

Jules de Goncourt died in 1870. ‘He was slain by style,” his 
brother writes, seeking to make the French language express all it can 
and even more. Literary form devoured him. “I remember,” writes 
Edmond, “ after hours of ceaseless night labour passed in revising, 
and in efforts after perfection, which wore away his brain; I re- 
member the anger of impotence, and, in fine, the strange, intense 
protestation with which he let himself fall on the divan, and how 





























































(1) Two sculptors of the eighteenth century whose statues are among the masterpieces 
of French art. 
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silent and overwhelming was the smoking that followed.” Here was 
the same agony as that suffered by Flaubert, but differently con- 
fronted ; and while the giant of Croisset roused and trained himself 
for the struggle by scanning sentences in Chateaubriand’s <Aétu/a, 
Jules de Goncourt ransacked his mind, torturing its hyper-sensitive 
organism ; and vanquished, died at last in the full tide of youth, at 
thirty-nine years of age, from congestion of the brain, caused still 
more by the uncompromising severity of the “artist” than by over- 
work. It was the artist in him which made him pitiless for himself, 
and which never ceased spurring him on towards a greater perfection. 

Together with their friends they formed a fine group of intellects. 
At the Sunday receptions held in their home at Auteuil, in the 
“Garret,”’ as the house was called, the giants, the polar bears of 
genius, Flaubert and Tourgueniev, shaking their manes, stalked up 
and down the saloon, filled with works of art, while, lounging on 
divans, Daudet, Maupassant, and the two brothers replied to their 
argumeuts. Each discussing, in his own mood, Kama Bovary and 
Germinie Lacerteux, La Faustin and La Maison Tellier, Le Roi Lear 
de la Steppe and Fromont jeune, opposing one another, coming 
to close quarters in the persons of the authors, and finally appreciat- 
ing one another with all the wise gradations that made each put 
himself in his true place, without braggadocio as also without fulse 
modesty. In 1852 Jules started a paper, to which for a year Gavarni 
supplied a daily illustration. This paper, with which Kdmond 
naturally had quite as much to do as his brother, was yet more espe- 
cially Jules’ work. Among those who wrote for it were Méry, Gozlan, 
Alphonse Karr, Montépin, and Théodore de Banville. In 1853 an 
imperial ‘‘ Ukase”’ stopped the publication, which was called Paris ; 
and the Goncourts, being somewhat anxious about their first novel, 
En 18—, the leaves of which had been scattered by the cannons of 
the Coup @ Etat (this book had been published on the 2nd of De- 
cember), as also about their play Zemyanio, bade adieu to journalism. 
In the last number of their newspaper, they announced their intention 
of devoting themselves to a book of historical biography, The Wis- 
tresses of Louis XV. Such was the beginning of the reconstitution of 
the eighteenth century, in which the brothers went from Queen Marie 
Antoinette to the portrait-painters of the day, and from them to the 
courtesans. These last particularly were placed before the modern 
readers’ eyes, with all their detailed characteristics. The brothers had 
already at that period fixed their attention on one side of their subject, 
and were seeking for the “spirit” of the age they described, above 
all, in its manners and customs. In an excellent article written about 
the brothers on the morrow of Edmond’s death, Henri Fouquier 
asserts that Edmond was especially the novelist. Now, as the novels, 
no less than the works of history and the plays, were written by the 
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brothers in common, what can be the ground for such an assertion? 
La Faustin, one of Edmond’s last books, had but little success, and 
would scarcely serve to prove what louquier says. If Edmond were more 
decidedly the novelist of the two, why did he not show it by writing 
some work quite distinct from that which was common to both? and 
how is it possible to draw the line between the respective contributions 
of the two brothers to their common labour, when we can no longer 
question the brothers themselves? In Swur Philomeéene, as in Nos 
Hommes de Lettres and Madame Gervaisais, there are studies made 
simultaneously in the same environments, either medical, Charles De- 
mailly, for instance, or mystical, or licentious. But whatever be the 
environment, the two brothers fix their spy-glass on the same pheno- 
mena. After a number of years it is really almost impossible for the 
reader to determine what belongs to one or the other of the two 
writers in the building up of the characters, or in the development of 
the story. Before coming to their work, which I shall divide into 
two parts, I beg to be allowed a sketch of their family and surround- 
ings ; after which, while making my quotations as short as the narrow 
limits of a Review article require, I shall point out in the historical 
works and the novels, the portions best calculated to indicate the 
merits of the two brothers’ style and art. 


i. 


In 1830 Monsieur and Madame de Goncourt, their parents, were 
temporarily settled in the Rue des Carmes, a faubourg of Nancy. 
Their family name, which was Huot, belonged to the old Parliamentary 
Bourgeoisie. The de Goncourt title had been conferred on the family 
by letters patent from Louis XVI. Documentary proof of these letters 
was produced by the Goncourts at a time when a newspaper contro- 
versy had led Louis Ulbach to write, “‘ Edmond and Jules de Gon- 
court call themselves by the name of their village, but they have made 
sufficient protest against those that accuse them of using a false name, 
for this name to be attributed to them.” ‘These letters patent, consti- 
tuting them “Seigneurs de Goncourt,” date from 1787, are marked 
with the seal of the town of Bar, and are signed by the King.’ 

Edmond was born in Paris in 1822 ; Jules eight years later, in 1830. 
At the boarding-school of Goubaux, Edmond studied with Dumas 


fils, without, however, injuring his health by any undue application. 


He tells us in the Journal how he first acquired a taste for collect- 
ing :— 

‘“My uncle,” he writes, ‘‘ had in 1836 some property at Menilmontant; it 
was the ‘ Petite Maison pleasure house,’ formerly inhabited by Mademoiselle 
Marquise, a celebrated courtesan of the eighteenth century. Every Sunday we 

(1) The most accurate documents on the brothers have been collected in a valuable 
volume by their eminent friend and “ Executor,’’ Alidor Delzant, “ Les Goncourt.”’ 
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used to go out, and this is how we spent the day. Towards two in the afternoon, 
after lunching on raspberries, my mother, my aunt, and another sister-in-law, 
clad in pretty dresses of light muslin, and wearing plum-coloured shoes with 
satin cross-bows, such as Gavyarni paints, descended towards Paris. They 
formed a pretty trio; my aunt, a dark beauty of the intellectual and witty type; 
her sister-in-law, a blond-complexioned creole, with blue eyes, light hair, pink 
and white skin, and of languid manners. They reached the Boulevard Beau- 
marchais. My aunt was one of the four or five people in Paris, at this period, 
who had a passion for old things, Venetian glasses, objects in ivory, Genoa 
velvet, Alengon point-lace. We arrived at the shop of a bric-d-brac dealer, 
where, as it was Sunday, everything was shut up, and the light entered only 
through the half-open door. In the demi-obscurity of this vague and dusty 
chaos there was a hurried and uncanny sort of rummaging, and, as it were, the 
noise of pattering mice, amid all this rubbish, while hands were stretched timidly 
out, lest the clean gloves should be soiled. Little toes poked out this or that 
object, then sudden bursts of joy at some fortunate discovery. Those Sundays 
certainly made me the collector of knickknacks I have been all my life.” 


In 1849, to repose themselves after the agitations of the Revolu- 
tion, the two brothers undertook a walking-trip in France ; on which 
occasion it was that the blond and rosy-cheeked Jules, by the side of 
Edmond, looked to those that saw him like a woman in disguise. In 
1852 they made another journey together, this time to Italy, where, 
at Milan, and again at Venice, they found themselves in the midst of 
Mazzini’s revolution. On their return they avenged the failure of their 
first novel Hn 18—, caused by the political crisis, by the bringing out 
of a second edition, which Jules Janin welcomed with the warmest 
praise—praise we believe well justified, as will appear from a few 
lines we quote, describing a scene on the Seine near Meudon :—“ The 
river gurgles: the humming of insects, the chirpings of the cricket, 
the whirring of wings in the tall poplars, the smothered notes of far-off 
songs, the rustling of germs shooting into life, joyous crackling, all 
filled the silence with the murmuring Hosannah chanted by a beau- 
tiful summer day.” Grumbling classicists may ask how a “ Hosannah,” 
which is an outburst, can at the same time be a murmur; however 
such a license may astonish, the passage is no less picturesque. It is a 
romantic effusion adapted to a precise and vigorously exact picture. 
A cousin of the Goncourts, Pierre Charles de Villedeuil, a “ muske- 
teer of the empty sack,” went into partnership with the two brothers 
in order to establish the He/air newspaper. But at the end of a year, 
during which the Ec/air had struck down too many government offi- 
cials with its thunderbolts, this newspaper was obliged to disappear, 
and was replaced by the Lorette, which, by a singular irony of circum- 
stances, was published by Curmer, the religious publisher of the day. 
After the disappearance of the Eclair and the Lorette, the Goncourts 
published in book form, in 1856, under the title Quelques créatures de 
ce temps, a collection of articles that had already appeared in these 
two newspapers; and this was one of their last steps before “ intro- 
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ducing into history,” as Jules Janin wrote when speaking of the 
woman of the eighteenth century, “what is not history.” Such is 
the work of the Goncourts, when they sketch the portrait of the old 
woman of the eighteenth century, when they place the old lady’s tub- 
chair as the social pillar of society at this epoch, when they show to 
what extent the influence of those who weve, bears on those who «ie, 
and how useful to the young of both sexes were these old ladies, 
“living memories,” who knew how to instruct and love those that 
were to come after them. 


‘In her poor, broken-down body was the low rippling laughter of the mind's 
mirth, over her lips flits the past and flourishes once more in its reminiscences, 
whilst a lively, boyish speech decks with a lost charm these old women of the 
past. Around the silk tub-chair (tonneau), where she ensconced herself during 
the winter, see how many young dark and blond heads throng ; the old woman 
pairs these young folks, comforts their worries, consoles their griefs by banter- 
ing them, breathes into the rosy ears bent towards her a thousand lessons of 
life, a thousand counsels of social morality and of amorous directions, a thousand 
teachings at once airy and profound. She is a beneficent fairy concealed beneath 
a mask of wrinkles, and her young smile, her amiable reason bely her white 
eyebrows. She is the father confessor overflowing with absolutions, she is the 
mother of loves, she is a bridge between the two sexes, or, more justly, an old 
man with the bewitching characteristics of the woman.” 


In the way the brothers Goncourt have treated history, there is 
more than one point in common with Taine, yet with this difference, 
shall I say again, that Taine does not content himself with arranging 
the human mosaic, what the English call the “ eumulative ” evidence. 
Taine concludes, he unites pieces of evidence into a whole which he 
comments on, and from which he draws conclusions. Taine is a phi- 
losopher, a deducer, a receiver of ideas, whereas the Goncourts are 
only observers, delicate pryers into the secret movements of a century. 

They were lucky finders; engravings, libraries, newspapers brought 
them treasures. Now it is the Weémoires de Sophie Arnoud,' now the 
Mémoires du Marquis de Calviére, in which latter the marquis, like 
Hérouard for Louis XIIT., notes down, hour by hour, all the sallies 
and childish prodigies of Louis X V.; another time it is a Watteau, 
one of the least written-about painters of his time, for the simple 
reason that, being very poor and dying very young in the hospital, 
he had no time to frequent society and to obtain patrons in it. 
“Thus,” writes Michelet, “their lucky discoveries have permitted 
them to deliver to the public still-quivering passion, wet traces of 
tears, imprints of tender hands,” all, in fine, that forms the fragments 
of history, the blocks from which is formed the statue. With certain 
Marie Antoinette documents they have constructed an admirable and 
living figure. Leaving aside the Queen’s abandonment by the various 


(1) Sophie Arnond was one of the wittiest actresses of the end of the eighteenth 
century. Her preferred lover, the Duke de Lauraguais, being quite as witty as she was. 
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foreign courts, a fact painfully brought out by Mallet du Pan’s saying, 
“The foreign courts have paid so little attention to this catastrophe 
that the public has quickly ceased to be impressed by it.’’ Leaving aside 
policy, they have revealed beneath the brilliant exterior of the Prin- 
cess of Versailles, the mien of grandeur and nobility the woman will 
oppose to the blind fury of a maddened populace. They tell us that 
“the Queen possessed all the characteristic marks which men’s ima- 
gination requires from majesty in woman: a serene benevolence ; a 
figure made to fill a throne; hair forming a diadem of pale gold; the 
most beautiful and brilliant complexion possible; a perfect neck, 
perfect shoulders, and perfect hands: the rhythmic step that heralds 
the approach of the goddesses in the ancient poems; a royal poise of 
the head; a superb air of welcome and protection, the dazzling 
remembrance of which strangers carried away with them. Her mind 
manifested in private society a facility for complying with others, the 
habit of belonging to them, the art of encouraging them, the science 
of rendering them pleased with themselves. If any one took liberties 
with what she said, or put a malicious interpretation on it, the Queen 
grew angry in her kindly way, or showed a childish alarm at the 
innocent sallies that escaped her, poutings that were forgotten in a 
moment in presence of a sad face, fits of laughter that swept away all 
disgrace, and, mingling together, queenly indulgence and womanly 
pardon.” Neither Michelet nor Carlyle, nor yet Tacitus, has intro- 
duced impassibility into history ; and when the model is, at once, the 
most attractive and the most unhappy of queens, and this model is 
painted by colourists so ardent as our authors, one need not be asto- 
nished at the enthusiasm of the tone. 

The eighteenth century which, underneath its furbelows, powder, 
and patches, its frivolous artificial fripperies, its outrageous crinolines 
and head-dresses, was about to give birth to the picturesque naturalism 
of Rousseau and the impulsiveness of Diderot ; the eighteenth century, 
more than any other period, was that of which the Goncourts could 
say, ‘“ A period must be known by its dinner-menus, a courtly period 
must be sought out amid its fétes and its attire.” Moreover, the two 
brothers, who handled the engraver’s burin as they handled the pen, 
were peculiarly fitted to arrange and classify the indications of the 
future, in the descriptions of the present which they gave of the 
eighteenth century. 

They were among the first to introduce the /iring document, and 
thus, in drawing up the indictment of a century, they call in the aid 
of all possible witnesses ; none are unworthy or puerile in their eyes. 
In the France of the eighteenth century the Goncourts see the present 
equality-loving and democratic France in its slow elaboration as ex- 
pressed by the claims of the Beaumarchais Figaro, that hybrid produc- 
tion of an epoch in which Voltaire is the last classical death-rattle, as. 
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Rousseau is the first breath of romanticism. One of the original ideas 
of the Goncourts was in particular to revive the vivid and sprightly 
art of Moreau, Fragonard, and Watteau, at a time when the French 
school of painting was living on the academicism of David and 
Ingres. It was by the “melancholy” of its gaiety that the Gon- 
courts understood to what extent the eighteenth century was the 
ancestor of our own. The smile of Watteau’s figures, the veiled 
gaiety of grace of ‘ Qui sait’?” revealed to them all the various 
kinds of boldness in the sculpture and engraving of the century, the 
troubles, the preoccupations of that period from which was to issue 
all the movement of modern ideas and all the complexities of our 
time. 

Side by side with the beautiful portrait of the Queen, I will place 
another of Louis XV., which is no less telling. 


‘“‘The young king appears in one of the inner rooms at Versailles, a tall, 
peevish-looking and melancholy lad, with signs of an unaffable and malicious 
nature. Though in the flower of his youth, he is wrapped in the shadows and 
suspicions of the Escurial, harrowed by the fear of hell, which betrays itself in 
his trembling speech. A feeling of emptiness devours him, together with a great 
hesitancy of will; he experiences imperious physical needs, the violence of which 
reminds one of the ancient Bourbons. He awaits with anxiety the rule of a 
woman that shall be either passionate, intelligent, or amusing. He consumes 
himself with ennui and idleness, while appealing to the outbreaks of passion or 
the riot of pleasure. Deliverance from ‘himself’ is what the Queen fails to 
give him, and what he has sought all his life in adultery.” 


The three sisters Nesles make their appearance to charm away his 
listlessness, and the Goncourts draw portraits of them, of Madame de 
Mailly and Madame de la Tournelle, which, without mentioning other 
qualities, are too brilliant not to be quoted. 


‘** Madame de Mailly, with her bushy eyebrows and eyes so black that they 
had a somewhat hard expression, was one of those beauties of the provoking 
kind. With rouged face, gauze-covered shoulders, star-adorned forehead, 
flushed cheeks, torrentuously-coursing blood, large brilliant eyes like those of 
Juno, bold bearing, and flowing dress, she comes forth from the past with 
superb, unblushing graces, like goddesses at the feast of Bacchus.” 


Being anxious to keep the royal favour in her family, Madame de 
Nesles had fetched her sister Félicité from her convent-school, and 
married her to the Count de Vintimille. Félicité was plain and badly- 
shaped, but her wit had completely detached the King from her sister, 
when a miliary fever carried her off in a few days. The family had, 
however, not lost all its chances. Madame de la Tournelle remained. 
She was quite different from her two sisters, being unaffable and 
malicious, but beautiful. 


‘“* She had a dazzling complexion, an insolent gait, witty gestures, an enchant- 
ing look in her large blue eyes, the saucy, impassioned, sentimental smile of a 
5 . . 
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child; her breast panted and throbbed, unceasingly animated by the ebb and 
flow of life; she possessed an incomparable art of bewitching people, a mind 
that seemed to come forth from her heart whenever anyone spoke of tender and 
affecting things.”’ 


One of the best of these portraits is that of Madame du Barry. 


‘Her hair was of the most beautiful pale tint imaginable, and curled like the 
hair of a child ; it was such hair as stamps on a woman’s forehead an adorable 
continuation, as it were, of girlhood. Her blue eyes, which were hardly ever 
seen open, were shaded with dark curling lashes and stole the most voluptuous 
glances ; her skin was like a rose-leaf, her neck like that of an antique statue.” 


There is the same eloquence on the subject of Madame Pompadour. 


‘‘ Marvellous aptitudes, a learned education such as few could receive, had 
made this young woman a virtuoso of seduction. Iler complexion was of 
dazzling whiteness, her pale lips disclosed wonderful teeth, her eyes were of 
an indefinable colour, her figure shapely and of moderate height, her gestures 
sparing, and all her body full of life and passion, a changing and mobile physi- 
ognomy into which her woman’s soul passed continually, in turn, tender, full of 
feeling, imperious, noble, or roguish.” 


The conscientiousness with which Edmond ransacked the archives 
will appear still more clearly in the letter addressed by him to the 
eminent collector Burty, at the moment he was working at the series 
of the eighteenth century. 

‘“My DEAR FrRIEND,—I no longer go to see anything or anybody .. . itis 
the fourth day I have worked from morning till night without going down even 
into the garden. Iam beginning to find that history, conscientiously written, is 
too exacting a mistress . . . and to want to go to the Exhibition; and yet when 
I get out, what a fate, to be compelled to pass all the day at the Archives! !” 


The history of the eighteenth, more than the history of any other 
century, was discovered by the Goncourts in outward events, and even 
in the least living facts of the nation. In pamphlets, portraits, toilets, 
almanacks, drawings, education, they made a regular hunt for all 
elements from which they might bring to life again “the woman of 
this age.” In France, where woman, more than anywhere else, has 
held an important rank, to write the history of the mother, the wife, 
and the mistress during a given period, is very lucidly to explain and 
sketch the man of the same time, and his particular idiosyncrasies. 
At an epoch when the Abbé Prévost created the most touching heroine 
of the day out of a marchande @amour, it cannot be without interest 
to seek, in the origins of some of the royal mistresses, for idiosyncra- 
sies analogous to those of Manon Lescaut, or of the women of Laclos,’ 
and that is why, before speaking of the Goncourts as novelists, it was 
necessary to give the above quotations. I come now to the novels. 

(1) Laclos, the author of Liaisons Dangereuses, drawing upon documentary evidence, 


has described in this book the cold-blooded libertinism of his time as graphically as the 
Abbé Prévost its sentimentalism. 
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II. 


At the outset of their career the brothers inhabited the famous 
apartment of the Rue de St. Georges, where, buried beneath heaps of 
papers, books, and pamphlets, they might be seen consulting for their 
historical work. While engaged in this task, or in water-colour 
sketching along the banks of the Seine, they found time to try their 
hand at the drama. The Vaudeville represented Nos Hommes de 
Lettres, which was withdrawn almost immediately. Contrary to the 
usual custom, which is to make a play out of a novel, they had made 
a novel of their Vaudeville. In 1860 the Goncourts’ diary relates 
how they wrote their second work of imagination, Swur Philomene. 


‘Sunday, 5th February, 1860, lunched at Flaubert’s. Bouilhet related to 
us this story about a sister of the hospital at Rouen, where he was house- 
surgeon. <A friend of his was house-surgeon like himself, and this sister was 
in love with him, in a Platonic way, he believed. His friend hung himself. 
The sisters of the hospital were cloistered, and only went down into the court- 
yard of the hospital on days when sacrament was celebrated. Bouilhet was 
watching beside his dead friend when he saw the sister enter, kneel down, and 
say a prayer which lasted a full quarter of an hour, without paying any more 
attention to him than if he were not there. When the sister rose from her knees, 
Bouilhet put into her hand a lock of hair that he had cut off for the dead 
man’s mother, and she took it without thanking him or saying even a word. 
Since that time, whenever they met, she maintained the same silence as to what 
had taken place between them, but on every opportunity showed herself most 
obligingly towards him.” 


This story became a veritable obsession in the minds of the 
Goncourts. For a whole season they walked the Charité Hospital 
and watched the operations and the consequent nursing of the 
patients. Their delicately organized natures in no wise accus- 
tomed themselves to the miserable horror of the flesh-torturings they 
witnessed, and it was while they still retained their shuddering 
impressions that they wrote Sww: Philomenc. The adorable, ethereal 
creature so familiar to all readers of the book, her slender form, 
crowned with the high cap of the sisterhood, moves gently about the 
beds of the dying. One sees her gestures, one feels her breath, one 
surprises her soul in its abandon. Love burns in her as the lamp of 
a sanctuary. ‘ This love,’ writes Paul de St. Victor in the Débats, 
“‘ appears as melancholy as a fire in a desert.” Writing to Flaubert 
they said, ““ We have placed the birth and childhood of our ‘sister’ 
in an environment of the people, with manners and minds of some- 
what vulgar stamp, in order the better to clip her angel’s wings. 
Tell us then,” they continued, “if the figure we have created seems 
to you to stand upright.”” Flaubert replies in a letter dated July, 
1861 :— 
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‘Received your volume this morning at eleven, and had devoured it before 
five this afternoon. Notwithstanding some little repetition of words that I should 
quibble with you about, the book thrilled me. I read it through at one sitting. 
Philoméne’s childhood, and her life in the convent, dazzled me. It is true, it is 
delicate, it is profound; many a woman will recognise herself in the portrait. 
One feels the body beneath the mysticism. . . . Your patient’s conversations, 
your physiognomies of students and house-surgeons, that of the head-surgeon 
Malivoire, are exceedingly well done. Tell me how your book is received, how 
attacked; let me hear from you. Accept my affectionate greetings, and rest 
assured of the love I bear you. 

Signed, ‘GUSTAVE FLAUBERT.” 


Some years later their relative success having brought their books 
more into notice, they relate that, whereas Nos Hommes de Lettres 
had cost them a thousand frances, Sew Philoméne has been sold. 
“We are making progress,’ wrote Edmond. They once more felt 
the pulse of the public with Renée Mauperin, the modern girl of the 
“Second Empire.’ The heroine is, at the same time, pure and free 
in manners, tomboy and virtuous; she is preserved from love by her 
surplus of brain, and restored to her sex only by the death of her 
brother, Henri Mauperin, whom she loves sincerely, accusing herself 
of having killed him by an untimely piece of news. The death of 
this brother restores her to her woman’s nature. ‘ The soul of Renée 
is transfigured amid the ruins of her body; the bold, scoffing child 
becomes a bashful virgin. Like a wounded Amazon asking once 
more for her woman’s clothing, Renée reassumes before dying the 
weakness and gentleness of her sex; her elfish wit still hovers on her 
lips, but tender now and melancholy ; the filial sentiment which has 
filled her life inspires her last moments; she feigns to be calm, acts 
as if she were convalescent, exhausts herself in false smiles and vain 
projects; her words, however, become rarer, there are long intervals 
of silence in her bedroom, one hears no longer aught but the sighs of 
her who is suffering and the sobs of him who is watching.” 

The portrait of Renée at the outset enables us to realise the 
evolution that had been accomplished ; and her return home shows 
likewise how she recovers through the agency of sorrow her woman’s 
nature which she had voluntarily disguised, under the influence of 
her father and Denisel. The inspiration of the portrait came from 
a lady friend of the Goncourts, who has elsewhere been described in 
the Journal. 


‘“Mademoiselle . . . . possesses the cordiality and loyalty of a man, allied 
to the graces of a girl; a ripe reason ; an ingenuous heart; a taste for the most 
refined shades of intellect and art; a contempt for all that is the ordinary topic 
of woman’s thought and conversation ; lively antipathies and sympathies at first 
sight; smiles of bewitching complicity for those who understand her; a clear 
understanding of the studio-mind ; a passion for riding or driving; and withal 
a childish dread of Fridays and the number thirteen; in fine, an amiable 
woman’s foibles mingled with original coquetry.” 
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Such was the friend that served the Goncourts 
Renée. 

One of the characters of the book is the Abbé Blancpoix, who 
desires to deliver the Bon Dieu of the rich from all the ugly severities 
of the Bon Dicu of the poor. The authors were accused of having 
copied him from the Abbé Carron, whom Veuillot reproached with 
“ driving a two-horse carriage when cabs were to be had.” However 
this be, this Abbé Blanepoix furnished Edmond with an opportunity 
to write a letter sparkling with wit, in which his arguments tending 
to whitewash the good Abbé are in the most ironical vein. He 
says :— 


“We had no intention of painting a portrait, we have no taste for personali- 
ties, and not being in the habit of attacking the dead, we did not for a moment 
think of the Abbé Carron. Our design was to depict not an individual but a 
type; not a priest, but the priest who directs high-born consciences and pluces 
Paradise within the reach of the rich; the priest who out of the ugly, harsh, 
rigorous religion of the poor, evolves, as it were, an amiable religion of the rich, 
at once airy, charming, and elastic, the priest who, out of the ‘idea of God,’ 
forms something that is comfortable and elegant.” 


We may be grateful to the Abbé Carron’s heirs for having extorted 
from Goncourt so elegant a sally of wit and such fine irony. In ’65 
the two brothers, Edmond, as always, supplying the solid, documen- 
tary portion, offered to the public Germinie Lacertcur. This is a new 
period of the novel. Hitherto medical science had dealt with the 
physiology of the bodies’ ills, and philosophy had contented itself 
with the therapeutics of the minds’ troubles. Thirty years before 
Robert Louis Stevenson the story of Germinie Lacerteux furnishes 
us with a case of moral and physical reduplication no less precise 
and verifiable than that of “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” ; moreover 
the study of the double life in Germinie, carried out by the brothers, 
is based on fact. or fifteen years the Goncourts had in their service 
a servant without reproach. She was a woman whose honesty and 
devotion had never swerved. At her death their surprise was great 
to discover beneath the upright and blameless conduct of the “ ser- 
vant ” there had been another existence of debauch and daily licen- 
tiousness. Such a study of a double life, in which the merit of the 
servant was grounded on no moral principles, and failings and virtues 
seemed equally the result of unconscious and fatal destiny, was 
bound to arouse the Conservative press reader. The most moderate 
of this section characterized Germinie Lacerteux as being “ putrid 
literature.” Others accused the authors of wantonly provoking a 
scandal, and of wishing to bring about a demoralization of the 
people. The friends of the Goncourts, Monselet and others, spoke 
of the book as being “sculptured slime.” In truth, all this wrath 
was quite unnecessary over the appearance of an innovation, which 
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after all was only a somewhat different and less common way of 
writing that “‘ human history ” which the novel claims to be. There 
is a taking into account of the “whole being” on the dissecting 
table, a noting of a// the contingents, physiological and appetitive, 
generous and self-sacrificing, and an absolute separation of the move- 
ments, so that the two beings which exist in Germinie live separately. 
Each runs a different career. It is precisely the diversity in these 
two careers of Germinie and the non-confusion in her of the contra- 
dictory elements of her nature, which constitutes the curiosity and 
truth of this study of the Goncourts. It is the co-existence in this 
soul of morally morbid elements with others that are sound, the 
absence of contagion between the good and the bad, the inward 
flourishing together of poisonous plants and other perennial ones; it 
is the juxtaposition in the same ground of decomposition and 
vigour, of purulence and purity, which makes this study so singular 
and yet, we dare to say, so like truth. Cases such as that of 
Germinie, or, indeed, that of Dr. Jekyll, are not frequent. Of 
the two, Dr. Jekyll is the more culpable, since he is more con- 
scious of what he does, and is carried away by voluntary combina- 
tions of his brain, whereas the poor Germinie obeys only natural 
appetites. Germinie is a fallen character, Jekyll a powerful one ; 
and though the double life of these two beings is directed towards 
absolutely different aims, the one acting entirely from instinct, the 
other from perverted reasoning, I make a point ot comparing them 
on two grounds: first, in order to claim in favour of the Goncourts 
the initiative of a new kind of study; next, to show up the inanity 
of those virtuous cries of shocked feeling from a society which con- 
fesses without shame to an interest in Stevenson’s sketch, while they 
are ashamed to own the fascination they feel in reading the Gon- 
courts’ study. Since Jekyll is an assassin and a thief whose état 
@dme none will shirk to have contemplated, why shudder at the 
mention of the Goncourts’ heroine? Jekyll is a man who in the 
so-called unconsciousness of hypnotism steals and kills; the other is a 
wretched woman who, in the rush of, a physical life of which she has 
not the guidance (and that is also a sort of hypnotism), sinks into 
degradation, while yet preserving in herself a capacity to perform a 
certain class of duties. They are both in turn guilty and honest 
people, two of life’s vanquished ones and two workers. Whence 
comes it that Germinie, whose debauches and downfalls have their 
cause in innate appetites, appears unworthy to be discussed by those 
who take pleasure in subtle criticisms upon Jekyll? Are we an 
adolescent civilisation, to recoil like children from the profound study 
of the soul’s ills? Are there cancers so foul that the philosopher 
should turn away from them? Why in psychological studies the loud 
“ Alas!” before the spectacle of the open sores of lechery, when 
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similar sores produced by reason and money-interest find us all 
attention. Germinie Lacerteur is not a bad book, since it is a 
“humane ” book, in which the heart is torn with pity in presence of 
so much inward misery. “We are in a hurry to finish with the 
proofs of our Germinie Lacerteur,’ writes Kdmond de Goncourt on 
the 12th of November. “ Living through this novel again puts us 
into a state of nervousness and sadness! It is as if we were again 
burying our dead servant. Oh! it is a most painful book, and has 
come forth from our inmost being. It is even materially impossible 
for us to go on correcting it. We no longer see what we have 
written. The facts of our book in their horror and misery conceal 
from us even the mistakes and printer’s errors.” And the proof that 
the nervous state they speak of causes them real suffering appears 
from another mention of it made by Edmond on the publication of 
the book. “Our Germinie Lacerteux appeared yesterday,” he writes, 
“we are ashamed to have to confess to a nervous emotion. To feel 
in oneself the moral strain that we now experience, and to be be- 
trayed by one’s nerves, by a cowardly sinking at the pit of the 
stomach, by a sort of ‘ rumpling’ feeling, is the misery belonging to 
our natures, which are so firm in their boldness and their efforts 
towards the true, but are nevertheless betrayed by that ill-working 
bit of machinery called the body.” They were not far wrong in 
fearing the coming conflict with the public. It was, in fact, a great 
struggle they were facing, quite as great as that of the romantic 
school against the classicists. . 

Germinie Lacerteux sold like wildfire. In order to make this 
success serve for their dramatic work, the two brothers started on 
Henrictte Maréchal, one of those stories that society people prefer to 
experience in their own persons than to listen to or to read. Henriette 
Maréchal, who might figure in the Golden Legend, since she is a 
martyr, was not so successful as Germinie. This daughter that 
receives a pistol shot from her father, who, instead of killing his 
wife’s lover, kills his own child just as she rushes forward to save her 
mother; pointing to the said lover, she says, “I am his mistress.” 
This poor Henriette was damned by the public as she had previously 
been by the censure. In the Jowrnal the Goncourts have given an 
account of the reading of Henriette Maréchal to the members of the 
“ Comédie Francaise.” ‘“ Here we are, seated before a green baize 
table with a desk and something to drink. There sit ten of the mem- 
bers, impassive and mute. In the first act, the scene of the opera ball 
finishes amid laughter and sympathetic murmurs. But seriousness is 
once more the order of the day. Thierry takes us into his private room ; 
we hear Got’s voice which makes us afraid. My eyes are fixed on the 
clock, which tells us it is five-and-twenty minutes to four. I am so 
absorbed that I do not see Thierry’ re-enter; a caressing voice says to 


(1) The manager of the Frav¢ais. 
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me, ‘ Your play is accepted and cordially approved.’ We ask his 
leave to run away in order to get a breath of fresh air without our 
hats!” Thierry, who dares not ask for anything to be cut out, 
trembles for such expressions as “ Paillasse en deuil,” “ Tourneur de 
Mats de cocagne en chambre,” “ Abonné de la Revue des Deux 
Mondes.”* (The last of these expressions being equivalent to the 
famous “ Vieillard stupide” of Hernani.) It will need only an 
excited audience to produce an outburst and a storm of hissing. 
Monsieur Rouher, one of the ministers, proposed that Henriette 
Maréchal should only be wounded and afterwards marry /’amant de 
la famille. But Marshal Vaillant, the Minister of Fine Arts, decided 
with military thoroughness that the final pistol shot should remain in 
the play. 


‘*Madame Plessy alone of the actors,” writes Edmond, speaking of those who 
interpreted the various rdéles, ‘* possesses the real literary instinct. She under- 
stands from the very first, and renders the spirit of the part. She feels at once 
all she observes. With her the comprehension is immediate, always intelligent, 
sometimes sublime. Her only failing is her instantaneousness of intuition, which 
does not fix itself. She understands so quickly, that every day she understands 
something fresh. Each time she acted our play in a superior manner ; but each 
time she was superior in a part she had neglected the day before, and which she 
abandoned on the morrow. As to the other actors, they repeat at first like chil- 
dren, they grope after the intonation, they fail in the gesture. They need to be 
prompted and urged on. At every moment they make mistakes in what has 
been written, and are an unconscionable time before getting into the ‘ skin of the 


personage.’ ” 


The Journal of the Goncourts, which is one of the most con- 
temporary and sprightly fragments of their work, has raised, and will 
always raise, polemics. Has any one the right to cast abroad, for 
generations to come, conversation freely indulged in, among private 
friends? It is the Goncourts themselves who have given a reply to 
this question by establishing their accounts of the eighteenth century 
on notes, fragments, diaries, gossip, and indiscretions of all kinds, in 
which this century was so rich, Their historical work is built up out 
of the men and women whose portraits they have painted. And 
these portraits are the outcomes of the diverse Jowrna/s of the 
eighteenth century—that is their answer. 


III. 


As long as their books are read there will be the joint work of the 
Goncourts to take into account; and it would be a barren task to 
separate, in what is left us of them, the two minds whose every 
intellectual movement was executed in married unity and harmony. 


(1) ‘*Mountebank in Mouin'ng,” ‘‘ Chamber Acrobat,’ ‘‘Subscriber to the Revue 
des Deux Mondes.”’ 
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The foundation of the “ Academy of the Goncourts,” which dates 
back some fifteen years, owes the initiative of its final expression to 
Edmond. The elect of this Academy, in which talent was to be the 
only title of admission, were to the number of ten; among them 
figured Alphonse Daudet, Léon Hennique, Huysmans, the two 
brothers Rosny, Octave Mirbeau, Paul Marguerite, and Gustave 
Geoffroy. Some of these are completely unknown to English letters, 
though none the less men of real worth, whose wilful eccentricity 
(not to mention exaggerated verve) has kept them out of the circle 
of European notoriety. 

He whom Gaston Deschamps called “the nervous, morose old 
man,” had no other réle in this Academy, however, except that of 
allotting and distributing the capital. Every member of this 
Academy was to receive six thousand francs a year, on condition, if 
he were already a member of the Classical Academy, of quitting it 
before entering the other. 

What do the Goncourts represent from the literary point of view ? 
They represent ‘“ work,” an incessant amount of work, labour with- 
out respite, the work which Zola extolled in his appeal to young 
men. 


‘*The ideal is work. In all my struggles and fits of despair, I have had but 
one remedy, work. How often have I sat down te my table in the morning not 
knowing what to do, full of bitterness, and tortured by some great physical or 
moral pain; and yet each time, in spite of the revolt of my suffering, my task 
has been a comfort and relief to me; I have always been strengthened by my 
daily task.” 

The Goncourts were “ workers.” Edmond worked longer, it is 
difficult to determine if he worked better, since all that he did after 
his brother’s death was, especially, the accumulation of documents. 
I select at random out of the Journal a note of the 9th November, 
during the siege of Paris. He is speaking of Victor Hugo, of his 
absence of taste, of his being in some things a slave to the body, for 
instance, of his indiscriminating appetite. 


‘*T remember one day when Neffbyer, Vacquerie, Proudhon, my brother and 
I, had given up expecting him to dinner and had dined without him, our leav- 
ings had been thrown into a corner, an unclean medley of stewed veal, ray-fish, 
&c. Hugo arrived and literally devoured it, while we looked on in stupefaction 
. . » He eats like Polyphemus!”’ 

I cannot finish this sketch without quoting the fine portrait drawn 
by Ste.-Beuve, of one of the most illustrious friends and patronesses 
of Edmond, of her who telegraphed to Daudet on hearing the fatal 
news, “I cannot believe it, I am prostrated.” I mean the Princess 
Matilda. 


Already in 1862, when the two brothers were still struggling, the 
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Princess, struck by the novelty of their talent, drew them into her 
circle, employed her credit on their behalf and remained their friend. 
The portrait Ste.-Beuve has drawn of her is one of the best pieces of 
writing this critic has left us.. 


‘The Princess has a high, noble forehead, and her light golden hair, leaving 
uncovered on each side broad, pure temples, is bound in wavy masses on the 
full, finely-shaped neck. Her eyes, which are well set, are expressive rather 
than large, gleam with the affection or the thought of the moment, and are not 
of those which can either feign or conceal. The whole face indicates nobleness 
and dignity, and, as soon as it lights up, grace united to power, frankness, and 
goodness; sometimes also it expresses fire and ardour. The head so finely 
poised, and carried with such dignity, rises from a dazzling and magnificent 
bust, and is joined on to shoulders of statuesque smoothness and perfection.”’ 


The friends the Goncourts had and merited to have, form perhaps 
not the least part of their glory, when it is remembered that among 
them were such men as Théophile Gautier, Flaubert, Delacroix, and 
Daudet. The friendship of Monsieur and Madame Alphonse Daudet, 
of the “true” woman who is also a woman of talent, the friendship 
which consoled and sustained Edmond after the death of Jules, and 
in which the Daudets maintained, notwithstanding their admiration, 
a right to advise, honours Edmond’s memory no less than the last 
lines of Zola’s funeral oration. When in the case of a man who 
pre-eminently possessed a cerebral temperament, one sees the exist- 
ence of such a gift of friendship, it reveals the tenacious vigour of 
the sentiments, the co-existence in him of an emotional activity as 
intense (a rare thing in men of cerebral temperament) as that of his 
brain. 

‘* All Edmond’s consolation was in his work,” spoke Zola. ‘‘ To-day he is at 
rest; and we cry to him, as Daudet, sobbing and distracted with grief: 
‘Go, dear grand workman, go! Thy task is achieved; go and rejoin thy 
brother in the tomb and in glory.’” 


As for “glory,” the centuries to come shall decide. The two 
brothers instigated, influenced, and guided the movement of a 
whole school of young writers, and that is saying a great deal with- 
out anything else! Glory is shy. It is her prerogative to give or 
withhold the kiss her lovers pray for. Her fancies are unanticipated 
and sometimes surprising to herself. Will Edmond de Goncourt be 
one of those temporary favourites? If so, in spite of the Goncourts’ 
voluminous work it would be an exceptional piece of good fortune, 
more than an expected one! 

Yerta Biaze ve Bury. 



































































ITALY. 
I.—THE MARQUIS DI RUDINI AND ITALIAN POLITICS. 


Tu intrigues are many and various which surround the Marquis di 
Rudini, and which endeavour to make the man who ruled the tempest 
in March succumb to a storm in a saucer in Midsummer. The whole 
entanglement of the recent crisis has been full of backstairs jobberies 
and of bedchamber plots. It is well known that Rudini has the 
aristocrat’s impatience of ennui and of vexatious opposition, and that 
he will neither brook slights nor stoop to duplicity ; and all these charac- 
teristics offer continual opportunities to his very unscrupulous enemies. 
It may safely be asserted that the country would be much better 
served if it were possible for him to rule alone. The Cabinet is but a 
source of weakness to his administration; and he is hampered by the 
exigencies of a Court in fief to Germany and secretly favourable to 
the guerrafondisti. Parliamentary government has always this draw- 
back, that a minister who, left to himself, would rule easily and well, 
is embarrassed by colleagues unequal to him and by the prejudices of 
the Throne. 

No sovereign nominally constitutional has ever interfered more 
continuously than the present King of Italy. In trifles and in great 
things this interference is perpetual. When General Pelloux answered 
Rudini’s summons to come to Rome the other day, he was met at the 
station by a message from the King to go first to the Quirinal. In his 
maintenance of the Triplice the King is in dogged opposition to the 
whole tendencies of the country, as he is in his refusal to make peace 
with Menelik, a refusal which keeps nearly two thousand soldiers suffer- 
ing in captivity and hunger. Peace might have been made after Abu- 
Alagi, after Makalle, after Abou-Carima. One man alone has prevented 
it: Umberto. With a sovereign of this obstinacy it is extremely difficult 
for a minister of the loyalty of Rudini to take his own course; he is at 
every step hampered, harassed, clogged, forced to withdraw to-day what 
he said yesterday, and conscious that to-morrow there may lie before him 
the painful dilemma of offending his Sovereign or failing his country. 
Umberto has unfortunately never been served by a statesman who 
made him understand that a constitutional king should have no 
wishes, no opinions, no actions of his own. Because his father in 
exceptional times used his individual influence unsparingly, he is 
unfortunately persuaded that to so use it at all times is a privilege of 
the throne. 

But Victor Emmanuel galloping over the Lombard plains under a 
storm of bullets, shouting “‘ Avanti ragazzi!”’ was in a very different 
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position to demand obedience to that which is occupied by Umberto, 
sitting at a writing-table in a room of the Quirinale, and with a 
stroke of his pen ordering battalions to go and die in Africa. It is. 
through him that Ricotti’s scheme of army reform has foundered ; it 
is through him that the African budget is not to be reduced; it is 
through him that the leaden weight of the Triplice still drags on 
Italian national life; it is through him that the elections are not to 
take place; and it is through him, as I have said above, that six 
months have elapsed since the defeat of Abou-Carima without any 
peace being made which would restore such as still live of the Italian 
captives to their country; and the number of thé survivors shrinks, 
alas! with every day, through typhoid, sunstroke, hunger, suicide. 
But for him Rudini would have made that peace, and withdrawn from 
Massowah and Kassala, six months ago; and the prisoners would have 
been by this in their homes. The interregnum which has followed on 
defeat has been, and is, neither peace nor war, and it is much to be 
feared that the King hopes, by the aid of England, to reopen hostili- 
ties in the autumn. There is little doubt that there is some secret pact 
between him and the Emperor of Germany, from which Austria is ex- 
cluded ; and it may well be that German aid is promised in it to hold 
down the Italian populaze should they rise during a second African 
campaign. 

Those who most honour Rudini most desired that on his accessiom 
to power he should have been the Minister of the nation, and not the 
Minister of the palace.’ But to become this he must have been in - 
distinct and direct conflict with the Throne. He must have brought 
in measures without any deference to the displeasure they caused in 
high places. He must have been ready for that revision of the consti- 
tution without which no good will ever be effected. Unhappily his 
views do not allow him to do this. He lets the old systems, the old 
tyrannies, the old formule remain, because the monarch desires that 
they should do so. He thinks of the Quirinale instead of the country. 
He is afraid of the alliance of the Estrema Sinistra; it has served him 
loyally, but he dares not trust to it lest it should lead him into conflict 
with the King, as most certainly it would do. 

The absurd Press laws continue, out of date and intolerable though 
they are. The other day the Corriere di Napoli, a moderate and 
monarchical journal, was sequestered for criticising the King’s action 
in politics, the copies being rudely snatched from the hands of readers 
in the street, in the galleries, in the hotels. The Italia del Popolo 
was sequestered recently for two perfectly legitimate articles, one on 
the war-budget and the other on Visconti-Venosta, the only fault 
being that “he who is irresponsible and intangible” was in them 


(1) By an odd coincidence on the same day that I wrote this sectence Imbriani said 
the same thing, in somewhat ruder terms, in the Chambers. 
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criticised. It is clear that such Press persecution as this is absolutely 
incompatible with liberty of the most elementary kind. Until it is 
placed out of the power of Prefects and Public Prosecutors to annoy 
and injure the Press thus, it is idle to say that the Italian Govern- 
ment is other than a despotism. It is a cruel irony to talk of a free 
Italy when such despotism, modelled on the worst forms of Austrian 
and German tyrannies, is the daily rule of life. It is not necessary to 
say toany English reader that a Press absolutely unshackled is the 
first condition of a liberal national life. Until this fact is recognised 
by the Italian Government nothing can be done to liberate national 
life. It is worse than useless to multiply universities and professors, 
whilst any educated writer who speaks to the public as he conceives it 
his duty to speak, is hauled off to tribunal and prison in company 
with the swindler, the malefactor and the assassin. The Press may 
be as corrupt as it chooses with impunity ; it must not be outspoken. 
The unfortunate phrase of inciting to class hatred (lotta della classe) 
is unhappily often used by Rudini as it was used by Crispi, and is as 
elastic as it is indefinite. There is no expression of liberal opinion, 
no utterance of a decree for a healthier state of society which cannot 
be attacked under this clause, and under it condemned as an offence. 

There is no genuine liberty in the country. Any public meeting 
can be prohibited at the caprice of a Prefect, however harmless be its 
object." Any public expressions of opinions can be treated as treason 
and dealt with as a crime. Any opposition to the police renders a 
citizen, however much he may be in the right, liable to immediate 
arrest. The other day, when the beloved and respected Barbato, who 
was one of the most conspicuous victims of Crispi, came to Rome, 
and a few of his admirers assembled to greet him, there was an array 
of armed force and a squealing of trumpets as though the whole of 
Rome were endangered by his presence. This petty despotism is 
most mischievous and irritating. It is Crispinism of the worst and 
silliest kind. When Rudini came into office, his first act was to 
liberate de Felice and two other political prisoners, and it was natural 
to hope that this line of action would be continued by him, and the 
monstrous cruelties of the Domicilio Coatto be ended. But this hope 
has been disappointed ; and there is probably no one more chagrined 
at this than Rudini himself. For though of conservative creeds, he is 
a man of generous, humane, and liberal mind, and it is deeply to be 
regretted that what he considers loyalty restrains him from giving 
rein to his wider views. Unhappily the present rimpasto of his 
Cabinet has associated him with men of the Destra and bigoted 
reactionists; and from the Destra no good thing can ever come. 
Time alone can prove whether the resuscitation of Visconti-Venosta 


(1) An innocent lecture on the Evolution of Property was thus prohibited the other 
daye 
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was a wise step; but the retention of Costa is much to be regretted, 
and the appointment of Prinetti is monstrous. The post of Minister 
of Public Works is a most important one in an artistic sense, and to 
give it to a person of the training and temper of this Milanese 
tradesman, is an affront to the nation. 

Nothing can be worse in every kind of way than the administration 
of public works in Italy ; and as if one minister were not enough to 
disfigure and despoil the country, the Minister of Public Works 
is assisted by the Minister for Education and the Minister for 
Agriculture! Between these three, and the municipalities, every 
species of vandalism is perpetrated, and it is most difficult to fit the 
blame of any special act on the right offender, so successfully do 
they all abet and cover each other, and so ardently do they labour 
in alliance with the municipalities to destroy all that is beautiful, 
desirable, and time-honoured. It is these men who have forced upon 
Rudini such a measure as the enormous grant of public money for 
the new University of Naples, a measure, in the present state of the 
country, utterly unwarranted. There is already far too much 
academic training, creating what Guglielmo Ferrero (himself a most 
brilliant scholar) calls the “intellectual proletariate’’; multitudes of 
youths trained to nothing except mental exercises, and looking 
forward to be maintained by the State. It isa strange moment in 
which to waste millions on a new college, when tens of thousands of 
able-bodied men are forced to emigrate because the country which 
bore them cannot give them a crust, and when battalions of muti- 
lated and invalided conscripts are returning home to drag out a 
miserable existence at the cost of poor relatives who have scarcely a 
rag to their backs! 

Rudini is most essentially a high-bred gentleman ; and this high 
breeding, this chivalry, this delicacy, this magnanimity of temper 
and of action have made him too scornful of, and too generous 
to, ignoble foes. His aristocratic dislike to uproar and scandal has 
made him fail to set his heel on the snake of Crispinism. His clear 
interest was to let the impeachment of Crispi go on to its end: he 
prevented it, and he will probably learn too late the cost of a too 
generous error. <A too loyal deference to a sovereign’s wishes made 
him step back instead of forward at the critical moment; and such 
moments do not often return. 

When he came into power the nation expected, under his adminis- 
tration, two great measures: the impeachment of Crispi and the 
condemnation of Baratieri. It has been disappointed of both. The 
moral effect on the populace is extremely bad. The finest opportunity 
was offered for showing to the nation that justice was equal for all; 
but the occasion was lost. Baratieri was not even degraded and 
consigned to a fortress, and Crispi was not even called on to resign 
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his seat and his orders. “ Fine times for rogues!” says the artisan, 
as he eats his noonday crust, and the peasant as he plods after his 
oxen in the furrow. 

The populace which, in its own rude unaided way, nearly always 
gropes rightly towards the truth, knows that the Throne stands 
between the offenders and their just punishment, and shields them 
whilst just men are sacrificed. The spectacle of Baratieri retaining 
his grade, his pay, his seat in the Chamber, and his right to a pension, 
is as demoralising to the military world as the spectacle of Francesco 
Crispi continuing to be received at Court, to wear his collar of the 
8.8. Annunziata, to dun the State for liquidation of his pension, and 
to daily occupy six policemen in the care of his person, is to the civil 
portion of the nation. 

The moral conscience of the Italian populace is not a sensitive one: 
it accepts with ease, and often with effrontery, considerable turpitude, 
and is too often prone to applaud as ingenuity or dexterity what is 
merely dishonest and disgraceful. It is, therefore, beyond measure 
to be regretted that when, for once, all its moral sentiments were 
justly aroused to disgust at the immorality of a Ministry, and the 
unworthiness of a General, its righteous wrath has in both instances 
been baulked, and its demand for justice been denied. 

Civil law is turned into a burlesque, military law into a pantomime ; 
and the fatal lesson is taught to the populace that whoever is pro- 
tected in alto may commit any crime with impunity. The weight of 
corruption, of successful corruption, all around him is a mass of putre- 
faction too heavy for the populano to lift. He shrugs his shoulders 
and lets it fester on, though he knows well that he and his are dying 
by inches of its pestilent emanations. In March last there passed 
over public feeling in Italy a wave of emotion which was kindred to 
that of the French people after Sedan; the national temper was for 
the moment at white heat; had there been a Garibaldi or a Cola di 
Rienzi who would have known how to seize the moment and to use 
it, great things might have been done. But the hour did not 
beget the man, and the occasion passed. To the finer temper and 
bolder impulse which no one utilised there has succeeded a weary, 
contemptuous, hopeless kind of inertia, a cynical derision which is, in 
itself, a paralysis of action. It finds vent, indeed, in jeering and 
scathing satires such as are never wanting in the land of Pasquin. 
But the indignation ends in the pasquinade ; the gall of the satirist’s 
ink dries up and the wrath evaporates. After Abou-Carima the soul 
of the people was, as I say, at a white heat; but the hand which 
could have struck the divine sparks from it was in the tomb or was 
unborn. 

There was no one to turn the moment to account, and it passed 
unused. The people—unled—have now dropped back into their 
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unwilling acquiescence, their discontented silence. How long they 
will remain in them none can tell. 

There is in Italy, as in most European countries, a strong current of 
revolutionary impulse, and in Italy, more than in any other country, 
it is justified by history. The women, moreover, are in Italy 
frequently more eager for revolt than the men, instead of being, as 
in most other countries, afraid of it. The movement of the Tuscan 
trecciaiuole or straw-plaiters has been worthy of much more attention 
than it has received. It has been momentarily quieted ; but it isa 
fire covered down, not put out, and its incendiary power is alarming 
for its cause is just. 

The ¢recciaiuole are all women of the peasantry, whose industry has 
been ruined by two causes: one, the importation of cheap machine- 
made hats from England; the other, the intervention of the middleman 
between them and their employers. 

Twenty years ago all these women worked at home, and disposed 
of their plaiting themselves; now the straw factory absorbs most of 
them, and the rest, who are peasants plaiting in the intervals of other 
work, are the prey of the go-between, who buys up all they plait for 
the factory. When we think that a straw hat of the rudest kind 
takes two women a day to sew and shape, and that these two only 
receive twopence-halfpenny to be divided between them for the day’s 
work, their protests must appear very natural. The sister industry 
of flask-weaving is similarly paid, and fifteen flasks are the lowest 
number received as the day’s work of two women. Meantime the 
factory-owners and middlemen both make rapid fortunes. The 
demands of these workers are extremely moderate as yet; but their 
wrongs are great, and not to be lightly discounted as possible revolu- 
tionary forces. As they marched in compact bodies along the Tuscan 
roads this year, when the hedges were odorous with honeysuckle, 
they bore an ominous likeness to the women who marched down to 
Versailles a hundred years ago. Whenever there be revolution in 
Italy the women of Italy will play a great part, and the straw- 
plaiters of Tuscany one of the greatest. The severe sentences of 
imprisonment and solitary confinement which have been passed on 
many of them, will not put out the fires of just wrath under cruel 
oppression which burn within them. 

The great anomaly of government in Italy is, that the present 
form of Italian government having been created by revolution, is 
obliged (to secure its own stability) to treat revolutionary doctrines 
asacrime. The revolt of Parma, in the present month of July, at 
the slaughter by the police of Odoardo Cassinelli, is precisely in 
motive and feeling like the various revolts which were headed by 
Foscoli, Poerio, Garibaldi, and other patriots, of which the anniver- 
saries are celebrated with enthusiasm in the same moment as any 
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attempt at imitation of them is chastised by cavalry charges and 
musketry-fire. This contradiction constitutes a false position which 
is, as I have often said before this, an ever-open wound in the body 
politic. It is impossible to say with any consistency that revolt is a 
crime in Italy, when it is entirely to revolt that the existence of Italy 
as a united nation is alone due. The fury of the Parma crowd at the 
murder of this luckless citizen is every whit as natural as the indig- 
nation which convulsed other generations in Parma and many other 
cities, at similar official assassinations in the days of the Austrians 
and the Bourbons. 

The steps taken now by Government to suppress these demon- 
strations may be necessary ; of course, no government can tolerate 
disorder and remain itself respected; but the fact remains, and 
makes the especial weakness of every Italian Government, that it is 
thus obliged to persecute the very principles by which the nation, as 
a modern nation, has been called into being. If the populace resents 
being shot, sabred, arrested, and imprisoned for doing precisely that 
which the patriots whom it is bidden to distinguish by statues and 
venerate with jubilees did in their time, it cannot justly be blamed. 
The fact that one Prince of Savoy then applauded the action and that 
another Prince of Savoy now abhors it, cannot really make any moral 
difference in it. Moreover, now as then, the brutal conduct of the 
police is the chief cause of public revolt. The man killed by the 
police in Parma last month (Odoardo Cassinelli) had been in prison 
under frivolous charges, and was subject to police surveillance, had 
lost his work through this, and when a barber engaged him on the 
miserable wage of one meal a day, the police had intimidated his em- 
ployer, who, to curry favour with them, had dismissed him ; the police 
then arrested the unhappy man as being a vagrant without employ- 
ment! ‘When he resisted, as was natural enough, they shot him in 
the abdomen, and dragged him over the stones like a dirty rag (cencio 
sporco), to use the words of an eye-witness. It is quite natural, and 
is surely excusable, that this conduct on their part led to violence on 
the part of crowds who were already Cassinelli’s friends, and endea- 
voured to be his rescuers, and, when it was known that he was dead, 
was followed by an attack on the police-barrack. To ask a populace 
to consider such conduct on the part of police as the mere correct 
fulfilment of the law, is to make all law detested and despised. In 
the Publica Sicurezza the art of making criminal offences is carried to 
a most ingenious perfection. Harmless citizens are irritated, insulted, 
provoked about any trifle which presents itself, a dog, a child, a 
handcart, a little dust on a doorstep, a guitar played after dark, or 
a game of ball played too near the gate, any little incident or pretext 
will serve; the citizen, if he have a grain of spirit, or if he have 
drunk a drop of wine, rebels, in words at least ; a word suffices ; he 
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is marched off to the police court and from that moment is a marked 
man, ruthlessly persecuted in every trifling detail of his life. 

The police is continually not only allowed but encouraged to be 
brutal in an intolerable degree in Italy, and retains all the odious 
features of the sbirri of an earlier time. The Crispinian reign of 
terror, of course, greatly increased these tendencies to insult and 
bully the people on every occasion; and were it not tragic in its 
issues, the swagger of these minions of the Questura would be comical. 
In Vincenza, in July last, a brigadier and a private of gendarmes 
were in church during mass; the brigadier saw a youth sitting on 
one of the benches with a small book on his knee in which he was 
apparently writing; in holy excess of zeal the brigadier approached 
to rebuke him for his irreverence, and saw that in the little book 
there was being drawn a caricature of his own sacred self. He 
arrested the caricaturist and marched him off to prison. This is 
only one out of a hundred similar instances of the self-idolatry 
and the intolerable tyranny of these men. There is, more- 
over, in every government, prefecture, and municipality, such rooted 
prejudice in their favour, such favouritism, such resolution to admit 
nothing against them, that it is well-nigh impossible to ever obtain 
any redress for injury through them, still less any punishment of them 
for any offence. It is always taken for granted that they are right 
and that the public is wrong. When they are brought to trial for 
similar murders they are almost always acquitted; if condemned, 
it is only to some trifling fine or term of imprisonment. Tribunals 
are always indulgent and Ministers favourable to them. 

Agrarian war, a war of hunger, is very possible in Italy, perhaps 
even near. It seems to many observers wonderful that it has not 
come before now. But the force of the Italian populace is not hus- 
banded ; it is squandered in daily broils and winehouse stabbings and 
village feuds, and there is no knowledge of the union which is 
strength. To produce any effective action in a people unity is the 
first necessity, and union is only a word in Italy. They cannot be 
sure of each other; in every group there is some one who betrays ; 
mutual distrust paraiyzes mutual movement, and so the bulk of the 
nation is quiet, not because it is satisfied but because it is suspicious. 

Rudini believes that the sense of unity is strong in the breast of the 
nation. In Rome, in Milan, and some few cities it may be so, but in 


(1) With the first days of this August the steamers which ply on the Grand Canal, 
to the infinite injury of its palaces, were for the first time allowed to continue their 
transit all night from Rialto to the station. The gondoliers, who already have suffered 
so much by these black devils, as they call them, threatened to strike. The next 
morning the steamers were filled with armed guards; every traghetto was occupied by 
armed force, and gondolas manned by custom-house men were in waiting everywhere. 
The poor gondoliers could do nothing. It is thus that the oldest and mo.t interesting 
industry in Venice is treated, and anarchists meade. 
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the bulk of the people there is not, I am convinced, the smallest feel- 
ing for political or national unity; there is not even in many rural 
parts the slightest comprehension of it. Indeed, how can such unity 
exist when the ration is broken up into different groups, each intensely 
wedded to its own views and creeds? <A large proportion of the rural 
population does whatever its priests tell it; a considerable proportion 
of the aristocracy does so also. In many districts socialism has un- 
limited power, and in many of the towns republicanism has an equally 
strong hold. In the peasantry there is frequently to be found a very 
savage longing for anarchy, side by side with the rooted bigotry of 
church superstition, whilst the majority of the moneyed and landed 
class are conservatives of the snobbish, stupid, intensely silly type. 
To this class belong all the civil service, all the courtiers, and the 
innumerable generals and prefects. This kind of persons are often 
called the sheet-anchors of a nation; it would be nearer the truth to 
call them the dead-lock. Their egotism is absolute, their ignorance 
appalling, their snobbism enormous, their’narrowness, toadyism, and 
rottenness indescribable. These are the people who saved Tanlungo, 
and Baratieri, and Crispi, who control and corrupt the electorate, who 
supported the state of siege and the Domicilio Coatto, who applaud 
when musketry fire rakes the streets, who love brag and d/ague, and 
the Triple Alliance, who cringe to William of Hohenzollern, and 
would cringe just as humbly were he crowning himself in Rome like 
Henry VII. ' 

They block the way to all true reform. They choke up, as sand 
chokes up a channel, the liberal and generous aspirations of Rudini, 
whom they endeavour to bind down as the Lilliputians did Gulliver. 
They conspire against the people on every possible occasion. The 
Domicilio Coatto to them appears a divine institution. They think it 
unsupportable that Lavatteri should be inthe Chamber. They are the 
Junkers, the Jingos, the Imperialists, the Philistines of Italy, and 
if they have their way, in the future there will be civil war. 

The dread of Socialism gives a strength which it wouid not other- 
wise possess to this philistine obstinacy which rejects all political 
freedom. The spirit of Socialism is so totally opposed to the spirit of 
Republicanism that the two cannot act in unison, and out of their 
divisions comes the opportunity of the Reactionary Party, who will 
sustain any ministry which will keep down Socialism, and will support 
such ministry in any measures, however illegal, towards that end. A 
plague on all your parties may be said here, indeed, for amidst them 
all nothing is done, or will be done, to relieve the poor of the burdens 
laid upon them ; the State ruins millions of families, and any public 
writer who says so is accused of /ése majesté. It is monstrous that 
land should be taxed in such a manner that the annual tax far 
exceeds its annual produce; yet that is what is done all over the 
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country, and done by the law in the name of the King, who, the 
peasant is told, is “irresponsible and intangible.” Take one solitary 
instance. In one day and in one pretura alone in Sardinia, of the 
name of Jeruza, there were in the past month one hundred and 
ninety-seven forced sales of the holdings or goods of poor persons by 
order of the tax-collector of that district; some of these sales were 
ordered because the debtor could not pay fifteen or sixteen centimes 
(a penny half-penny), and for this miserable little sum, swollen to 
large proportions by interest, fine, legal expenses for summons, seizure, 
distraint, &e., &c., the unfortunate debtor is deprived of his little 
scrap of corn or pasture land; and by such infamous means, in the 
three last years, no less than nine hundred frechold and dwelling places 
have been taken and confiscated by the State, in this sole conimune of 
Jeruza. 

What state of things could any revolution bring about which, for 
the poor man, by any possibility would be worse than this? It is 
now eighteen years since Marion Crawford cited a similar instance 
known to him in the Agro Romano, and in all these years this 
frightful spoliation of the poor by the State has gone on from the 
southernmost shores of Sicily to the northernmost frontier of the A!ps 
all over Italy and in Sardinia. 

For those who protest there is only one reply: the prison. 

The government, be it under whom it may, strips and ruins the 
people ; it creates a hopeless and desperate misery out of a cheerful 
and patient industry; it turns good citizens and laborious peasants 
into beggars and delinquents, as the physiologist in the laboratory 
turns healthy and happy animals into agonised and mutilated victims 
and putrid carcases. To say that a nation is rightly ruled when such 
a system endures, is indeed to cry peace when there is no peace. 

Rudini counts much on the decentralisation which he is so anxious 
to make general; but so long as taxation and police tyranny re- 
main unchanged decentralisation can do nothing to benefit the poor. 
Cavallotti said, in a recent debate, that what he desired for his 
country was the free play of its various idiosyncrasies, the develop- 
ment of its natural genius; not a cut-and-dried uniformity, not an 
unity produced by the steam-roller of compression. Without this 
free play, without this liberty of special characteristics, he added, that 
Italy would never be more in the concert of nations than a quantité 
négligeable. He believes that the decentralisation begun with the 
especial government for Sicily will produce this elasticity and natural 
growth. But most certainly it will never do so as long as the police 
system, the tribunals, the corporations, and the fiscal burdens remain 
what they are. It is not the preservation of tradition and custom and 
the consideration of vital interests which will be considered by the 
municipal and provincial councils when they obtain an absolutely free 
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hand. These things are wholly indifferent to the local administrative 
temper; the province is a sheep to be sheared, a mule to be sold, and 
the local administrator is the Sensale, who arranges for the trans- 
action and pockets the proceeds. It is difficult to see what remedy to 
this evil would lie in autonomous administration, and it is to be feared 
that the old Italian saying would be verified —Mutano i muli ma non 
mutano gli urli. 

It is the whole Constitution which requires revision. The whole 
body politic needs fresh air, new systems, cleansing, invigorating, 
changing; above all, if the monarchy last, the laws which muzzle the 
nation in its name must come toan end; the Throne must have no other 
protection from discussion and censure than the simplest citizen pos- 
sesses ; the power to choose the Prime Minister must be vested in the 
Chamber instead of in the Monarch. So long as this power lies 
under the Crown, the Crown can entirely paralyze all action of the 
Chamber. The Crown must be absolutely forbidden to shield from 
their just punishment its personal favourites, whether these be corrupt 
politicians or incompetent soldiers, and its enormous civil list must 
be cut down to moderate proportions. 

As long as the army is against revolution, so long revolution will 
not succeed in Italy; but the moment that the army refuses to 
charge the populace, revolution will succeed. The desire for it is 
strong in the breasts of the populace; but it is not yet strong enough 
to draw, as by a magnet, the steel out of the hands of the soldiery. 
There is discontent’ bitter and chafing enough in the rank and file 
of the army, and even amongst the officers, for the favouritism, 
injustice, and petty tyrannies, from which they suffer, whilst the men 
who come home wounded, ragged, sick, miserable, from the campaign 
of Abyssinia, carry the propaganda of such discontent into towns and 
hamlets, plains, and valleys, and mountains all over the peninsula ; 
none can say what result their propaganda may not have in the future. 
The soil is ripe for the seed. These men are all very young. They 
will very likely live long. They will look at their mutilated trunks, 
at their fever-wasted limbs through many a year, and say to those 
who are now babes: “ Do not be such fools as we. Do not let them 
drag you to the shambles.” 

With the childishness characteristic of all governments, the Italian 
government, on the return of the first regiments from Eretria, issued 
an order that the soldiers were forbidden to relate their experi- 
ences, or speak in any way of the recent campaign! It may easily 
be imagined that such an order could no more be enforced than 
an order which should have forbidden the men to breathe. The 
soldiers are scattered all over the kingdom; thousands of them, 


(1) At the manceuvres this month, it is bitterly cold in the Alps, but there are no tents ; 
the men are told all the tents are in Afric. ! 
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cripples or invalids, have returned helpless on the hands of miserably 
poor parents. To suppose that they will not talk of all they have 
seen and suffered, would be to suppose that their tongues had been 
cut out of their throats. Indeed the order, based on the absolute 
ignorance of human nature common to all governments, is openly 
disregarded everywhere, and in the piazza of every little town, and 
on the church steps of every hamlet to which such a soldier has re- 
turned, with his sun-scorched, powder-burnt face, his lean bones, his 
still raw wounds, his ragged clothes, there is gathered an intent, 
listening, pitiful, indignant crowd, hearkening to his every word, and 
cursing those who rule them. For many a year to come, the man 
who has to tell of the maledetta guerra will stir the heart of Italy, as 
Othello stirred Desdemona. Imbriani, moreover, is absolutely right ; 
an Irredentista war would have captivated the sympathies of a vast 
majority of the nation; to liberate the Adriatic provinces and waters, 
would have seemed a high emprise, a tangible desire. But the 
aggressive war on Abyssinia awakened enthusiasm in no one, except 
Court flatterers and hungry military officers. To the King and to Crispi, 
the Crown of Ethiopia seemed a jewel of price wreathed with laurel ; 
but the truer sense of the nation saw in it only the tinsel circlet of 
the juggler. And for this insane effort to secure the tinsel, the 
people have paid in sweat, in blood, in anguish, in an impoverish- 
ment which they may never recover, in an injury from which an 
unborn generation will suffer. 

Every one knows, of course, that war cannot be made without 
wounds and death, any more than omelettes can be made without break- 
ing eggs; but when such a war has been absolutely barren, senseless, 
unprovoked, and inexcusable, the people who pay for it in blood and 
money must curse their leaders with curses, only the more deeply felt 
because muttered under their breath for fear of the spies and the 
Sbirri. Few wars, if any, have been more wanton and more wicked 
than the late war on Abyssinia; none have been more absolutely 
void of result. Thousands of young men have been maimed and 
crippled for life, and an enormous debt has been added to the financial 
burdens under which the country groans. 

At a railway station the other day an officer of Bersaglieri saw a 
private of Bersaglieri who looked at him without saluting. The 
officer went up to him and rebuked him for the insolence. 

“T cannot salute you,” said the soldier coldly. 

“Why not?” 

“ Open my cloak and you will see.” 

The officer undid the clasps of the cloak ; the soldier had lost both 
arms in Africa. These are the scenes which are daily and hourly 
being repeated from the Alps to Etna, now that the regiments are 
returning from Massowah. 
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In a satirical journal called LZ’ Uomo d’ Pictra, there appeared, in 
the week after the Milan festivities of last June, a sketch of two 
street-sweepers. One says to the other, pointing to the royal cortége: 
“Do you see, what plumes, what crosses, what gold-embroidered coats?” 
The other answers, “ Yes, I see. And to think that if only we shouted 
‘Here comes Menelik!’ away they would all scuttle like so many 
rats!” ; : ; 

This is a specimen of the lesson of the Abyssinian campaign, as 
read to and by the people. They have learned the true worth of 
this empty pomp and glitter of war; the true utility of these 
feathered and decorated puppets who prance before them. If the 
lesson abide in their memories, it will have been well to learn it, even 
at its awful cost. But the Italian quickly forgets, more quickly than 
any other nationality. His fury is tremendous for the moment, but 
it is froth, and froth is never lasting. 

The heart of the people was in the right when it held those 
military glorifications in the worst possible taste, whilst hundreds of 
Italian soldiers are languishing in exile and dying like flies of home- 
sickness and of hope deferred. No censure can be too severe of such 
want of decency, as the selection of a season of national defeat and 
calamity for a repetition of the wearisome eulogies of Victor 
Emmanuel, who, if he could have moved or spoken, would have 
broken his sword and thrown it amongst the people in a soldier’s 
shame and indignation at such ill-timed honours. 

At the same time as these ill-bred and inopportune festivities were 
taking place in Milan, soldiers were being disembarked at Naples 
shoeless, shirtless, beggared, miserable, unprovided for, finding their 
homeward way as best they might, whilst a corporal with bare feet, 
and a picture of battle as a placard on his chest, begged for alms 
from the passer-by, and was arrested as an unauthorised mendicant 
by the police. Such facts, such contrasts, as these do more to popu- 
larise revolutionary principles than would do all the meetings which are 
forbidden, and the newspaper articles which are sequestered by order 
of the Prefectures. 

It is idle, and worse than idle, to bid the populace respect “ exist- 
ing institutions,” when these are the spectacles offered by those 
institutions to its contemplation. 

Ovipa. 











II.—THE ITALIANS IN AFRICA. 


Whew visiting Abyssinia three short years ago, and tarrying in the 
quaint old towns of Adoua and Aksum, we little thought that this 
remote corner of the world would so soon develop into a centre of 
European interest. Then it seemed as if Italy gradually but surely 
was establishing herself in the heart of the old Ethiopian Empire, 
and we laughed at our patriotic Abyssinian servant, who prophesied 
that the day was not far distant when his countrymen would sweep 
the Italians and all their innovations into the sea. Since that time, 
after General Baratieri’s victories over Menelek, Adoua and the sacred 
city of Aksum itself fell into the hands of Italy, and the Echegué 
Theologos, the head of the Abyssinian Church, and the clergy of 
Tigré welcomed the conquerors with open arms. 

A few short months have so absolutely changed the aspect of affairs 
that the world can hardly realise the position as yet and what will 
come of it. As for the battlefield of Abba Garima, so lately stained 
by Italian blood, we passed over it, then little dreaming of the part 
it was to play in history, and thus I find it described in my note- 
book :— 


‘*On our way to Yeha from Adoua we ascended rapidly for a time, and 
crossed over a ridge of hills which brought us to a broad valley, completely 
hedged in by an amphitheatre of precipitous mountains, Mount Scellota being 
on one side of us and Abba Garima on the other. A stream runs through this 
valley, the Mai Veless, and the soil looks fertile enough, but it is a sad instance 
of Abyssinian deterioration. Ruined villages are to be seen in all directions, 
with the customary church in the middle, almost hidden by its sacred grove, 
which has turned into a jungle. Apparently, at no very distant period, every 
inch of this valley had been cultivated : now only on a few acres at the upper 
end, where the valley is narrow and irrigation easy, is any cultivation carried on. 

‘* All the surrounding hills have been terraced for cultivation, and present 
much the same appearance as the hills in Greece and Asia Minor, which have 
been neglected for centuries ; but nowhere in Greece or Asia Minor have I ever 
seen such an enormous extent of terraced mountains as in this Abyssinian 
valley. Hundreds and thousands of acres must here have been under the most 
careful cultivation, right up almost to the tops of the mountains, and now 
nothing is left but the regular lines of the sustaining walls, and a few trecs 
dotted about here and there. This valley is most completely shut in—quite «uch 
an one as one can imagine Rasselas to have lived in. We lunched and reposed 
by the side of the stream, and then commenced an exceedingly toilsome ascent 
on foot, up which the mules scrambled with difficulty, by a road which has evi- 
dence of having once been good and carefully engineered, but which in these 
later times is a mass of fallen boulders and small stones.” 


In this valley was fought the destructive battle on the lst of March 
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last, which appears permanently to have ruined the Italian cause in 
the Ethiopian Empire. 

3ut we have not to look to Abyssinia for the immediate cause of 
this crushing disaster; for this we must go to Italy, and consider the 
present state of Italian politics, where we shall see a glaring instance 
of how a cause can be irretrievably spoiled by the suicidal action of 
desperate party-spirit at home. General Baratieri was but the repre- 
sentative of the war party in Abyssinia, and he was driven to enter 
upon a campaign with forces badly equipped and utterly unprepared 
for action solely because the condition of his party at home required 
it, and if he lost his head on the fatal day of Abba Garima, when all 
the circumstances are considered, I think we shall say that he has 
more claim for our pity than our blame. 

Broadly speaking, the advocates of the Abyssinian colony and the 
war to extremity party are to be found in the southern provinces of 
Italy, the principal organs for the continuation of the war and the 
retrieval of the honour of Italy are the Neapolitan journals; whereas 
the advocates of peace at any price and the abandonment of colonial 
honours are to be found in the north of Italy, in the plains of Lom- 
bardy and Venice, where the newspapers are taking up a unanimous 
line on this point. The question is a burning one at present there, 
and it is distinctly assuming the aspect of a struggle between the 
North and South of the peninsula. 

Signor Scarfoglio, the editor of Z/ Mattino of Naples, is the great 
advocate for the war policy. Perhaps it may be the Spanish blood 
which flows in the Neapolitan veins, leading to a certain want of 
judgment and carelessness about consequences, which has made this 
aspect of the case favourable to the Southern eyes, and secured for 
Signor Crispi and his ambitious schemes for the glory of Italy in 
Africa, at all hazards, the warmest support from the South. 

The peace party and the abandoning of Africa party are to be 
found in the north. In cool and well-calculated articles on “ the 
responsibility of the war,” Signor Macola, the correspondent of the 
Gazzetta di Venezia, has argued his point from the opposite side. 
Signor Rossi, correspondent of the Corrieve della Sera, has likewise 
taken up the same line of view. These long-headed sons of Northern 
Italy argue that no colony ought ever to be undertaken except with 
a certain degree of likelihood of torna conto, or financial success ; they 
say that national honour has nothing to do with the question, and 
ought not to be taken into account; that the matter should be 
treated purely as a financial speculation, and that when success is 
doubtful, the object should be abandoned at once. 

Hence, by reducing the subject to its narrowest limits, we may 
safely say that the war in Abyssinia in the past and the policy of the 
future is very definitely a contest between Southern and Northern 
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Italy, and gives us another proof, if there was one wanting, that 
thirty years of union has not succeeded in uniting Italy, that the 
cautious Lombard is no fitting mate for the hot-blooded Neapolitan ; 
and to this fact, more than to any other, is due the recent series of 
disasters in Abyssinia, and the enormous outlay of capital forced 
upon an already greatly impoverished exchequer. 

So as to arrive at a clear conception of what has happened in 
Abyssinia, and to form a better idea of what is likely to happen in 
the future, we cannot do better than consider closely the arguments 
put forward by the exponents of these two lines of policy in Italy 
itself, for, as matters now stand, the conditions are exactly the 
same as they were before the recent disaster, only accentuated. 
Northern Italy is still louder in her cries for the abandonment of 
colonial aspirations and peace at any price, whilst Southern Italy 
is equally loud in demanding the recovery of national glory, and 
the continuation of the war until the Emperor of Ethiopia is entirely 
crushed. 

Firstly, let us take the arguments of Signor Scarfoglio, the director 
and proprietor of the Mattino of Naples, and an inhabitant of the 
Abruzzi province; they are very forcibly in favour of the expansion 
of Italy in Africa, the maintenance of Italian honour and very much 
against peace at any price. His language is strong, and his writing, 
to say the least of it, is emphatic. He likens the honour of Signor 
Cavallotti, Rudini, and Ricotti to a piece of elastic, and bitterly con- 
tinues: “ Ricotti says the honour of an army is saved when it has 
fired all its bullets, even if its generals are under process and bear 
indications of having left the field with a ball in their back,” refer- 
ring to the flight of General Ellena, who was thus wounded at Abba 
Garima. 

Again, he accuses 8. Cavallotti of maintaining that the honour 
of an army varies according to latitude, and what is dishonourable 
at home becomes honourable iu the tropics; and he is very angry 
with S. Colajani, member for one of the Sicilian divisions, who 
maintained that all colonial questions ought only to be considered 
from a point of financial advantage. Having this inflamed the 
patriotic ardour of his readers, he proceeds to give his arguments 
in a calmer and more lucid manner, many of which are very con- 
vincing at first sight, and particularly pleasing to vanity. 

There are two questions to be considered, he shows, in dealing 
with the Italian occupation of Abyssinia. Firstly, the northern 
provinces or the older colony of Eritrea, and secondly, the protec- 
torate the Italians have assumed over Benadir, to the south of the 
Galla country on the Juba River. As to the northern colony, he 
argues that it would be a dangerous possession for ever should 
Menelik’s terms of peace be accepted; if their frontier is not to be 
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fortified, and if there is to be a buffer king of Tigre between 
Eritrea and Menelik, who is entirely objectionable to his subjects, 
it would cause an everlasting condition of trouble and unrest for 
the colony. 

Again, the economic results of a restricted Eritrea would be 
disastrous. The poor pastoral nomads can pay no taxes, and the 
result of an attempt at taxation has been that they have taken their 
departure as soon as the approach of the tax-collector is announced. 
The Italians have bought no properties here; no one cultivates the 
country except for actual domestic purposes. Minerals do not exist 
in Eritrea, and the salt-works on the coast have not proved very suc- 
cessful. The pearl fishers on Dalhac island cannot pay taxes, and 
moreover look on their fisheries as an hereditary and inalienable 
right. The agricultural prospects are not bright, all the littoral is 
without water, and the experiments made by Baron Franchetti, who 
was sent out by the Italian School of Agriculture, have proved that 
only by a great and expensive system of hydraulic work could the 
plateau of Asmara be rendered fertile. Only the districts of Sarae 
and Okule Kusai are relatively fertile, and even here vines and olives 
would cost ten times the price of production, and by the proposed 
limit of Rudini’s colony these districts would be outside the limits of 
the Italian influence. 

Then, again, as to commerce, he shows that Massowa, which was 
once a flourishing port for commerce, is so no longer since the trans- 
ference of the seat of the Abyssinian empire to the Galla country, 
because fruits, ivory, gold, coffee, and skins are more abundant in 
that district, and now the line of commerce seeks the sea by the way 
of Harrar, and Massowa is simply kept alive by being the seat 
of the Italian Government and the centre of their military operations. 
Consequently 8. Scarfoglio is convinced that with the northern por- 
tion alone the Italians can do no good whatsoever. 

Turning now to the southern portion on the Indian Ocean, the 
protectorate over Benadir and the Juba Liver, he sees a very different 
state of affairs and prospects far more brilliant. Here the Italians 
have accepted the protectorate over certain tribes and towns, the 
country about which is exceedingly fertile and well adapted to pro- 
duce all kinds of tropical crops. With this portion of Africa to 
manage, and with an active policy for the expansion of the Italian 
colony in the direction of Harrar and Shoa, future benefit, says S. 
Scarfoglio, is sure to accrue to Italy. Moreover, he continues, Italy 
and Italy’s king, when they assumed the protectorate assumed also 
irrevocable responsibilities over the four towns and tribes handed over 
to them by the Sultan of Zanzibar, and they will be obliged to pro- 
tect them from the raids of the Gallas, the dependants of Menelik, 
and whilst making peace at one end they would feel obliged to com- 
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mence hostilities at the other, and if they abandoned all responsibility 
over this district, Italy would be not only irrevocably disgraced, but 
would cut off from herself all prospect of expansion over the richest 
and best worth having portion of the country. From whichever 
point of view Signor Scarfoglio looks at it, from a point of honour, 
economy, and utility, peace, he says, is absurd, and it would cost, he 
adds in conclusion, “ in fortif‘ca‘ions, in railways, in secondary roads, 
in maintaining forces, in hydraulic works, in transport, in erecting 
forts on the Juba River, twice as much as war.” 

Such are the echoes from Southern Italy, as told us by a man who 
knows Africa well, and the most ardent advocate for the prosecution 
of the war. His arguments are, of course, exceedingly popular 
throughout the whole of Southern Italy, and are warmly supported 
by the Italian army, anxious to retrieve its glory, and by the army 
contractors, with whom his enemies say Signor Scarfoglio is on par- 
ticularly intimate terms. He has had many pitched battles with the 
advocates of peace and the opponents of the Crispi policy, more espe- 
cially with Signor Saracco, who, though Minister of Public Works in 
Crispi’s Cabinet, was much averse to his colonial policy. Perhaps, 
fortunately for the Italian Chamber of Deputies, Signor Scarfoglio 
was unsuccessful in obtaining a seat, if his powers of oratory are as 
vehement as his powers of writing, and as a son of Southern Italy 
from the Abruzzi district, they are pretty nearly sure to be. 

Let us now turn and see what the people of Northern Italy have 
to say for themselves. Signor Macola, member of the Chamber of 
Deputies and war correspondent for the Gazzetta di Venezia, is about 
the ablest exponent of the feelings now rife in the northern Italian 
provinces. His statements and arguments are ably endorsed by 
Signor Rossi, the war correspondent of the Corriere della Sera of 
Milan, and all the leading papers of Turin, Milan, Venice, and 
Northern Italy generally are unanimous in supporting his views. 

On one point only does Northern Italy agree with the South, and 
that is on the absolute uselessness of the Colony of Eritrea as it now 
exists, but at the same time it condemns the continuation of the war. 
Firstly, they say that the expenses of the war would ruin the credit 
of Italy entirely, and would necessitate the expenditure of unknown 
millions of liras ; secondly, that it would compromise the organization 
of the Italian army, drawn up with a view to participating in a 
European and not in an African war ; then, that if Shoa, Harrar, and 
the Juba districts were permanently colonized they would never com- 
pensate for the expense and sacrifice that it would cost Italy to 
obtain them, without so much as taking into consideration the fact 
that they would have to maintain perpetual warfare in the Shoan 
mountains, for the inhabitants of this district being a warlike race 
would never subm't. 
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In the same papers, too, we find it suggested that Italy not having 
industries adapted for transplantation into that country, and not 
having capital to start lucrative trades in Africa, could never hope to 
get her return for her expenditure. Moreover, they show that the 
emigration question has been thoroughly sifted by Baron Franchetti, 
who proves that the cost of his agricultural experiments, first at 
Asmara, and secondly at Adi Ougri, near Godofalassi, to which he 
exported fifteen families of contadini, stood the Italian Government no 
less than four thousand lire per family, and that at the end of four 
years the results were far from satisfactory, and the cost of production 
ten times the value of the articles produced, and now, in the present 
state of the country, this enterprise, which might have improved as 
years went on, has had to be abandoned. 

Signor Rossi, of the Corrivre della Sera, has been in South America 
and seen the Italian emigrants there, and maintains that it is hopeless 
for Italy to try and turn the course of Italian emigration from 
America to Abyssinia, because the class which emigrates is taken from 
the poorest and most ignorant of the Italian contadini, men who can 
just scrape up enough to pay their passage to America, whereas what 
is wanted for colonization in Africa is capital and a high order of 
intelligence. 

Such are the arguments rife in Italy at the present moment, and 
there is no question about it that the position is highly critical, and 
one which places the country in a grave dilemma. National dis- 
honour seems to stare them in the face on one side, and national 
bankruptcy on the other. 

There are still those who maintain that something might be made 
out of a restricted Eritrea, but they are few, and by no means the 
most experienced in the affairs of Africa. Ferdinando Martini, from 
Tuscany, is one of these, a member of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
former Minister of Instruction. Besides his work on Italian Africa he 
is known as a clever writer of comedies, one in particular, entitled 
Chi sa wl ginuoco non lo insegni, gained for him considerable reputation. 
Three years ago he made a somewhat hurried and restricted tour in 
Eritrea as commissioner of enquiry for Parliament. At first he was 
all for abandoning Africa, and brought a motion before the Chamber 
after the battle of Dogali for the withdrawal of the Italian troops 
from the colony, but it was rejected. 

Two years afterwards, when he had visited the colony, he wrote a 
book, in which he gives it as his opinion that it would be madness to 
increase the colony beyond the Mareb, but that as so much money had 
been sunk, and so much labour expended, he does not think it would 
be right to abandon the colony altogether, and he now advocates that 
Italy should hold the restricted colony of Eritrea, make what terms 
she can with Menelek, and devote her attention to developing its 
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resources and encourage combination there as best she can; in short, 
make the best of a bad bargain and not seek to throw good money 
after bad. His views are taken by several papers and writers of the 
moderate stamp in various parts of Italy, and by people who do not 
care to take an active part in the contest which is going on between 
North and South; they hope, but scarcely believe, that it may be 
possible to squeeze something out of Eritrea still. Prominent 
amongst these is the Count Camperio, a Waldensian Protestant, whose 
pet scheme it has been ever since the foundation of the colony to 
establish a Waldensian colony in the Northern district of Eritrea ; 
with this object in view he has visited Africa in person, but his 
schemes are at present in the air, and have probably received a 
permanent check by the late reverses. 

This is a most unfortunate fact for Italy that the extreme radical 
and socialistic element are in favour of abandoning the colony, and are 
now in the proud position of being able to say, “* We told you so all 
along.” 

Papers such as Z/ Secolo and L’ Italia del popolo, &c., maintain that 
Crispi only organized the last expedition to Africa in the hope of 
increasing his power, and silencing for a time the unpleasant questions 
brought forward by Signor Cavolotti on the subject of the “ questione 
morale.” He merely wanted, they say, to divert public attention for 
awhile, and he did so reckless of the results. 

From all these points it will be seen how terribly disunited Italy is 
on this colonial subject, and the question would almost appear to have 
in it the element of renewed disintegration of the country unless some 
firm and cautious hand undertakes the management of affairs. A 
further disaster in Africa would be most calamitous for Italy. 

Luckily they have now in Eritrea at the head of affairs a cautious 
man, General Baldisera ; he has always been opposed to arash policy. 
He did his best to prevent Baratieri from making his advance across 
the Mareb, and spoke out strongly at the time against Signor Crispi’s 
ambitious schemes, and if his advice had been listened to long ago we 
should never have heard of Italian disasters, and, perhaps, for the 
matter of that, we should never have heard of General Baratieri’s 
successes, which were so intoxicating at the time, and the cause of so 
much subsequent disaster. Baldisera’s position now is no enviable 
one, it is fraught with difficulties and dangers on every side, and on 
him depends not only the safety of the Italian colony, but the 
preservation of peace and contentment at home. 

In the deep state of confusion which has ensued after the late 
disaster, and the conflicting reports sent home, it is somewhat difficult 
to arrive at the actual truth about the causes which led to the fatal 
results at Abba Garima. General Baratieri had so free a hand given 
him by Crispi, and so inflated was he by the victories of Kassala and 
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Coatit, that there is no question about it that he lost his head, would 
listen to no advice, and would brook no opposition. As an instance 
of this we may site the expulsion of the war correspondents from the 
colony before the battle took place. Signor Bizoni, war correspondent 
of the Secolo, was turned out of the colony for having said that the 
service of the army was absolutely bad, that the soldiers were without 
means of transport, and that there was the greatest disorder amongst 
them, that they suffered from thirst and hunger; and finally, for 
alleging that some of the soldiers were constrained from hunger to 
eat the leg of a mule which had died from fatigue on the way. 
Signor Rossi, of the Corriere della Sera, was also expelled for confirm- 
ing these statements, and more especially for emphasizing the episode 
of the leg of the mule. 

Signor Mercatelli, the correspondent of the Zribune, was allowed 
to remain because he only wrote home what General Baratieri wanted, 
moreover, the Tribune was a paper strictly devoted to Crispi and his 
policy. Once it had been strongly anti-African in policy, but 
owing to the substantial support given it by Signor Crispi and Signor 
Blanc, it found it more convenient to change its politics. 

Signor Macola, of the Gazzetta di Venezia, was also allowed to 
remain because he was a member of the Chamber of Deputies and 
a man too strong to expel; furthermore, he had hitherto always 
been on the side of Crispi and his African policy in the hope of 
dealing a blow thereby at the extreme radical party which always 
opposed it. However, after watching the progress of events in 
Eritrea, he was led to take up an independent line, and to attack the 
ambitious schemes of Crispi and Baratieri through his organ at home, 
and from his articles published in the Gazzetta di Venezia, entitled 
“The Responsibility of the War,” we can, perhaps, get a clearer and 
fairer insight into the causes of the disaster than from any other 
source. 

In the first place he shows us how responsible posts were given to 
those only who favoured Baratieri’s schemes. Colonel Valenzano, he 
tells us, was put in command, “a thoroughly excellent person, who 
had never been in Africa before, but on his way out with me in the 
steamer read up the Affrica Italiana of F. Martini.” Salsa, too, he 
tells us, was only promoted for bravery at Kassala, and these two men 
received positions for which they were quite unfitted, instead of men 
of much greater experience, simply because they would not oppose 
Baratieri’s schemes. 

Signor Macola speaks at great length of the “ superb ignorance ” 
displayed by General Baratieri, of everything connected with his 
troops; the battalions were sent up country without covering from 
cold, without food, and without a sufficient number of mules to 
carry their things; the medical department was equally badly 
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organize’, being absolutely without quinine and astringent medicines 
so necessary in a climate like that ; an officer who had been clamouring 
for shoes for his men for forty days, at last got five pairs for distri- 
bution among a whole company. As an unheeded prophet of ill, 
Signor Macola is now proudly able to say that he wrote to Marquis 
Rudini in January last, “the success of the campaign is compromised 
by the want of preparation. I fear disaster.” 

He complains bitterly of the expulsion of his colleagues Bizoni 
and Rossi “ for telling the truth,” and “ my letters,” he adds, “ were 
opened and shut again.” He maintains that General Baratieri’s 
brilliant march and surprise of Kassala, and his subsequent victories 
over Ras Mangashah, had quite turned his head and made him deaf to 
all reasonable arguments; that he was blind to the shocking organiza- 
tion of his army, so bad was it that many of the soldiers did not 
know what battalions they belonged to, and had no notion who their 
officers were. 

In the face of all this it is hardly to be wondered at that the 
Italian troops met with an overwhelming disaster when they found 
themselves surrounded by the enemy, and in this rests the best hope 
for the future, that with proper organization and a cautious policy 
the honour of Italy may be retrieved. And it is sincerely to be 
hoped that this may be so, as there is no question of doubt that theirs 
is the cause of civilisation and humanity in this corner of the Dark 
Continent. 

Nothing in the annals of the Italian colony is calculated to give 
amore gloomy aspect for the financial future of Eritrea than Baron 
Leopold Franchetti’s report on the agricultural prospects of the 
country given in a pamphlet entitled, The Future of the Colony of 
Eritrea, and published in 1895. Baron Franchetti spent four years 
in the colony, making experiments on behalf of the Italian School of 
Agriculture in various forms of agricultural pursuits. Olives, vines, 
and fruit-bearing plants were exported from Italy and the various 
parts of the world where they best flourished ; fine cattle were brought 
from Lombardy and fifteen families of Italian contadini were trans- 
planted at the expense of the State to the high plateau of Abyssinia 
to assist him in carrying out these experiments. 

In his report he treats of three districts of the colony. Firstly, that 
of the coast line, near Massowa, which he dismisses as absolutely 
hopeless. Secondly, the district around Asmara at an altitude of 
seven thousand feet, and here the results were by no means promising ; 
vines and olives would here do no good, and cereals could only be 
favourably cultivated with great outlay of capital in irrigation works. 
Thirdly, the districts between Gura and Godofalessi and near Digsa, 
where the results were mostly satisfactory, but ordinary. 
Consequently he wisely suggests in his report that colonists cannot 
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be expected to go to a place where their results will be no more 
than in Italy, where the danger is infinitely greater and the climate 
more uncertain, and where all other employments have to be done by 
themselves :— 


‘* Since the initial collection of agriculturists on the plateau of Abyssinia is 
not sufficient to secure work and sufficient profit for artisans, small merchants 
and little industries indispensable to its existence, and to furnish local merchants 
with the means of livelihood and with produce necessary for new comers, it 
is necessary to supply for this an artificial organization. If not, neither conta- 
dini or capitalists will emigrate there. Private speculation will not see its 
equivalent gain in undertaking such an enterprise, unless it is to provide its 
goods at a price ruinous to the colonists. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
State must undertake this business itself. But in the present state of our 
credit every superfluous expenditure ought to be excluded. The State pays 
millions every year on the army, it spent 8 millions of lire last year on the 
maintenance of its force in Eritrea, there will be 10 millions spent in this 
present year, and no one knows how many in the future for the miltary occupa- 
tion of the colony.” 


He goes on to point out the suicidal policy of a military occupa- 
tion to protect producers of commodities, raising the price of their 
products to one many times their value, and demonstrates that Italy 
need never think of establishing a successful colony, unless the pro- 
ducers who should own the soil, can pay or supply their own protec- 
tion and can provide a market for artizans who will relieve them of 
having to do work to which they are unaccustomed. 

Probably Italy never thought of all this when she embarked on 
the colonial line. But there isno doubt that she has learnt it all now 
by bitter experience, and if the matter had to be reconsidered colonial 
honours are not those after which she would seek. There are those 
in Italy who assert that England is responsible for inducing Italy to 
embark in her mad career of colonisation, and if this is the case we 
have acted the part of the wealthy man who induces his poor neigh- 
bour to vie with him in splendour and thereby leads him on to ruin, 
and if this is the case we are only doing our duty when we try to 
draw the Dervishes away from Kassala. 

J. THropore Bent. 
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Av the time of the birth of Jesus two conceptions of the nature 
of God dominated the Jewish mind. The first and most general 
was that which regarded Him as the stern and inflexible Censor and 
Judge, a Being of such majesty, aloofness, and purity that offences 
against His dignity and honour could be atoned for only by multiplied 
fasts, sacrifices, purifications, and other outward acts of propitiation 
and devotion. This was the Pharasaic conception of God, and it 
enveloped the youth and early manhood of Jesus like an atmosphere. 
It was an echo of this that he heard from the official expositors of 
religion on every hand as, in youthful meditation, he wandered 
pensive and serene among the flower-strewn fields of Galilee; and his 
gentle heart would not believe it. But there was another God of whom 
he had also heard, a God of kingly majesty, too, it is true, but one whose 
love for His children was so full and free that it flowed out to them as 
from a living stream. It was the God of the Prophets and the Psalms. 
This was no stern and inflexible tyrant, demanding for His satisfaction 
hecatombs of sacrifices and burnt offerings, but a God of Love and 
Mercy, whose ear was ever ready, His heart ever open to the cries of 
those who put their trust in Him. And yet had Jesus gone no farther 
than this God of the Prophets and the Psalms, Christianity would 
have remained unborn. But in reality he had shot beyond this, and 
had got a vision of a Father under the robes of the King, of One 
whose loving care for all His creatures was so all-pervasive and all- 
embracing that without His will not even a sparrow could fall. And 


(1) Readers of Ritschl, Wendt, Stansrath,{Keim, Weizsiickev, Rénan, &c., will 
observe that my interpretation of the different problems raised in the present paper 
differs in many particulars from theirs. At the same time I am glad to have the 
opportunity of acknowledging here my deep indebtedness to the labours of these great 
theologians and thinkers, and to those many new and original views of the life and 
teaching of Jesus which they have opened up; and I would venture to suggest that if 
I have been enabled to add anything to them it is due mainly to the opening they have 
left me, owing to the shifting and unsteady conception which they have formed to 
themselves of the meaning to be attached to the Gospel phrase, “ the Kingdom of God.’” 
I cannot, of course, enter into the matter here. I must trust to the reader’s indul- 
gence to accept provisionally many points which the limitations of space will not allow 
me to demonstrate at length. I would only premise that the picture I am now to 
present is in no way concerned with the disputed question of the divinity of Jesus, but 
deals entirely with the Auman side of his personality, and with those purely human 
motives by which on that side of his nature he may be conceived to have been actuated. 
I may add also that the point of view from which I have approached the subject is 
that laid down in the chapters on History in my work, Civilisation and Progress. 
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this loving Father it was that he found everywhere reflected to him 
from the peaceful face of earth and sky, from the sunshine and 
refreshing rain dispensed alike to the evil and the good, from the up- 
springing lilies in their chaste and modest beauty, from the gentle 
and cooing doves, from the religion of simple faith and pious hearts in 
the humble folk about him. 

The difference between this God of Jesus and the God of the 
Prophets and Psalmist, although apparently slight is yet real, and in 
its effects far-reaching. With the Prophets and Psalmist, God is 
primarily the King, whose honour demands that the first advance 
towards reconciliation shall be on the side of the sinner; with Jesus, 
God is primarily the Father whose dignity and honour are lost in His 
joy at the return of the prodigal. With the Prophets and Psalmist 
alike, God’s love is always conditional; with Jesus, it is practically 
unconditional and a matter of free grace and favour originating in 
His own heart. In a certain sense, of course, it may be said of Jesus, 
as of the Prophets and Psalmist, that with him, too, the Love of God 
is conditional ; but there is this difference, that while with the Prophets 


and Psalmist, Jehovah, like a King, wears His front of Justice and. 


Majesty towards the world, while His Love is always ready to swing 
round to the front on the least show of repentance ; with Jesus, on 
the contrary, God, like a Father, wears His front of Love towards 
the world, while His Justice, turned inwards as it were, is but the 
means by which He would persuade His errant children to return to 
him. 

This new conception of God as Father came over Jesus as an 
inspiration, an illumination, a revelation; and borne along with 
it and the inner joy and ecstasy it caused, he moved over the dewy 
morning grass with such light and airy step, that the flowers sprang 
up again behind him as if but bent by the wandering breeze. And 
then it was that he saw that the old Mosaic Law with its Sabbaths and 
fasts, its feasts and sacrifices (to all of which he seems to have had an 
instinctive aversion, especially when put forward as the true worship 
of God), was given the Jews, as he said later of the Mosaic law of 
divorce, on account of the hardness of their hearts; given, as Paul 
afterwards saw, because of their proneness to idolatry, and not because 
God Himself wished these outward observances for His own honour 
and glory. And accordingly he felt himself free henceforth to recon- 
struct those older ordinances contained in the Mosaic Law according 
to the new conception of God that had been revealed to him ; and was 
ready when the time came, not only to clear away by a stroke all the 
multiplied oral traditions with which the Scribes had overlaid the 
Mosaic Law, but to lay hands, as we shall see, in his treatment of 
Sabbath and divorce, on the sacred Law itself; so that although the 
“men of olden time,” as he called them, may have said this or that, 
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he, seeing that their words were only of temporary validity and not 
final and full expressions of the truth, could boldly brush them aside, 
and with equal authority substitute his “ But I say unto you.’ 

It was when his heart and imagination were filled with this new 
and life-giving vision of God and human duty, that he first heard 
of the preaching of John the Baptist; and he was immediately 
drawn to him. For the first time in his life he heard his own thought 
in a measure reverberated back to him from this fiery preacher of 
the wilderness; and his meeting with the young prophet marked the 
opening of a new epoch in his life. 

That the conception John had formed of God was not essentially 
different from that of Jesus is proved first of all by the fact that Jesus 
consented to be baptized by him, and secondly, from the similarity in 
their views of morality. They both preached repentance for the 
remission of sins, and not ceremonial purity and observances ; a change 
of heart, and not of mere outward action and behaviour. They both 
had collected the same sort of people around them—the poor, the out- 
cast, the despised, publicans, soldiers, tax-gatherers, &c.—and both 
heartily hated the Pharisees, whom they characterized as a generation 
of vipers. But when the people asked them what they were to do 
after repentance, a difference for the first time makes itself visible. 
John told those who had two coats to give one to him who had none, 
and to do the same with food. He told the publicans not to exact 
more than was their due; the soldiers not to do violence to any man, 
or to bear false witness against any man, and, moreover, to be con- 
tent with their condition. Now this itself is good Christian morality ; 
as good indeed as you can expect to find in a world which has to go on 
existing from age to age and from century to century ; but Jesus raised 
this morality, for reasons which we shall see presently, to a higher 
power if I may say so, to a transcendental or ideal height. Not only 
were you to give one of your coats to him who had none, but you 
were to give both your cloak and your coat also. But what we 
have to point out here is that both these codes of morality resulted, 
and could only result, from the idea of a God of Love; the only differ- 
ence between them being that while with John, God was rather the 
God of the old Prophets, that is to say, a God with a stern face of 
Justice towards the world; with Jesus, God carried His face of Love 
towards the world, the Justice being but means and instrument of 
it. The consequence was that while John came mortifying himself 
with every form of austerity and asceticism as a propitiation of God’s 
justice, preliminary to the outpouring of God’s love; Jesus came, as 
his enemies said, eating and drinking, and that because in all the 
creations of a God of love he found beauty, harmony, and joy, but no 
asceticism. 

And now occurred the incident which of all others had in the view 
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I am presenting the most momentous effects on the future of Jesus. 
He had gone to John to be baptised, and, on coming out of the 
water, he saw in vision the heavens open, and heard the voice of 
God Himself saying, “Thou art my beloved Son in whom I am 
well pleased.” Now in those pre-scientific days the one thing of 
all others which had the power of crystallizing a vague uncertainty 
of opinion or belief into a perfect assurance, or what Cardinal New- 
man would have called a real “assent,’’ was the Vision. Nearly 
all the great and fiery propagandists of the early ages of Christianity 
were converted by visions: St. Paul, by the vision of the risen Christ, 
on his way to Damascus; Justin, by the vision of the old man by the 
seashore; Augustine, who had wandered for years in the perplexing 
mazes of Neoplatonism and Manicheism (ever drawn to Christianity 
and yet never quite able to accept it), by a voice he heard from a neigh- 
bouring garden saying and oft repeating the words, “ Take, read.” 
Tertullian indeed declares that nearly all the conversions of his time, 
from Paganism to Christianity, were brought about by visions, sleeping 
or waking. Now Jesus must long have felt that, in the language of 
the time, the Spirit of God was upon him to reveal to others the good 
tidings that had been vouchsafed to himself, viz., that God was a God 
of Love, and not merely of stern and inflexible Justice ; a God of the 
poor, and not of the proud, sanctimonious Pharisee. But it is pro- 
bable, from the circumstance of his going to John the Baptist to be 
baptized, that it had not yet occurred to him that he was himself the 
Messiah. It is more probable that, like John, he had only felt himself 
alled upon to preach the good news that had been revealed to him of 
the nature of God. But when he heard John, with all the authority 
of a prophet, announcing that the Kingdom of Heaven was at hand, 
and that the Messiah was even now in their midst, it is probable that 
he felt within himself that if the Messiah were, as was believed, a 
man more endowed with the Spirit of God than were other men, and 
if the Kingdom of God as a God of Love were coming, who so likely 
to inaugurate that kingdom as the man to whom the true nature 
of God had been revealed? Not that John himself had recognised 
Jesus as the Messiah. On the contrary, as he afterwards sent his 
disciples to ask Jesus whether he were indeed the Messiah or no, it is 
clear that he must even at that late period have been still in doubt. 
But the vision was still there, and the voice of God Himself, pro- 
claiming him to be the Messiah. Of this fact, from whatever cause 
arising, whether from his continued brooding over the Messiah of the 
Prophets, or from some real supernatural appearance, there could be 
no doubt; the Messiah, therefore, he felt he must be. But which 
Messiah ? For here again, it must be remembered, there were two 
different possible views of the Messiah to be extracted from Scripture. 
There was the Kingly Conquering Messiah of the Old Prophets and 
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the Rabbis, who, clothed in majesty and power, was to come on the 
clouds of Heaven and to destroy his enemies by the breath of his 
nostrils. And there was the lowly, loving, and peaceful Messiah that 
lay concealed in Isaiah, Zechariah, and the Psalms—the Messiah of 
the poor, the sick, the downtrodden, the weary, and all the wretched. 
This latter view, which was first announced by Jesus himself, was the 
only view of the Messiah, it is to be observed, which was consistent 
with his new-born conception of God as a God of pure Love. But 
the conception of the Messiah as a King and Conqueror was the one 
universally current around him, the one he had drunk in as it were 
with his mother’s milk. Between these two conflicting views of his 
Messiahship therefore he was put on the rack of doubt and perplexity ; 
and it is the contention of this paper that the whole object of his 
retiring like Mahomet to the wilderness was to determine by fasting 
and prayer, and by pondering the words of Scripture, which of these 
two Messiahs God had marked him out to be. 

The result, as we shall now see, was decisive. With the passages 
and texts of Scripture bearing on both types of Messiah filling 
his mind and heart, it first seemed to him in his fasting state 
that if God intended him for the ré/e of a conquering Messiah He 
would command the stones to be made bread forhim. But no miracle 
being performed, he remembered the words of Deuteronomy that man 
“should not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceeded out 
of the mouth of God.” He next imagined himself taken up into a 
high mountain, and being shown all the kingdoms of the world which 
the Conquering Messiah was to make his own; and the thought, per- 
haps the wish, crossed his mind of how glorious it would be to possess 
them. It may have been but for a moment; but if the real Messiah 
were to come to exhibit not God’s Power, but rather His conquering 
Love, this was clearly a temptation of his lower nature, a temptation of 
the Devil as it was called, and must not for a moment be entertained. 
For he immediately remembered the words of Deuteronomy, chap. vi., 
13, “Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God”—the God of Love— 
“and Him only shalt thou serve ;”’ that is to say, he realised that the 
kingdom of God, as he had newly conceived it, must be his aim, and not 
a material and earthly, conquering kingdom, the kingdom of the 
Devil. Again, in his trance or ecstasy he remembered the passage in 
Ps. xci. 11, 12, where it is said of the Messiah, “ The Lord shall give 
his angels charge concerning thee, to keep thee in all thy ways. They 
shall bear thee up lest thou dash thy foot against a stone,” and imme- 
diately imagined himself on the pinnacle of the Temple, only to wake 
up to recoil at what seemed like an attempt to force the hand of God 
in his doubts as to whether His word could be relied on. He remem- 
bered how the children of Israel at Massah, when they were disap- 
pointed at finding no food, began to question whether the Lord were 
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really with them or not, and the words of Deuteronomy referring to 
that event came to his mind (chap. vi. 16): “ Ye shall not tempt the 
Lord your God.” Once and for all he put behind him the base 
thought and the struggle was over. It was clear that the Messianic 
réle he had to play was that of the gentle, lowly Messiah, come 
to reveal the nature and heart of God, and not the kingly con- 
quering Messiah of the great mass of his countrymen ; and from that 
hour he never wavered in his belief, or, except perhaps at the very 
last, shrank from the sacrifices it demanded of him. 

Accordingly, in his first act on his return to Galilee, after his 
baptism by John, he struck the keynote of his whole future mission. 
Entering the synagogue at Nazareth (Luke iv. 18) and taking up the 
Old Testament roll, he opened at Isaiah (chap. lxi. 1) and read, “The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me ; because He hath anointed me to preach 
the gospel to the poor; He hath sent me to proclaim release to the cap- 
tives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that 
are bruised, to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord,” and closing 
the book, returned it to the attendant; remarking as he sat down, 
“This day is this Scripture fulfilled in yourears.” In these few words 
we have his view of what the Messiah should be; this was the kind 
of Messiah he himself professed to be; and from this conception he 
never again swerved. For when John, as we have seen, afterwards 
sent his disciples to ask him whether he really were the Messiah or 
no, he simply said, “Go and show John those things which ye do 
hear and see, the blind receive their sight, and the lame walk, 
the lepers are cleansed and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, 
and the poor have the gospel preached to them.”’ Indeed, the more he 
pondered, the more he was convinced that the only kind of Mes- 
siah that could possibly be sent from a God of Love must be a com- 
forter of the poor, the weak, the lowly, the broken-hearted ; a healer of 
the deaf, the lame, the blind ; a teacher and preacher of the good news 
of the coming of a kingdom of the people of God, the organizer of 
that kingdom, and the judge of the fitness or unfitness of those who 
sought to enter it. To him the old conception of the Messiah as a Con- 
quering King was now an anachronism, an absurdity, a contradiction in 
terms. So deeply, indeed, was he convinced, not only that the Old 
Testament would bear him out in his new view of the Messiah, but 
also (especially after his marvellous miracles of healing) that it would 
bear him out in his assertion that he himself was the Messiah, 
that he could refer the Jews who rejected him, with the utmost confi- 
dence, to the Scriptures for confirmation. ‘Search the Scriptures,” 
he said to them (John v. 39), “for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life, and they are they which testify of me.” Now of all the Scrip- 
tures, the passages relating to the Messiah that harmonised most 
with his conception of a God of universal Love, and seemed as time 
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went on more peculiarly to refer to himself, and had the deepest 
influence in shaping his course, were those we have quoted from 
Isaiah—as well as the whole of chap. liii. beginning with the third 
verse, ‘He was despised and rejected of men,” &c.; those, again, 
which Matthew quotes, chap. xii. 18, as having guided the conduct of 
Jesus at a certain juncture, ‘‘ Behold my servant, whom I have 
chosen ; my beloved in whom my soul is well pleased ; I will put my 
spirit upon him, and he shall show judgment to the Gentiles. He 
shall not strive nor cry ; neither shall any man hear his voice in the 
streets. A bruised reed shall he not break, a smoking flax shall he 
not quench, till he send forth judgment unto victory. And in his 
name shall the Gentiles trust.” 

Here it were well to pause for a moment to consider the deep 
significance the words of the Old Testament had, not only forthe Jews, 
but for Jesus himself. To begin with, then, we may say that from the 
time the Canon of Scripture was closed, the words of the Old Testa- 
ment were believed by all the Jews to contain the complete will of 
God in regard to every thought and action of their lives. So much 
indeed was this the case that when the plain obvious sense of a 
passage was exhausted, secondary meanings of all kinds which could 
be construed into figures and types, hints and forecasts of things to 
come, were supposed to lurk behind the superficial sense, ready to be 
extracted from it by the skilled interpreter. Now to this purpose 
certain parts of Scripture lent themselves more readily than others, 
either because they were couched in language more mystic and unin- 
telligible, or because the meaning they had had for the people to 
whom they were originally addressed was now from lapse of time 
quite irrecoverable. Such, more especially, were the Prophets and 
Psalms, which, accordingly, when interpreted in a mystic, allegorical 
sense, could be shown by the ingenious interpreter to yield solutions 
to all the perplexing problems of the time. Of these problems none 
were more interesting than the nature of the Messiah, the time of his 
coming, and the ré/e he was to play; and on them all the Rabbis 
were full of the most ingenious subtleties. With Jesus, too, the Old 
Testament, especially in its prophetic portions, was of unimpeachable 
authority, and especially on the question of the nature and functions 
of the Messiah. Accordingly, when it had been revealed to him that 
God was a God of Love, and in general terms that he himself was the 
Messiah, there was no way by which he could learn what specially 
he ought to do at critical junctures of his life, but by searching the 
Scriptures for passages that seemed to bear on these situations. And 
hence, the meaning of the constantly repeated assertions of the 
Evangelists that Jesus did this or that “in order that the Scriptures 
might be fulfilled”’ is, that he did it in obedience to the will of God 
as laid down beforehand for his guidance in the Scriptures. 
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But toreturn. If any further test were required to convince Jesus 
that he was indeed the Messiah of God, it could only be the degree to 
which he was supported in his action as the Messiah of the poor and the 
wretched by God Himself. And here the result again was decisive. 
For if God would not interfere to justify his claim to the Messiahship 
after the old type, that is to say as a Conquering King of the line 
of David, Jesus yet found himself supported in his true vd/e of the 
teaching and healing Messiah by the whole power of the Almighty. 
If his Heavenly Father had failed to turn stones into bread for 
him, to bear him up if he threw himself into space, or to give him all 
the kingdoms of the world; on the other hand, as the Messiah of the 
poor, of the afflicted, of the oppressed, he found himself backed by 
invincible power. Simple hearts flocked to him in crowds to hear the 
blessed words that he spoke. At his lightest word the lame walked, 
the blind saw, the dumb spoke, the dead rose, the demons were cast 
out; and amid all the dangers which surrounded him from the popu- 
lace, the priests, the Scribes and Pharisees, he walked in and out 
unharmed. 

With this confirmation in the external world of that of which he was 
already convinced in his own mind, his belief in himself and his 
mission was now complete; and justly so, for all the tests which in a 
pre-scientific age could be appealed to as witnesses to truth, had held 
good in his own case. With the word of God Himself out of Heaven, 
with the word of God in Scripture, and with the word of God fulfilled in 
works of mercy and power, with all these uniting their assurance that 
he was the Messiah of God, the faith of Jesus in himself was henceforth 
unclouded, and his confidence in his own power of imparting his 
spirit to those whom he should choose, unbounded. So entirely indeed 
had the event justified his own faith, that he expected like results to 
follow when it was communicated to others. He told his disciples 
that if their faith was but as a grain of mustard seed, they should be 
able to remove mountains; and he straightway, and without the least 
hesitation, proceeded to confer on them the power of handling deadly 
serpents, of treading on scorpions, of drinking poison without being 
harmed, as well as of healing the sick, casting out devils and the 
like. 

Next we have to ask, what the Code of Morality was that neces- 
sarily followed out of this new conception of*the nature of God; 
and why it was that it went so far in advance of the morality of John 
the Baptist, seeing that they were both deductions, as we have seen, 
from the conception of God as a God of Love. John, it will be 
remembered, had already preached the practical doctrine of loving your 
neighbour ; for when asked by his followers what they were to do, he 
replied that those who had two coats were to give one to him who had 
none, and the same in regard to food. Now, not only is this good 
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sound morality, but, as we have said, good Christian morality as well ; 
and indeed, it is probably as high a code as can ever practically be 
realised in the existing state of human nature, and in a world that is 
expected to coxtinuc. But Jesus, believing that he was himself the 
Messiah, and that his immediate function was to gather together 
followers fitted to meet the angels and saints whom God was to bring 
with Him when He came to establish him in his kingdom, was obliged 
to goa step further, and to preach a morality adapted not to the 
ordinary world of fallible men and women, but to this world of angels 
and saints, to a world where, as he himself said, there was to be 
neither marrying nor giving in marriage, but where men would be as 
the angels in Heaven. It was a transcendental morality in short, a 
morality not for a world which has to climb to its goal by slow stages 
of civilisation and progress, but for a millennial kingdom close at hand ; 
not for a world where political economy rules, but for a world where 
money should be of no value, and where, in the language of one of the 
old Apocalyptical writers, the earth was to be so fruitful that one vine 
would produce a thousand branches, one branch a thousand bunches, 
one bunch a thousand grapes, and one grape a thousand measures of 
wine; not for a world, in fine, where pride, vanity, and ambition rule, 
but for one where the last shall be first and the first last, and he that 
is greatest of all shall be the servant of all. And that there might 
be no mistake as to his meaning he illustrated it by every variety of 
concrete example. Instead of giving one of your coats to the man 
who had none, as John had enjoined, you were to give both cloak and 
coat. With him who compelled you to go one mile, you were volun- 
tarily to go twain. You were not only not to kill, but not even to be 
angry with your fellow-man, not even to call him a good-for-nothing, 
much lessa fool. Not only must you not commit adultery, but you 
must if necessary take radical measures against being even tempted 
to it. Not only must you love your friends, you must love your 
enemies; and instead of resenting wrong you must turn the other 
cheek also. So, too, all exhibitions of vanity, self-love, ambition, and 
pride were to be rooted out as inappropriate to a kingdom of saints. 
You were not, for example, to give alms in the sight of men, but in 
secret, not to pray standing in the market-place to be seen of all, 
but in your closet; not to put on along face when fasting, as the 
hypocrites did, but to anoint yourself as if going to a feast; not to 
lay up money, or take thought for your life or your food or your 
raiment, but to leave all, like the birds and beasts, to your Heavenly 
Father ; and all because men were to be prepared not for a world of 
ordinary human relationships, but for a kingdom of angels and saints, 
and moreover a kingdom that was at hand, even at the door. 

Such was the new religion of Jesus Christ, with the new and ideal 
Code of Morality founded on it—a code of morality, we may remark 
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in passing, which was not laid aside like an old coat-of-mail when the 
kingdom for which it was intended and fitted failed to appear, but 
was emblazoned on high, as an ideal, to draw on the nations to higher 
and higher reaches of civilisation and progress, like a star which, 
although always approached, is never reached. 

So far then the religion of Jesus was consistent, harmonious, and 
complete in itself. But changes were now to be made in it which, 
although in no way affecting its essential character, were destined to 
furnish the starting point for an evolution which was to alter the whole 
future of Christianity. For both external events and the progress of 
his own thought necessitated a further and more advanced position 
than that which he had up to now held. At the outset it is probable 
that Jesus was imbued with the idea that the Kingdom of God would 
come in his own lifetime. But the reception he met with from the 
rulers of the people, from the priests, the elders, and the Pharisees, 
and the knowledge of the violent end that must befall all those who 
could be proved to have tampered in any way with the Mosaic Law, 
or attempted to alter the established worship—he himself having 
publicly declared that it was part of his mission to set aside the Mosaic 
ritual as well as many of the ordinances in reference to the Sabbath, 
divorce, &c.—all this was more and more borne in on his mind as time 
went on, and made him forebode that his life might be forfeited before 
his mission was fulfilled. But this, although an operative, was not 
the only or indeed the main factor in determining the new course of 
action on which he was about to enter. For, as we saw, from the 
time that he heard God’s own voice out of heaven proclaiming him 
the Messiah, he had no way of knowing what specially he was expected 
to do at the different junctures of his life, except by searching the 
Scriptures for the supposed references to the Messiah. Of these, all 
those passages that referred to a kingly Messiah might now be rejected 
at once as unworthy of the new conception of the nature of God which 
had been revealed to him, but all those passages that seemed to point 
to a peaceful Messiah, to a Messiah of the poor and the lowly, toa 
teaching, organizing, and judging Messiah, all these he felt to have a 
direct and peculiar reference to himself; and these he pondered deeply 
at each stage of his work and mission, in order to learn what the will 
of God in reference to himself and his future course of conduct 
specially was. Now of all these references, those in Isaiah on the 
suffering “ Servant of God,” seemed to him to be the most explicit 
and pointed. It is probable that, at the outset of his ministry, he con- 
sidered himself commissioned to bring salvation to the Jews alone. 
At any rate, he is reported to have said to his disciples that they were 
not to go into the cities of the Gentiles or to the Samaritans; and to 
the Canaanitish woman, who wished him to heal her daughter, he 
said that he was sent only to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 
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But the more he pondered the supposed references to himself in 
Isaiah, as well as the logical implications that flowed from his new 
view of the nature of God, the more he became convinced of two 
things. First, that his mission was to the Gentiles as well as to the 
Jews ; and secondly, that he must suffer, and perhaps die, for the cause. 
In Isaiah, chap. xlii., is written, “I the Lord have called thee in 
righteousness, and will hold thine hand, and will keep thee, and give 
thee for a covenant of the people, for a light to the Gentiles, to open 
the blind eyes, to bring out the prisoners from the prison, and them 
that sit in darkness out of the prison house,” &c. Again, in Hosea, 
vi. 11, it says: ‘In the third day he will raise me up, and we shall 
live in his sight.” In Isaiah, chap. liii., ““ Himself took our infirmities 
and bare our sicknesses. . . . He was wounded for our transgressions 
and bruised for our iniquities,’ &c. “And he was numbered with 
the transgressors, and he bare the sin of many and made intercession 
for the transgressors,” &e. 

Accordingly, for about six months or a year before his death, he 
began to announce to his disciples his intention of going up to 
Jerusalem to carry out the programme marked out for him by the 
Prophets. This programme is given in almost the same words by all 
the Evangelists; and according to them, was as follows: he was to 
be delivered up to the chief priests and scribes, who were to condemn 
him to death, and deliver him over to the Gentiles, who in turn 
would mock and scourge him and spit upon him and kill him, and the 
third day he should rise again. Now as, with the exception of the 
passage from Hosea, where he was to rise on the third day, the other 
details of his being delivered to the Gentiles to be mocked and scourged 
and spat upon and crucified are nowhere definitively stated by the 
Prophets, it is probable that they were not foreseen by Jesus, but were 
added by the Evangelists after the event. But, be this as it may, it is 
certain that the thought that he was to go up to Jerusalem to suffer, 
and perhaps to die, now took entire possession of his mind. Not that 
this new plan made any difference in his religious scheme. His con- 
ception of God remained the same; his code of morality the same ; the 
Kingdom of God on earth the same ; and himself as judge of those who 
were to be admitted into it, the same. The only difference was that, 
instead of living to see it and inaugurate it, he should first suffer 
death and go up into heaven, to return again, as he told the High 
Priest, “on the clouds of heaven, and seated on the right hand of 
power.” 

And now we have to see what the effect was of this new conviction 
of Jesusas to his sufferings and death on his disciples. It is probable 
that it was only shortly before he went up to Jerusalem for the last 
time, that the disciples fully realised that Jesus was himself the 
Messiah that should come, and not merely, like John, the preacher 
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of his coming; and this belief they had reached by the most 
gradual stages. It was only, indeed, after the exhibition of his 
marvellous powers asa miracle-worker that Jesus could venture to 
declare that he was himself the Messiah. Before that, there was 
nothing to suggest any connection; and you might as well have 
seized the first man you met and expected them to believe that 
he was the traditional Messiah as that Jesus was. He was a poor 
carpenter’s son, known of all from his youth upwards, without wealth, 
connections, birth, or personal appearance to distinguish him from the 
miscellaneous multitude of his countrymen. He had not come on 
the clouds of heaven to the sound of trumpets, but had been born in 
their midst and had walked in and out among them from his boy- 
hood upwards. And it would appear almost certain that even after 
the vision in which he had heard the voice of God saying to him, 
“Thou art my beloved son,” he had kept his conviction of his 
Messiahship in his own breast, and had gone about ostensibly as the 
preacher and announcer of the kingdom of God merely. For the 
train of thought by which he had been led to a belief in his own 
Messiahship was all so personal and peculiar to himself, that without 
a long novitiate it was not easily transferable to other minds. The 
new conception he had formed of the nature of God, for example, 
which was the starting-point from which all else followed, was in a 
manner incommunicable ; and, except in connection with after cireum- 
stances and events, was not demonstrable by any human arguments. 
The vision, too, in which he saw the spirit of God descending on him, 
and heard the voice from Heaven proclaiming him the Messiah, was a 
quite peculiar and personal experience, not transferable to others. 
So, too, the conception which he had formed of the Messiah as a 
lowly, humble, and unwarlike Saviour, a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief, had to be extracted piecemeal from detached 
passages in the Psalms, minor prophets, and Isaiah. The suffer- 
ing “Servant of God” in Isaiah to which Jesus appealed in sup- 
port of his claim to be the Messiah, was believed by the Jews then, as 
it is by modern critics, not to refer to the Messiah at all, but to 
the Jewish remnant, the ideal Israel, the Israel of God. It is reason- 
able to believe, therefore, that this conception of the Messiah could 
only have been very gradually instilled into the minds of the dis- 
ciples. Indeed, had it been boldly announced by Jesus from the first, 
and before his wonderful success as a Healer had prepared the minds 
of the disciples for it, he would probably have been taken for a mad- 
man rather than for the Messiah. Not only was his character of 
wonder-worker the mainstay of the belief of the early Christians in 
his Messiahship (as we see from the earliest Gospel, that of Mark, 
where the Sermon on the Mount is entirely absent, and where he 
figures mainly as the great Thaumaturgist), but it has been, to- 
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gether with the resurrection, the mainstay of the faith of the Church 
in his Messiahship down to this day. 

It was, then, only after his preternatural powers had been de- 
monstrated to the belief and satisfaction of all, that he felt himself 
justified in hinting to his disciples that he himself was the Messiah 
who was to come. It came about in this way. He was on the 
way to Ceesarea Phillipi just before his last journey to Jerusalem, 
when he suddenly turned to his disciples and asked them who 
the people thought he was. They replied that some thought 
him to be John the Baptist, some Elijah, and others Jeremiah, or 
one of the prophets that were to precede the advent of the Messiah. 
He then went on to ask more pointedly, who they thought he 
was, to which Peter, speaking probably for the others as well as 
himself, replied, ‘‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
So pleased was Jesus with this reply which he felt could only 
have come from the spirit of God putting it into the mind of 
Peter, and that flesh and blood could never have imagined it, that 
he forthwith blessed him, and gave him the keys of the kingdom 
of Heaven, that is to say, made him the judge along with himself 
of those who were to enter the coming Kingdom of God. And 
now that this was understood by his disciples, he began to unfold to 
them those portions of his scheme which had long been silently 
maturing in his mind, and which referred to the course events were 
taking, as well as to the réle which the Scriptures had mapped out 
for him. For from this time, according to the testimony of Matthew, 
Jesus began to show his disciples that he must go up to Jerusalem, 
there to suffer many things of the elders and chief priests and 
scribes, and to be killed, and to rise again the third day. But the 
disciples, although able without too great a shock to their tradi- 
tional prejudices to exchange a Kingly Messiah for a Miracle-work- 
ing one, were not prepared to accept with the same readiness a 
Messiah who, with all these miraculous powers, should allow himself 
to suffer and die at the hands of the people, much less at the hands 
of the Gentiles. For on any hypothesis, whether as King or Wonder- 
worker, the Messiah was one who was to deliver Israel from Gentile 
domination, as well as to introduce a reign of justice and righteous- 
ness on the earth. Accordingly, when this remark of Jesus as to his 
suffering and death was made to the people standing round, Peter, who 
was unable to conceive of a Messiah who should die, feeling that it 
would ruin the cause and prevent people from believing him to be the 
Messiah at all, took him aside and expostulated with him on the 
imprudence of speaking thus openly of his sufferings and death, as 
being sure to alienate from him the sympathy of many of his 
followers. But Jesus turned on him and said, ‘ Get thee behind me, 
Satan, for thou savourest not the things of God but the things of men.” 
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And then it was that the effect of this change of outlook began to 
show itself in his relations with his disciples. The tone was no longer 
pitched in the joyous, happy strain of the early days of Galilee, when 
he sent them out into the world on their evangelical mission, telling 
them to take with them neither money nor changes of garment, to 
have no care or anxiety for the morrow, but to go from door to door 
joyously proclaiming the glad tidings of the coming kingdom of 
God, and lightly shaking the dust off their feet from those places that 
would not receive them. All was now changed, and the tone was 
one of gloom, foreboding, and sorrow. They were told that they, 
like himself, would have to pass through much tribulation before 
the kingdom of God should come; that they would have to take 
up their cross, prepared like him to lose their life now, if they were 
to attain to life eternal in the kingdom of God, when he should 
return with his angels to establish it in the glory of his Father. And 
so they journeyed up to Jerusalem, pausing here and there, while 
Jesus worked miracles of healing as he went along, or discussed with 
his disciples his future prospects; he, firmly resolved in his own mind 
to carry out to the letter the course marked out for him by the 
Prophets, while leaving the means and the issue to God; they, hope- 
ful and confident in their Master’s power. When they came within 
sight of the city, the difficulty the disciples felt in understanding the 
attitude of Jesus does not seem to have lessened. They were con- 
vineed, in spite of his repeated protestations to the contrary, that the 
Messiah would not be permitted to die either at the hands of the Jews 
or of the Gentiles. There was no warrant, either in popular tradition 
or in Scripture, for a Messiah who should have to come a second time 
to complete a work left unfinished at the first coming; and this was 
what his death would mean. Jesus was either, therefore, not the 
Messiah at all, or if he were, he would not be permitted by God to 
die. But since Cesarea Phillipi they had no longer the least 
shade of doubt as to his Messiahship. The conclusion then was 
obvious—he was not to die. 

Jesus, on the other hand, although filled with the conception of 
the suffering that lay before him, if not of his death, was more or 
less perplexed and distracted by the conflicting bearings of the 
various texts which he believed to refer to himself; and it is in this 
perplexity that I find the key to his whole subsequent procedure. 
The general tenor of most of them was that he should suffer and 
probably die; and if so, his second advent, although foreign to the 
Jewish conception of the Messiah, would be rendered certain by the 
prophecy in Daniel, which he now often quoted as referring to 
himself, the prophecy, viz., in which the Son of Man was to come on 
the clouds of Heaven. Accordingly, when the little party had come 
in sight of Jerusalem, and the disciples began to exult in the immediate 
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prospect of the kingdom being ushered in (Luke xix. 11), Jesus was 
again obliged to repress their ardour by assuring them that he should 
have to die and leave them for a while, and that much would have to 
be done and endured both by them and himself before the Kingdom 
of God should come. To enforce the lesson he told them the parable 
of the nobleman who, on going into a far country, left his servants 
ten, five, and one pound respectively, with the charge that they were 
to occupy till he returned, and pointed out to the disciples, who 
apparently imagined that there was nothing for them to do but to 
enter in and take their seats beside him, that like the man who hid 
his one pound in a napkin, they would be punished for any slacken- 
ing of their efforts in the cause by exclusion from the Kingdom. 
But he hastened to give them assurance that he would not leave them 
always, but would soon again return, by adding, “ Verily I say unto 
you, That there be some of them that stand here, which shall not taste 
of death, till they have seen the kingdom of God come with power” 
(Mark ix. 1). So far all seemed clear and explicit. But observe there 
were other passages which seemed to imply that the kingdom would be 
established by God himself without the necessity of the death of the 
Messiah ; and it so happened that the passages suggesting this view 
were precisely the ones which Jesus had selected for himself to regu- 
late the mode of his public entry into Jerusalem. One of the passages 
in question is Zech. ix. 9, where it is said, “ Rejoice greatly, O 
daughter of Zion ; shout, O daughter of Jerusalem: behold, thy King 
cometh unto thee : he is just, and having salvation ; lowly, and riding 
upon an ass, and upon a colt the foal of an ass.” And that it was to 
be a peaceful kingdom established by God himself without any neces- 
sity for the Messiah’s suffering and death, is apparent from the next 
verse, where it is said, “ And I will cut off the chariot from Ephraim, 
and the horse from Jerusalem, and the battle bow shall be cut off: 
and he shall speak peace unto the heathen: and his dominion shall be 
from sea to sea, and from the river even unto the ends of the earth.” 
So deeply indeed was Jesus convinced that this prophecy referred to 
himself, that he had an ass brought him and rode, into Jerusalem on 
it amid the shoutings and hosannas and waving of palm-branches of 
his disciples and followers; and when reproached by the Pharisees for 
permitting this demonstration, he replied that it was out of the 
mouths of simple folk like these that God proclaimed the truth, and 
that were they to be silent, the very stones would cry out that he 
was the Messiah. ' 

Here, then, were two series of apparently conflicting prophecies, 
bearing evidently each on himself; and between the two he seems to 
have fluctuated in restless alternation ; now, in his happier moments, 
and perhaps under the stimulus of his disciples’ hopes, seeming to feel 
that God would come to his assistance and bring in the kingdom 
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without the necessity of his death; and now, in his deeper and 
probably more habitual mood, resigning himself to those that seemed 
clearly to foreshadow his suffering and death. The effect of this 
strain and tension of mind, of this uncertainty as to what amid these 
cross-currents of prophecy should next befall him, wasa state of agita- 
tion, anxiety, exaltation, and impatience, which was unknown in his 
earlier time, when, as the simple bringer of the good tidings, he walked 
calm and serene among the fields and beneath the skies of his beloved 
Galilee, not yet having assumed his high Messianic réle. He became 
uncertain and capricious in his moods, stormy gusts of violence and 
suspicion alternated with and passed egain into his old habitual 
calm ; the old sweetness, dignity, and serenity intervening as lull and 
pause between the conflicting and rapidly alternating fits of violence, 
pathos, exaltation, and despair. The first recorded outbreak was 
shortly after he had entered the city, when going to the Temple and 
seeing the money-changers and sellers of beasts of sacrifice chaffering 
and haggling over the gains which the Temple brought them, and 
remembering the words of Isaiah that God’s house was “ a house of 
prayer for all nations,” and of Jeremiah that they had made it “a den 
of thieves,” he forthwith proceeded to violently overturn the tables of 
the money-changers and the seats of those engaged in selling 
doves. All his actions are now performed in this high state of tension 
and exaltation. He goes out to Bethany and coming to a fig-tree with 
leaves on it and no fruit, he, being hungry, condemns it as if it had 
been a conscious offender, to a state of sterility for ever. Highly- 
strained metaphors and strong hyperboles can alone express the 
intensity of his feelings. The Scribes and Pharisees he denounces as 
serpents, vipers, hypocrites, whose chance of entering the kingdom of 
God, when compared with that of the very publicans and harlots, is 
small. Even the Temple he speaks of with scant respect; and its 
perpetuity, which to the Jews was as secure as if its foundations were 
rooted in eternity, he disposes of by a wave of his hand, as if it were 
an air-castle or a dream. His ideas are so boundless, his exaltation 
so intense and keen, that he feels himself equal to a world in 
arms. He talks much and frequently of his coming in the clouds of 
Heaven ; parries and thrusts with the Pharisees and Saducees with the 
greatest lightness and dexterity ; disposing with the ease of a skilled 
fencer of all attempts to entrap or puzzle him on such questions as 
the authority of Cesar, the resurrection in relation to the levirate 
law, &c., going into the infinite subtleties of the Jewish law, and 
meeting the objection that the Messiah was to be the Son of David, 
&e., &e., with a zest and subtlety worthy of the Scribes themselves. 
But as time went on, and still no sign of the intervention of God 
anywhere appeared, the intermittent hope of a continuous, peaceful 
triumph, which the Zechariah prophecy had inspired, began to grow 
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dim and cold; and the old habitual feeling that he must suffer and 
die came back to him in all its force, bringing with it all the old 
sweetness, dignity, pathos, and resignation. With the sure pre- 
monition of his doom he prepared his last meal with his disciples ; 
breaking the bread and drinking the wine with words ever memorable 
for their dignity, beauty, and sweet serenity. But his feelings 
were at too high a pitch of tension to maintain except for moments 
this serenity and repose; and before they had well sat down he had 
begun again, while admitting the necessity of his death, to heap 
denunciations of woe on those who should betray him. The meal 
finished, after singing a hymn they went out into the street, and as they 
wandered along, Jesus knowing the shock of horror and disappoint- 
ment with which his disciples would receive the news that he had been 
taken, said to them, “‘ Many of you will be offended in me this night,” 
justifying himself, however, as usual, by the words of prophecy which 
he felt were intended for him, “I will smite the shepherd, and the 
sheep of the flock shall be scattered’? (Matt. xxvi. 31). But at 
the same time, to recover the ground which in spite of their protes- 
tations he knew must be lost by his admission, he appealed to the 
Jewish belief that none could rise from the dead but the elect of God, 
by adding, “ But when I am risen I will go before you into Galilee.” 
And when they had all begun protesting their undying allegiance and 
devotion (Peter, as usual, with special ardour), he turned on him and 
said, “ Before the cock crows you will have denied me thrice.” 
Arrived at the Garden of Gethsemane, his suspicions heightened to the 
preternatural pitch by the movements of Judas, he charged the rest of 
them to watch and pray, lest they, too, should enter into temptation to 
betray or deserthim. In this extreme agitation of mind he completely 
loses for moments his self-control, twice falling on his knees, praying 
fervently to God that he would take away this cup of bitterness and 
death from him, and only completely resigning himself to the divine 
will when he saw the armed multitude with Judas at their head ap- 
proaching him from the distance. This tone of resignation he main- 
tained throughout his trial, claiming for himself with great dignity 
and impressiveness, when challenged by the High Priest, the title of 
King of the Jews, which he had received from Zechariah ; but 
exhibiting a glimpse of the burning fanaticism which had now 
become a settled conviction of his life, when he quietly but proudly 
added, “And henceforth ye shall see the Son of Man sitting on 
the right hand of power, and coming on the clouds of heaven.” 
But however violent and sudden may have .been the fluctuations 
and alternations of mood during these last hours, Jesus, if we are to 
believe the Evangelists, never seems to have let go the secure thread 
of prophecy as guide in the maze of conflicting alternatives, but at 
each juncture up to the very gate of death, let his conduct and action 
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be guided by it down even to the most trivial particulars; as, for 
example, when on the cross, knowing, as the Evangelist says, that all 
things were now accomplished, he said, “I thirst,”’ in order that the 
Scripture might be fulfilled, which says, “in my thirst they gave me 
vinegar todrink.”” All, however, was now soon to be over, and Jesus, 
still hoping against hope, that the Zechariah prophecies would prove 
true, and that God would even yet intervene for his rescue and release, 
but finding that it was not so to be, with the loud cry of despair on 
his lips, ““ My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me?” expired. 
So passed away in his prime, and with a cry of anguish 
and despair, this great and beautiful spirit, more fruitful for 
humanity in his death than in his life; leaving his poor disciples 
not only mourning and forsaken but utterly dumbfounded and 
perplexed. For a Messiah to die had seemed to them simply 
impossible, and now that he was dead his resurrection would have 
been to their minds an equal impossibility. But this mood did not 
last long, for the resurrection in which they firmly believed, following 
closely after, swiftly reassured them. It was the one thing needed to 
enable them to weave together the scattered threads of his eventful life 
and teaching, never before really understood by them, into a single, 
continuous, harmonious, and consistent whole. It was the last proof 
needed to convince them of his Messiahship; for, as we have said, no 
one could be conceived as rising from the dead before the Judgment, 
unless he were indeed like Enoch and Elijah, one of the Elect of God; 
and they were satisfied. And this it was, which now uniting with the 
memories of his miraculous powers, and of those appeals to Scripture 
in which they now saw every action of his life foreshadowed ; this, 
with the remembrance of his beautiful character, his serene wisdom, 
and the new and blessed emotion inspired by his revelation of the 
Father’s love ; this, together with the aroma left behind by it all, and 
which has sweetened the centuries—all this, with the steady light 
shining in the surrounding gloom, of his return in glory when they 
should take their seats by the side of their beloved Master, united to 
produce a conviction which never again wavered or grew dim, but 
kept alive by the Holy Spirit and the very presence of Jesus himself 
in the ever-recurring sacramental meals, launched Christianity on its 
world-conquering career. How it fared with it afterwards, what 
evolution it underwent in the minds of men as time went on, and 
what the principles were which guided the course of that evolution— 
on all this I cannot enter here. My object will have been sufficiently 
gained if I have stimulated others to go over the old records with 
minds disengaged from old prejudices or preconceptions. 
Joun Beattie Crozier. 
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Tue mass of material which is indicated by the phrase “ Children’s 
Poetry ” is roughly to be divided into two classes, subjective poetry 
and objective poetry. The subjective deals with children’s thoughts 
and the state of childhood, mostly from within, and very frequently is 
genuine poetry; the objective is narrative and descriptive, written 
entirely from without, and is rarely anything but rhyme and metre 
combined to instruct, amuse, or entertain. (The word “ poetry,” 
however, may be retained as a term of convenience, if not as an 
accurate description.) Examples in the subjective class are the child 
poems of Wordsworth and Blake; good specimens of the objective 
class are “ John Gilpin,” and “ James and the Shoulder of Mutton.” 
With subjective poetry children have no sympathy—they do not 
need it, for every child is its own poet; but to grown-up people who 
once were children and can remember, it may offer rich enjoyment. 
Hitherto in collections of poetry aimed at the heads of child readers, 
the relative proportion of the subjective kind, which they cannot 
begin to comprehend or appreciate, to the objective, which they do like, 
has been as ten to one or even greater. I think it is time that this 
injustice should be removed. I think children deserve to have a 
volume of persuasive, fascinating verse which they may read or 
listen to from cover to cover without suspicion and without drowsiness, 
prepared for them with that singleness of purpose which directed Mr. 
Henley when compiling his admirable Lyra Heroica for boys; while 
for adult readers might be gathered within two covers a posy of the 
best poetry about children, fitted by its truth and beauty to keep their 
hearts green and sweet. As it is, neither of these collections exists, 
although not a few are to be obtained which hold material enough to 
form the nucleus of each. For the sake of convenience when referring 
to them later, let us call these two necessary collections the Grown-up’s 
Anthology and the Child’s Anthology. 

The best-known collections of children’s poetry (so called) are Mr. 
F. T. Palgrave’s Children’s Treasury of English Song, Mr. Coventry 
Patmore’s Child’s Garland of Verse, and Mr. Andrew Lang’s Blue 
Poetry Book, the respective editors of which seem to have compiled 
in the main for themselves, and then, by way of averting a charge of 
selfishness, to have addressed the book to a younger generation. 
Before looking into these anthologies, it should be understood that 
one finds fault only with their avowed destination. As a collection 
of poems about childhood each in its own way is delightful, although 
even then not satisfactory. It is as vehicles for the entertainment of 
young readers that they are so sadly to seek. 
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Among the total number of pieces in the three collections I find not 
more than thirty which should be included if the pleasure of the child 
were the sole concern of the editor. These are, almost without exception, 
narratives, and as such should be chosen for their interest as stories, 
and not for intrinsic poetical merit at all; although, on the other hand, 
a good tale presented in conspicuously bad verse would of course be 
omitted from such a volume as is here foreshadowed. Each of the 
three editors draws largely upon Wordsworth. I should take not a 
line. Each of the three editors quotes Gray’s “ Elegy.” I should as 
soon think of printing Pope’s “ Essay on Man.” Mr. Lang borrows 
freely from Burns; and how the future is discounted! On the other 
hand he gives Peacock’s “ War Song of Dynas Vawr,”’ which is 
a discriminating choice, and Macaulay’s “ Armada” and “ Ivry,” 
and, as might be expected, several of the finest of the old ballads. 
These selections are, I think, good; but I would omit the “ Ancient 
Mariner,” as being too good. Each of the three editors offers much of 
Blake. There, again, I think them wrong. Blake sang of childhood 
in the abstract, and to men and women whose hearts are right he is a 
fount of pure joy; but children care nothing for childhood in the 
abstract—and well for them that it isso. A bad fairy seeking at the 
cradleside for a luckless gift could not bestow upon a child aught 
less enviable than the habit of self-consciousness. 

In place of the abstract pieces, and any insistence on the condition 
of childhood, I should like to see’ more fun and irresponsibility. The 
Child’s Anthology should amuse and delight from first page to last ; it 
should, although not in itself poetry, stand for poetry in the minds of 
its young readers, and convince them that poetry is a good thing and 
a pleasant, and thus, instead of being indifferent to it, or worse, 
prejudiced against it, they would be prepared for the time when, like 
Aurora Leigh, they “ chanced ”’ (as all of us should) upon: the poets 
in reality. To a mind that is not ready for it poetry presents few 
attractions, and these are diminished rather than augmented by the 
encomiastic statements of relatives and instructors. The governess’s 
approval of Gray’s “ Elegy” does not make its portentous solemnity 
any less depressing to her pupils, unable yet to perceive its beauty ; 
and to confront the childish reader with Wordsworth’s great “‘Ode on 
the Intimations of Immortality” (as Mr. Palgrave does) may lead 
him to believe that it is not Heaven, but the other place, that lies 
about us in our infancy. 

How many of us there are who have been kept from the right atti- 
tude towards certain poems for no other reason than that in our young 
days we were incessantly called upon to learn or to admire them! If, 
however, we had been given a volume of verse of the kind we were 
ready to enjoy, which, as I have said, had stood for poetry in our 
minds, we should have known no such barrier. Such a volume should 
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entertain throughout—it should offer legend, narrative, and fun. It 
should be as gay as it could be made, compatible with technical 
excellency. 

The Child’s Anthology would not be easy to compile. On the other 
hand the editor setting about to prepare a book likely, by the em- 
phasis which it laid upon the blessedness of the state of childhood, to 
turn mature thoughts very pleasantly, if somewhat regretfully, down 
the backward way, would find an abundance of fields in which to 
glean. And he would find, too, that several sources from which, at 
the first blush, one would think to borrow largely for the Child’s 
Anthology are suitable only for the Grown-up’s. There is, pre- 
eminently, Robert Louis Stevenson’s Child’s Garden of Verses. Only 
the other day no less a critic than Mr. Traill was remarking 
upon the gain to the British nursery afforded by this book, and 
yet our ideal editor for young readers would take not more than 
a mere sip from its pages. He would hold that it is not a child’s 
book at all ; he would hold that it is essentially matter for men and 
women, and is not to be opened until we are on the other and less de- 
lightful side of that phase of life of which it tells. To hand the book 
to children, he would say, and bid them learn it, is to manufacture so 
many second-hand Stevensons. Every child, more or less intelligently, 
does this kind of thing for itself, and in Heaven’s name keep it 
original! A Child’s Garden of Verses, however, may as well keep 
its reputation as a nursery classic, for it thus remains one of those 
books which parents buy for their children in order that they may 
read them themselves. Every Christmas there is a wave of such 
reflex generosity. 

A Child’s Garden of Verses is the ideal field for the Grown-up’s 
harvester. It stands alone. There is nothing like it, so intimate, 
so simply truthful, in our language, in any language. Herein the 
poet (at last one may use the words “ poet” and “ poetry ” with no 
reservations) has accomplished that most difficult of feats: he has 
recaptured in maturity the thoughts, ambitions, purposes, hopes, fears, 
philosophy of the child. We have speech from 


©. 6 06 © 0 6 of st 66. the immortal 
Child tarrying all his lifetime in his heart.” 


It is our joy, as we listen, to recapture them too. To say “Such an 
one was I,” “ Just so did I behave,” “I also hunted behind the sofa 
back.” The man of genius who can draw from his charmed reader a 
genuine “TJ also,” is assured of a niche in the heart. The Child’s 
Garden of Verses is one of those books which inspire the feeling— 
almost the passion—of gratitude. As we read our eyes are a little 
moist—with satisfaction ; and now, when the words have the sym- 
pathetic alliance of Mr. Charles Robinson’s pencil, more so than 
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ever. (Never were author and artist in closer accord. It adds 
matter to our grief for Mr. Stevenson’s early death that he could 
not see these winsome pictures, especially perhaps the last.) As we 
read, years fall away, wrinkles are smoothed out, the envious crow 
removes his foot, world-knowledge so bitterly acquired evanesces, and 
once again the man isa child at play, and a bird is singing in his 
heart as of old. 

I said just now that in reading these verses, we can exclaim “I 
also.” But that was a slight exaggeration. Only a very few 
readers could honestly say that, for the Stevenson child is a child 
of genius, removed from the ordinary child by a wide gulf. It is 
true that a philosopher has recorded his belief that every child has 
genius; but, even if that be so, there are degrees. It is given to 
few to possess the wisdom and imaginings of this little gardener. 
The difference between the child of genius and the ordinary child 
may be illustrated by quotation. The ordinary child, impelled to 
verse in the presence of a cow, remarks, 


‘* Thank you, pretty cow, that made 
Pleasant milk to soak my bread, 
Every day and every night, 

Warm and sweet and fresh and white’ 


9. 
’ 


and soon. The child of genius says, 
‘* The friendly cow,: all red and white, 
I love with all my heart ; 
She gives me cream with all her might, 
To eat with apple tart.” 


And take these lines, called “System” (noting what an advantage 
it is when child and man collaborate in a book about children—the 
child gives the essence and the man the titles) :— 


“* Every night my prayers I say, ‘* The child that is not clean and neat, 
And get my dinner every day, With lots of toys and things to eat, 
And every day that I’ve been good, He is a naughty child, I’m sure! 

I get an orange after food. Or else his dear papa is poor.”’ 


The first seven lines might conceivably have been written by any 
average young rhymer. Inthe last—such a sweet reservation !—we 
have the child of genius again. And there is vision in this descrip- 
tion of fairy land, as a place— 


‘* Where all the children dine at five, 
And all the playthings come alive;” 


and in the thought as he launches his boats, 


** Away down the river, 
A hundred miles or more, 
Other little children 
Shall bring my boats ashore ’’— 
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vision that would be impossible to the ordinary child. Similarly in 
this pronouncement on “ The Whole Duty of Children,” the genius 
is in the last line :— 
‘* A child should always say what's true, 
And speak when he is spoken to, 
And behave mannerly at table: 
At least as far as he is able.” 

But, with all deference to Mr. Traill, this is not food for young 
readers. The fact that Mr. Stevenson is always on the side of the 
nurses does not make him a writer for the nursery. To press poetry 
into the service of the disciplinarian is to mistake its function. What 
could be more delightful to read than this optimistic “‘ Thought,” with 
its humorous vagueness— 


‘* The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 


” 


—and yet how disenchanting would it be to hear the sentiment uttered 
by one’s own little son! These things should remain implicit in 
childhood ; and when expressed, expressed by deeds, not words. 

One reflection that occurs and recurs in childhood, and should be 
illustrated in the Grown-up’s Anthology, finds no prominent place in 
Mr. Stevenson’s pages: the unreason of grown-up people. The 
spectacle of their elders wasting their opportunities for enjoyment 
troubles most children. A poem in a modest, thoughtful volume 
entitled Studies in Verse, by Charles Grant, which appeared in 1875, 
expresses a little girl’s views on this question very neatly. She has 
taken a doll into her confidence, and beginning with the postulate 
(which everyone will grant) ‘“ Grown-up people are so stupid, Dolly 
dear,” particularizes thus :— 


«* There’s papa now—if he wish’d it, ‘* Now if I were big, Miss Dolly, 


He might play ; Do you think 

Yet he reads, and writes, and ciphers I would look at nasty paper, 
All the day. Pens, and ink ? 

‘* Aud mamma, when no one’s louk- ‘‘ I would scamper through the green- 
ing, house, 

You should see, Chase the cat, 

Only takes one lump of sugar And I'd live on sugar-candy, 
In her tea. Think of that!” 


It is not given to all children to be philosophers, but every child 
makes believe, and every child looks bravely into the future, and in- 
dulges in generous building schemes. For the best make-believe 
poems, which would constitute a large section of the Grown-up’s 
Anthology, we must go again to the Child’s Garden; there the 
standard is once more set. Look, for example, at the “Land of 
Story Books ”— 
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** At evening when the lamp is lit, ‘‘ These are the hills, these are the 
Around the fire my parents sit ; woods, 
They sit at home and talk and sing, These are my starry solitudes ; 
And do not play at anything. And there the river by whose brink 
‘« Now, with my little gun, I crawl The roaring lions come to drink. 
All in the dark along the wall, ‘* T see the others far away, 
And follow round the forest track As if in firelit camp they lay, 
Away behind the sofa back. And I, like to an Indian scout, 
‘‘ There, in the night, where none can Around their party prowled about. 
spy, ‘* So, when my nurse comes in for me, 
All in my hunter's camp I lie, Home I return across the sea, 
And play at books that I have read, And go to bed with backward looks 
Till it is time to go to bed. At my dear land of story-books.” 


I cannot find anywhere else such intimate treatment of this side of 
child life.’ In Lady Lindsay’s String of Beads there is a little poem 
called “A Child’s Dream,” which takes us part of the way, and 
which, there can be little doubt, was inspired by Mr. Stevenson’s 
book. Indeed he has had many imitators, but none of them have 
succeeded in capturing anything but the form. And among other 
writers of verse, who preceded him, or have made no conscious attempts 
to work on similar lines, none impresses and convinces as he. 

Taking them altogether, the poets have not shown themselves to be 
closely in touch with children: the great ones have tried and failed, 
and left it to humbler singers—such as Mary Lamb—to give us the 
true note. But these humble singers are few and far between, as 
the editor of the adult volume will quickly discover. We might cite 
Mrs. Piatt as one example of an author who, with a wide, compre- 
hending love for children, has captured in a hundred efforts little of 
the genius of childhood. Perhaps in all her poems nothing is so 
characteristic and illuminating as the triumphal boast, in Child’s World 
Ballads, of the little girl who had visited Edinburgh— 

* T put my hand on every chair 
That said ‘ Don’t touch,’ at Holyrood.” 

Another good example of an author who wished to produce sym- 
pathetic child-poems, but has always broken down, is Mr. Bret Harte. 
The “ Miss Edith ” poems are failures, and though he certainly was 
visited by inspiration when he began ‘‘ On the Landing,” the mood 
passed before the piece was completed. ‘Two little boys, Bobby, aged 
three-and-a-half, and Johnny, a year older, are peeping over the 
balusters at night when they ought to be in bed, watching the guests 
on the floor below. Here are the best lines : 


Bossy. 
*** Do you know why they’ve put us in that back room, 
Up in the attic, close against the sky, 
And made believe our nursery’s a cloak-room * 
Do you know why ?’ 





(1) There is a little poem in Mrs. Woods’ recent volume, ‘‘ Aeromancy,” of much the 
same character. 
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JOMUNNY. 

** * No more I don’t, nor why that Sammy’s mother, 
That ma thinks horrid, ’cause he bunged my eye, 
Eats an ice-cream down there like any other. 

No more don’t I!’ 


Bossy. 

‘ Do you know why nurse says it isn't manners 
For you and me to ask folks twice for pie, 
And no one hits that man with two bananas * 

Do you know why *’ 


JOHNNY. 

** * No more I don’t, nor why that girl, whose dress is 
Off of her shoulders, don’t catch cold and die, 
When you and me gets croup when we undresses ! 

No more don’t I!’ 


Bossy. 
‘* « Perhaps she ain’t as good as you and I is, 
And God don’t want her up there in the sky, 
And lets her live—to come in just when pie is— 
Perhaps that’s why.’ 
JOHNNY. 
‘«* Do you know why that man that’s got a cropped head, 
Rubbed it just now as if he felt a fly * 
Could it be, Bobby, something that I dropded 
And is that why ?’ 


Bossy. 
‘* « Good boys behaves, and so they don’t get scolded, 
Nor drop hot milk on folks as they pass by.’ 
JOHNNY (piously ). 


‘* ‘Marbles would bounce on Mr. Jones’s bald head, 
But J shan’t try.’ ” 


To this stage the piece is admirable. Then a discordant note is 
struck. The next remark of Bobby (aged three-and-a-half) is to this 
effect : 


‘« ¢ Do you know why Aunt Jane is always snarling 
At you and me because we tells a lie, 
But she don’t slap that man that called her darling ? 
Do you know why ”’” 


In his desire to make a point the author transgresses fatally. And 
in the next stanza the Seventh Commandment is jeopardised, just as 
in the modern novel, and we throw away the book. 

Looking forward is a childish amusement akin to making believe. 
“When I am grown up” is a form of words constantly on the child’s 
tongue: 
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** When I am grown to man’s estate 
I shall be very proud and great, 
And tell the other girls and boys 
Not to meddle with my toys.” 


—So says the child in Mr. Stevenson’s book. Elsewhere he descends 
to particulars, and decides that of all professions his choice would be 
the lamplighter’s. But you must have the exquisite little poem in 
full : 


‘« My tea is nearly ready, and the sun has left the sky, 
Tis time to take the window to see Leerie going by; 
For every night at tea-time, and before you take your seat, 
With lantern and with ladder he comes posting up the street. 


“ 


Now Tom would be a driver, and Maria go to sea, 

And my papa’s a banker, and as rich as he can be, 

But I, when I am stronger and can choose what I’m to do, 

Oh, Leerie, I'll go round at nights and light the lamps with you. 


‘For we are very lucky, with a lamp before the door, 
And Leerie stops to light it, as he lights so many more ; 
And oh, before you hurry by with ladder and with light, 
Oh, Leerie, see a little child and nod to him to-night.” 


If I had to forget all the poems in the Child’s Garden and retain 
but one, I should, I think, choose “The Lamplighter.” The last 
line wanders through the passages of the mind like a gentle musical 
phrase. 

In Poems Written for a Child (1868), a volume in which the late 
Menella Bute Smedley, and an anonymous writer known as “A,” 
collaborated, there are some good “ Looking forward” verses called 
“A Boy’s Aspirations,” from Miss Smedley’s pen. Here are three 
stanzas out of the ten: 


‘*T was four yesterday, when I’m quite old 
I'll have a cricket-ball made of pure gold ; 
I'll carve the roast meat, and help soup and fish ; 
T'll get my feet wet whenever I wish. 


e * * * 


*<T'll spend a hundred pounds every day ; 
I'll have the alphabet quite done away ; 
T'll have a parrot without a sharp beak ; 
I'll see a pantomime six times a week. 
‘** Tll have a rose-tree always in bloom ; 
I'll keep a dancing bear in mamma’s room ; 
T'll spoil my best clothes and not care a pin ; 
I'll have no visitors ever let in.” 
These lines are good, although now and then erroneous. The mis- 
takes are due to ignorance of boy-nature. A boy, for example, 
neither wants a cricket-ball made of gold—it would be against the 
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Laws—nor a rose-tree always in bloom. Nor would it strike him as 
peculiar ecstasy to keep a dancing bear in his mother’s room; he 
would prefer it in his own. But readers of our Grown-up’s Antho- 
logy will like to have it. It will take them back to old days. 
In the volume Poems written for a Child, from the pen of “ A,” is 
a very quaint little anecdote in the same kind, entitled “‘ Wooden 
Legs.” <A girl and boy are telling each other what they would like 
to be: 
‘¢ Then he said, ‘ I'll be a soldier, 
With a delightful gun, 
And I'll come home with a wooden leg, 
As heroes have often done.’ ” 


This isa new and acceptable ambition, but some questionable love 
sentiment is then introduced and the interest evaporates. Indeed, in 
this variety of story writers are liable to go astray. Sentiment, a 
steed more apt than any other to get the bit between its teeth, runs 
away with them. Ina desire to attain a dramatic effect dramatic 
propriety is lost sight of. Children are too near the savage state for 
symmetrical sentiment. Still, there are instances. Whittier’s poem 
“Tn School-days” tells of one. He is describing the school-house, 
through whose windows the sun is shining : 


** It touched the tangled golden curls, ‘‘ He saw her lift her eyes, he felt 


And brown eyes full of grieving, The soft hand’s light caressing, 

Of one who still her steps delayed, And heard the tremble of her voice, 
When all the school were leaving. As if a fault confessing. 

‘* For near her stood the little boy, “««¢ Tm sorry that I spelt the word : 

Her childish favour singled, I hate to go above you, 

His cap pulled low upon a face Because,’ the brown eyes lower 
Where pride and shame were fell, 

mingled, ‘Because, you see, I love you.’” 


It is prettily conceivable ; but that kind of thing may well be post- 
poned. Children who love each other in this way are not making 
the most of their opportunites as privileged barbarians. ‘To the same 
family belongs Mr. Dobson’s Drama of the Doctor’s Window. 

The best poetical expression of the love of girl and boy that I 
know is to be found in the two sonnets of George Eliot, called 
‘“ Brother and Sister,’ which might well be our sole representatives 
of this class. Such love is always worship, always based on admira- 
tion; it is almost always one-sided. Affection, as we understand 
it—friendship on equal ground—being a civilised growth, comes 
later. Children are not of civilisation as we are. In this con- 
nection I should like to quote the lines entitled “ Dry Bread,” from 
Victor Hugo’s L’ Art d’étre Grandpére, which enshrines for us a 
charming incident, where the actors are not, to the casual eye at 
least, girl and boy, but girl and old man. The translation is by the 
Reverend Henry Carrington-—— 
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** Jeanne to dry bread and the dark room consigned 
For some misdeed ; I, to my duty blind, 

Visit the prisoner, traitor that I am! 

And in the dark slip her a pot of jam. 

Those in my realm, on whose authority 

Depends the welfare of Society, 

Were outraged. Jeanne’s soft little voice arose— 
‘Tl put no more my thumb up to my nose; 

No more I'll let the puss my fingers tear.’ 

But they all ery, ‘That child is well aware 

How weak and mean you are. She knows of old 
You always take to laughing when we scold: 

No government can stand: at every hour 

Rule you upset. There is an end of power. 

No laws exist. Naught keeps the child in bound; 
You ruin all.’ I bow my head to ground, 

And say, ‘ Your grievous charge I can’t oppose, 
I’m wrong. Yes, by indulgences like those, 

The people’s ruin has been always wrought. 

Put me upon dry bread.’ ‘I’m sure we ought 
And will.” Then Jeanne from her dark corner cries, 
ut low to me, raising her beauteous eyes 

(Love gives the lion’s courage to the lamb! ) 

‘And I will go and bring you pots of jam!’” 
Landor’s “ Rosina” is somewhat akin. 

Another class of poetry, which only the adult should possess, is 
that which describes partieular children. Many poets—Wordsworth 
pre-eminently—have attempted this kind, but, for the most part, so 
rapt has been their admiring—almost worshipping—gaze, that in the 
finished poem the child has been only faintly visible through a 
golden mist. In other cases the poet has made the child a mere peg 
upon which to hang a thought of his own. But simple, unaffected 
descriptions do exist. In Lays for the Nursery (bound up with 
Whistle Binkie, that charming collection of Scotch poems by minor 
writers) will be found the history of ** Wee Joukydaidles,’’ by James 
Smith, a very human poem which, probably unconsciously, Mr. 
William Canton, the author of The Invisible Playmate, who has for 
children a love that sometimes becomes adoration, reduces to a 
couplet when of a certain notable ** Little Woman ” he says :— 





‘** She is my pride, my plague, my rest, my rack, my bliss, my bane, 
She brings me sunshine of the heart, and softening of the brain.” 
From Mr. Canton’s last volume, W. V., Her Book, and Various 
Verses, | should take the poems entitled “ Wings and Hands” and 
“Making Pansies.” But enough of the Grown-up’s Anthology. 

It is time now to explain whence the contents of the Child’s 
Anthology should be drawn. The names that come most naturally 
to mind are those of “* Lewis Carroll’ and Edward Lear; and I would 
add Dr. Hoffmann, but that it is a mistake to separate his verses and 
pictures. These twain would yield many pages; I need not stop to 
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particularise since every one knows them so well. The Percy 
Reliques would be a rich source; and I should include such modern 
ballads as “John Gilpin,” one or two of the Ingoldsby Legends, and 
a few to be found in the works of less-known experimentalists. 
Among these is “ A,” the lady from whom a quotation has already 
been made. In Poems written for a Child, in Child World and in 
Child Nature, are several capital pieces of humorous narrative. There 
is, for instance, Fred’s story in Child Nature, entitled “ John’s Sin.” 
It tells of a giant who, since conscience makes cowards of us all, 
became a cowherd for conscience’ sake, but is baulked at the outset by 
an inability to milk :— 
** He could not milk her : he was skilled 
In abstruse science ; was renown’d 
In mathematics ; he had Mill’d, 
Bain’d, Maurice’d, Hamilton’d, and Brown’d. 
. . . * 


Herodotus and Mr. Bright 


He knew—but could not a milk a cow!” 


(The deleted lines, it may be mentioned in passing, are remarkable 
for containing a new rhyme to cow. The ingenious “ A ”’ presses the 
author of The Bothie of Tober na Vuolich into that service.) While 
the giant was bemoaning this incapacity, a dwarf came by, milked the 
cow, boxed the giant’s ears, and led him as prisoner to a farm, 
where his size became a serious embarrassment. Shortly afterwards 

he died. The author remarks sententiously :— 

** A giant in a little room 

Alive, is an uncommon bore ; 

A giant dead, besides the gloom, 
Is such a trouble on the floor.” 


In the same class are several of the pieces in Lilliput Levee, by 
“ Matthew Browne,” notably the introductory verses, which tell of the 
revolution, the “ Ballad of Frodgedobbulum’s Fancy,” “ Shock- 
headed Cicely and the Bears,” and ‘ Clean Clara.” Frodgedobbulum 
was 
‘* A vulgar giant, who wore no gloves, 
And very pig-headed in his loves!” 
Cleanliness was Clean Clara’s passion. She cleaned “a hundred 
thousand things ” : 
‘« She cleaned the mirror, she cleaned the cupboard, 
All the books she Indian-rubbered. 


* * * . * 
She cleaned the tent-stitch and the sampler, 
She cleaned the tapestry, which was ampler, 
Joseph going down into the pit, 
And the Shunamite woman with the boy in a fit.” 


There is, of course, fun and fun. I should, for example, omit 
pp2 
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Hood’s comic ballads—* Faithless Sally Brown” and cognate pieces 
—where I should include Goldsmith’s “ Elegy on the Death of a Mad 
Dog” and “ Madame Blaize,” although superficially they are akin. 
Hood is for the agile adult brain. He crackles rather than ripples, 
and children want to be rippled. Moreover, punning is a dissolute 
habit ; and of all distressing developments none equals paronomasia 
in a child. I should also omit Nursery Rhymes, because, unlike little 
boys, they should be heard and not seen. Only antiquarians and folk- 
lorists should ever read Nursery Rhymes. <A great part of the pleasure 
with which in after days we greet the nursery rhymes dear to us in 
the Golden Age (as Mr. Kenneth Grahame calls it), consists in recall- 
ing the kind lips by which they were orally transmitted. The voice, 
the look, the laugh—all hold us again for one rich flashing moment. 

Among poets who can with knowledge describe for us child life, 
both subjective and objective, we are fortunate in possessing Mr. 
James Whitcomb Riley. Mr. Riley is a New Englander, and the 
boy to whom he introduces us is a New Englander too, speaking the 
Hoosier dialect, but none the less boy for that. Let Mr. Riley’s 
right to speak for children be found in these two Hoosier stanzas 
called “ Uncle Sidney,”—it is quite established there. 


‘** Sometimes, when I bin bad, ***Cause Uncle Sidney says, 
An’ pa ‘ correcks’ me nen, Aw’ takes me up an’ smiles—- 
An’ Uncle Sidney he comes here, ‘The qoodest mens they ts ain’t good 
I’m allus good again ; As baddest little childs !’” 


These lines are of course too incendiary in tone to be included in 
our children’s book—every parent and nurse in the country would be 
up in arms—but they might well be placed on the title page of the 
other volume. Mr. Riley, however, has written well for both our 





anthologists. The child, happily undiscriminative of social grade, is 
always a hero-worshipper, always, but innocently, envious. His 
hero is the handy man, the postman, the lamplighter, the game- 
keeper. To be with the great man is his ambition and joy, to hear 
him speak, to watch him make things. Mr. Riley expresses in racy 
musical verse this young passion. Every boy who has known boy- 
hood at all was once envious of a good-humoured Jack-of-all-trades, 
the Raggedy Man’s correlative. Look at Mr. Riley’s description of 
the hero— 
‘*O! the Raggedy Man! He works for pa; 

An’ he’s the goodest man ever you saw ! 

He comes to our house every day, 

An’ waters the horses, and feeds ’em hay ; 

An’ he opens the shed—an’ we all ’ist laugh 

When he drives out our little old wobble-ly calf ; 

An’ nen—ef our hired girl says he can— 

He milks the cow fer ’Lisabbuth Ann. 

Ain’t he a awful good Raggedy Man ? 

Raggedy! Raggedy! Raggedy Man! 
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* W’y the Raggedy Man—he’s ist so good 
He splits the kindlin’ and chops the wood ; 
An’ nen he spades in our garden, too, 
An’ does most things ’at boys can’t do. 
He climbed clean up in our big tree 
An’ shooked a apple down fer me— 
An’ nother’n, too, fer ’Lizabuth Ann— 
An’ nother'n, too, fer the Raggedy Man— 
Ain’t he a awful kind Raggedy Man ? 
Raggedy! Raggedy! Raggedy Man!” 


We would have in the Child’s Anthology the Raggedy Man’s 
account of the man in the moon, which there is no space to quote. 
We would also have Mr. Eugene Field’s Dutch lullaby, “ Wynken, 
Blynken, and Nod,” which is well known; and William’s Miller’s 
“Wee Willie Winkie,” which is better known. Another but less 
popular Scotch poem, belonging to the same family, is ‘“‘ Wee Davie 
Daylicht,” by Robert Tennant. This class of poetry, wherein a bold 
figure (such as Jack Frost) is employed to make the picture more real 
and vivid, is good for children. It stimulates the imagination, and 
that, in this world, is a most desirable proceeding. There is a capital 
poem by William Howitt beginning— 


** The wind one morning sprang up from sleep, 


ro» 


Saying, ‘ Now for a frolic! now for a leap! 


which I have not heard since I was in words of one syllable, yet to 
this hour I never see a gusty day without recalling the piece, and 
thinking momentarily of the wind as a huge, humanized, practical- 
joking rebel. I don’t claim to be a better citizen for this memory ; 
but life is more interesting. 

One of the larger sections of the Child’s Anthology would consist of 
what may be called dissuasive verse; the chief producers of which are 
Jane and Ann Taylor, author of Original Poems, the first deliberate 
effort to make a book of verse to please children first and other people 
afterwards. Although seventy years and more have passed since this 
collection of Lyrics and tragedies first appeared, the book still sways 
the nursery. In this continued popularity we may perhaps find 
another proof of the distaste of children for poetry. The manner is 
prosaic, almost bald; the matter is, beyond words, alluring. The 
fascination excited by a history of human disaster is ever powerful ; 
and the author who deals faithfully with elemental faults and 
passions isussured of longevity. Jane and Ann Taylor did this. They 
took cruelty and greed, covetousness and theft, impatience and anger, 
and made them the centre of human narratives: vividly real and 
human narratives—that is the secret of their power. Children never 
change; the same things that interested the infant Moses interest 
infants to-day ; and there is still something not unattractive in the 
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misfortunes of others. Hence is it that the Original Poems hold 
little audiences spell-bound in 1896 just as they did in 1826, and will 
hold them spell-bound in the thirtieth century, if mothers are wise. 
‘Their influence for virtue is another matter. They are popular, I 
fancy, rather for their dramatic interest than their didacticism. 
‘Sinners in real life are not so easily daunted. At any rate they would 
be included in the Child’s Anthology, not for their dissuasive powers, 
but for their capacity to interest. 

“False Alarms” is one of the most terrible: the story of Little 
Mary, who called for her mamma in alarm when there was no cause, 
by way of pleasantry, and laughed when her mamma came. In the 
end she catches fire in her bed-room, cries vainly for help, and is 
almost incinerated. "Who (for twenty-four hours) after this, could 
play with fire or hoax a parent ? 

In “ The Boys and the Apple-tree,”’ disaster is indeed averted, but 
so skilfully that we experience a thrill as intense as if the catastrophe 
had really occurred. Tommy and Billy see apples hanging over a 
wall. Tommy would steal some, but Billy, the blameless Billy, says 
No—“ To steal isa sin.” They call on Bobby, to whose father, it 
seems, the garden belongs, and he, in the course of the afternoon, 
shows them a man-trap guarding the identical apples which Tommy 
had coveted, a weapon of peculiar horror. 


** Cried Tommy, ‘Tl mind what my good mamma says, 
And take the advice of a friend ; 
I never will steal to the end of my days; 
I’ve been a bad boy, but I’ll mend!’” 


We are to suppose that he did mend. The sisters Taylor were wise 
not to carry their histories too far. 
“ Greedy Richard ” has a fine aristocratic flavour. 


‘**] think I want some pies this morning,’ 
Said Dick, stretching himself and yawning ; 
So down he threw his slate and books, 

And saunter’d to the pastry-cook’s.” 


There, of course, he ate too much. To this day, if any one were to 
say to me suddenly, “ Quick, tell me who is your ideal among 
millionaires,” the figure that would jump to my mind would be 
Greedy Richard. I should not think of Mr. Barney Barnato until 
afterwards. And not only is there his wealth to admire, but look 
at the splendid liberty of the boy—he could fling aside his slate and 
books whenever he wished ! 

One does not realise how admirable was the work of Jane and Ann 
Taylor until it is compared with that of inferior writers. They had 
a rival in Louisa Watts, whose efforts—to be found in a volume 
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painfully entitled Pretty Little Poems for Pretty Little People— 
attempt to cover the same ground. Her style lacks the vigour of 
that of her exemplars; but none the less the book attained very con- 
siderable popularity, among parents and instructors, in the forties and 
fifties. She seems to have considered narrative less her strength 
than the popularization of science, a large portion of the book being 
occupied by lessons, presented in the most distressing doggerel, in 
astronomy, mineralogy, botany, and other branches of learning. 
The lecturer is mamma, and the audience, consisting of Ann, Julia, 
Harry, and others of a strikingly considerable family, are always dis- 
proportionately grateful for the information tendered tothem. Thus, 


‘** One evening very fine and clear, ** Curious Eliza very soon 
Ann and Eliza walking were, Said, ‘ Dear mamma, pray is it known 
And being very near the sea, What water is’ If you can tell, 
They viewed it each attentively. Ann and myself would like it well.’ ” 


Mamma, delighted to be drawn, breaks off at once, at a hand 
gallop : 


‘*« The element of water is 
Composed of only two gases ; 
One part of hydrogen is there, 
Four oxygen, or vital air,”’ 
and so on. 

But Louisa Watts’ highest achievement was the ballad entitled 
“The Benefit of Learning and Good Behaviour.” In this poem the 
progress of a virtuous and industrious child from penury to wealth 
and position is narrated with convincing spirit. In the hope that 
we all may profit by her example, I will quote the lines. In reading, 
mark how inevitably one incident follows another— 


‘*« There was a little cottage girl, 
Once forced from morn till night to whirl 
The spinning-wheel, to earn the bread 
With which her mother might be fed ; 
But though she had so much to do, 
She learn’d to read, and spell and sew. 
Soon as her poor old mother died, 
Her wants were comfortably supplied 
By a good clergyman—and she 
Taught all his little family ; 
But soon a dreadful war began 
And many people in the town 
Were kill’d, and had their houses too 
Burnt, then what could poor Catherine do ? 
To hide, she in an oven got, 
But soon the soldiers found her out 
And would have killed her very soon, 
But as she screamed, her voice was known 
By a young gallant officer, 
Who took her home and married her ; 
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Sut he was forced to go away 
To battle, and was killed that day. 
Poor Cath’rine then became a slave 
To a rich man, who one day gave 

An entertainment to the king, 
Whom Cath’rine served, and a sad thing 
He thought it, she a slave should be, 
With so much grace and modesty. 
He heard with wonder and delight, 
Poor Catherine her tale recite ; 
But more delighted was to find 
She had a cultivated mind : 
And very soon was changed the scene, 
For Catherine became a queen.” 


The compiler of the Child’s Anthology would, after examining, 
however thoroughly, all previous collections of poetry, have com- 
pleted but a small portion of his task. For then would come the 
search for those playful verses which so many men, not profession- 
ally writers for children, have thrown off with the aim of pleasing 
little friends. Just as “The Giant’s Shoes,” written by Professor 
Clifford for the entertainment of his children, is one of the best 
nonsense stories in the language, so are some of these rhymes with- 
out parallel. Sir George Trevelyan tells us that Macaulay, posing 
as The Judicious Poet, a myth in which his young readers more than 
half believed, was much given to this kind of composition. ‘Some of 
his pieces of verse,” writes Macaulay’s biographer, ‘‘ are almost perfect 
specimens of the nursery lyric. From’ five to ten stanzas in length, 
and with each word carefully formed in capitals—-most comforting to 
the eyes of a student who is not very sure of his small letters—they 
are real children’s poems, and they profess to be nothing more.” I 
have not made any extensive search in other biographies for kindred 
verses—that is a labour for the anthologist—but as a foretaste of the 
quality of the material now waiting to be unearthed and collected 
together for the contentment of the nursery, I will quote the follow- 
ing lyric, the authorship of which I have tried in vain to trace :— 


‘« There was a little girl, she wore a little hood, 
And a curl down the middle of her forehead, 
When she was good, she was very, very good, 
But when she was bad, she was horrid. 


‘* One day she went upstairs, while her parents unawares, 

In the kitchen down below were occupied with meals, 

And she stood upon her head, on her little truckle-bed, 
And she then began hurraying with her heels. 


‘* Her mother heard the noise, and thought it was the boys, 
A-playing at a combat in the attic, 
But when she climbed the stair and saw Jemima there, 
She took and she did whip her most emphatic!” 
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Authorities differ as to the opening of the poem :— 


‘* There was a little girl who had a little curl 
Right down the middle of her forehead,” 


is a common and preferable reading; and more people than not 
believe that when the word “horrid” is reached the poem is over. 
Few know that Jemima was the rebel’s name. Few but are astonished 
to learn of the versatility of her heels. That the above quotation of 
the whole piece is correct may be accepted as gospel, for the sufficient 
reason that the Spectator says so. In such matters (as in records of 
feline vagaries) the Spectutor is to be followed blindly. Technically, 
the poem is masterly. For force and vividness the phrase “ occupied 
with meals ”’ stands alone in poetry for children. 

Perhaps, then, some one will compile for us these Anthologies. 
That for the child should, I think, come first, because he has been 
defrauded too long; because, for too long, he has been offered little 
but doggerel on the one hand, and fine, but to him incomprehensible, 
poetry on the other. Such a collection might be satisfying enough to 
discourage parents and guardians in the purchase of other and less 
worthy new children’s books, and so, in turn, deter publishers from 
adding to the congested yearly output of this kind of literature. For 
there is no doubt that the children of to-day are too wantonly supplied 
with reading. Our grandmothers and grandfathers, whose nursery 
shelves held a poor dozen books, but who knew that dozen well and 
remembered them through life, were more fortunate than their descend- 
ants, who are bewildered by the quantity of matter prepared for 
them by glib writers, and who, after reading everything, find little 
or nothing worthy of recollection. The need for the Grown-up’s 
Anthology is not so pressing. The Grown-ups can harvest it for 
themselves. Indeed, it probably is the duty of every lover of poetry 
to be his own Palgrave. 


E. V. Lvcas. 








THE PRESENT EVOLUTION OF MAN." 


Tus book is the work of one who has read largely, if not always 
wisely, and who is also a keen and original thinker. The author has 
obviously trained himself in Mr. Herbert Spencer’s System of 
Philosophy, and has, to a large extent, acquired the manner as well 
as some of the merits and defects of the master. It is not a little 
interesting to see Mr. Herbert Spencer’s arguments in favour of the 
transmission of acquired characters demolished in the first five 
chapters of this book, by Mr. Archdall Reid, in the best Spencerian 
manner. 

The general scheme of Mr. Archdall Reid’s book is as follows :— 
in the first five chapters, which he entitles “ Organic Evolution,” 
he states very clearly and with considerable resource in the form of 
illustrative fact, the grounds for hoiding that there has been a 
gradual evolution of organic form by the selection or survival of 
favourable congenital variations, and that characters acquired by the 
individual, however valuable to the individual and to the race, are 
not transmitted by inheritance, though (and on this Mr. Reid rightly, 
and with considerable originality insists), the power to acquire such 
variations is transmitted and intensified. 

In a summary statement of his position, Mr. Reid, writes :— 

‘<The three main facts I have endeavoured to drive home have been, (1), that 
every species must necessarily undergo retrogression, unless that retrogression 
be checked by selection ; (2), that in such a high multicellular organism as man, 
acquired variations cannot be transmitted ; and (3), that in such an organism, 
living amidst immensely complex and heterogeneous surroundings, the action 
of natural selection has been mainly to develop so extraordinary a power of 
varying in response to appropriate stimulation, direct or indirect, from the 
environment—such a remarkable power of individually acquiring fit variations, 
that very much, indeed by far the greatest part of the characteristics of 
such a high organism are due to stimulation acting on this power to vary— 
are variations acquired by the individual, but variations which are not trans- 
missible. Therefore, though acquired variations are not transmissible, yet the 
variations acquired by every ‘ normal’ individual have a magnitude and impor- 
tance far beyond that which is commonly attributed to them by biologists, who 
usually measure a variation by the amount of its deviation from the ‘normal’ 
standard, forgetting that the ‘normal’ standard of development itself is only 
attained as a result of long-continued stimulation acting on the inborn power to 
vary, and, therefore, that the structures, physical and mental, of normal indi- 
viduals, being in great measure a bundle of acquired characters, are no criteria 
whereby to decide whether this or that additional variation is an acquired 
character or not.” 

The second group of five chapters, is devoted to a consideration 
of “ Mental Evolution.” This extremely difficult subject is handled 


(1) The Present Evolution of Man. By G. Archdall Reid. Chapman & Hall. 1896. 
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with real lucidity and originality, and although the professed 
psychologist will find as much to find fault with, in ambiguous and 
inappropriate use of terms, as the professed zoologist will have re- 
marked in the previous chapters, yet, on the whole, we have a true 
and discriminating sketch of what it is, at the present day, reasonable 
to hold in regard to the development of mind. Spencer, Lewes and 
Romanes are in turn quoted, and, so to speak, reduced to order. 
The upshot of Mr. Reid’s conclusions as to man’s mental qualities is 
indicated by the following words: 

‘We must suppose, therefore, that differences in the sizes and shapes of the 
brains of various races imply, not differences in inborn mental traits, but 
differences in the power of acquiring traits; we must conclude that the African 
Bushman, with his small brain, differs mentally from the Englishman with his 
large brain, not mainly in inborn mental traits, but mainly in the traits which 
he acquires and in his powers of acquiring them.” 


And again, Mr. Reid states his position forcibly in the following 
paragraph, which is moreover an excellent example of his Spencerian 
style: 

‘*We have seen that organic evolution consists essentially of a process of 
gradual structural modification, whereby evolving species are brought into 
harmony with environments gradually increasing in complexity. Counting from 
unicellular organisms, the process began with the evolution of the multicellular 
organisms, was continued by the evolution of complex and heterogeneous shapes 
and structures in multicellular organisms, and is proceeding, by the evolution 
in the higher of them of an immense power of varying in response to stimula- 
tion from the environment, by means of which they are placed in closer corre- 
spondence with it. Contemporaneously with the evolution of the higher portion 
of the brain, and certainly dependent on that evolution, has been an evolution 
of mental variability, which has still further increased the correspondence. In 
man this power of developing mentally in response to stimulation from the 
environment, has grown to be so great and is of such importance in his 
struggle for existence, that his survival is determined mainly by virtue of it, 
not by his inborn mental traits (instincts) which have therefore undergone great 
retrogression.” 

Indeed, Mr. Reid concludes, and I think rightly, that the inhevit- 
ance of mental traits or instincts is in distinct antagonism to the 
development of a great power of acquiring mental traits—that is to 
say, is antagonistic to the capacity for education and the development 
of reason. Man has the least mental inheritance combined with the 
greatest power of acquiring mental traits, and takes the longest time 
of any animal in the process. His large brain is related to this, 
and we may conclude (though Mr. Reid does not illustrate his argu- 
ment by reference to these facts), that the large brain of modern 
Ungulate Mammals, such as the horse and rhinoceros, which is ten 
times the bulk of brain of the equally big Ungulates of early 
Tertiary times, viz., Dinoceras and Titanotherium, is the physical 
expression of an increased power of mental acquisition and education. 
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The earlier Mammals lived well enough in the absence of better 
endowed competitors, by the exercise of inherited instincts, for which 
their spoonful of brain was a sufficient seat. The modern rhinoceros, 
little as we might have thought it possible, is, by comparison with 
these forerunners, a prodigy of receptivity and sweet reasonableness, 
having triumphed in virtue of the gradual and enormous increase 
of his receptive brain. In every branch of the animal kingdom we 
find instances of the substitution of a large and acquisitive brain for a 
small instinct-holding one, illustrating and justifying Mr. Reid’s 
general proposition. 

Mr. Reid, very rightly, points with regret to the erroneous view 
which vitiated all the otherwise interesting work of the late George 
Romanes, on the subject of mental evolution, namely, that instincts 
are “lapsed intelligence.” This was the view of Lewes, whilst 
Spencer regards instinct as compound reflex action, and the precursor 
of intelligence. Romanes was in partial agreement with both these 
writers, and all three based their theories on the assumption that 
acquired mental variations are capable of transmission and therefore 
of accumulation. Mr. Reid broadly and soundly distinguishes 
primarily between inherited mental traits (reflexes and instincts) and 
acquired, non-heritable, mental traits (reason). He, however, com- 
plicates his treatment of the subject by introducing, without any 
attempt at definition or analysis, the terms, “ consciousness” and 
“volition.” Instincts are said, by Mr. Reid, to differ from mere 
reflexes, by the fact that consciousness presides, as it were, over their 
manifestation. I doubt if this is true, and even if it is, it seems to 
me to be a distinction which has little value for the scientific treat- 
ment of the subject, since it must be impossible to infer correctly, 
whether what we agree to term “ consciousness ” is present in organ- 
isms remote in structure and habit from ourselves. 


“* Refleres and instincts,”’ says Mr. Reid, ‘like the structures of lower animals, 
and like what I may call the groundwork of the structures of higher animals, 
have been developed by natural selection to provide reactions against actions 
invariably occurring in the simple environment; but reason, like that part of 
the physical development of higher animals, which is achieved only as a reaction 
to appropriate stimulation, is achievable only as a reaction to appropriate 
stimulation acting on the inborn power to vary, 7.e. to develop mentally; by 
means of it, as by means of their variable physical structures, higher animals 
are brought into complete harmony with a variable and complex environment, 
in which occur events too numerous and heterogeneous to be provided against 
by an unvarying machinery.” 


The entire passage from reflex action in its lowest manifestations 
to reason in its highest manifestations, is therefore a process of 
increasing adaptation to an environment increasing in complexity. 

We now come to Part I]. of Mr. Reid’s book, in which the present 
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evolution of man is to be discussed. Mr. Reid’s treatment of the 
subject is divided into two sections. The first he terms “physical,” 
and the second, “mental.” In the first section, the author points out 
that the great development of the power of acquiring mental traits in 
man, especially as effected by the communication of man with man, 
and of one generation with the next, by means of speech and of 
written symbols, has rendered the immediate and personal “struggle 
for existence” a thing of no account, in reference to man. So few are 
killed in war, so few are starved, so few are destroyed by wild beasts 
or extreme cold, at the present day, in proportion to the teaming 
millions of mankind, that these forces are practically ineffective 
in producing a selection or survival of the fittest. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Reid declares, a very potent and effective physical agent is at 
work, producing in all parts of the globe, a selection, and tending to 
the evolution of new generations of men, endowed with other qualities 
than those possessed by the rejected of this agent. The change of 
type effected by this agent may not be very obvious in the form and 
the markings of mankind, but it is none the less real. The agent 
thus discussed by Mr. Reid, is zymotic disease. He quotes a number 
of interesting statistics, as to the greater or less immunity to disease, 
exhibited by various races, in various parts of the world, and he 
especially treats of phthisis, syphilis, small-pox, measles, scarlet-fever, 
and malaria. 

A few quotations will best indicate the highly interesting and 
suggestive way in which Mr. Reid handles this—one of the two main 
outcomes of his book. 


‘<The present evolution of man is chiefly against zymotic disease.’ ‘‘ Zymotic 
diseases may be divided into three classes. The first class includes those diseases 
of which the pathogenic organisms are entirely parasitic, and are capable of 
existence only in living tissues” [e.g. rabies and syphilis]. ‘‘ They are, there- 
fore, never earth, air or water-borne, but are acquired by the healthy only 
through actual contact with the diseased.” ‘‘ The second-class includes those 
diseases of which the pathogenic micro-organisms are entirely parasitic, but are 
capable of maintaining existence for a limited time, as resting-spores or other- 
wise outside the living tissues. Tuberculosis and the acute exanthemata are 
examples. Normally they are always earth, air, or water-borne, though they 
may be communicated by actual contact—e.g. by a kiss. They are essentially 
diseases of crowded populations.” ‘‘ In the third class are included all zymotic 
diseases of which the microbes are able to subsist for an indefinite time outside 
the living body, or non-living organic matter, the microbes of which, in fact, 
are essentially saprophytic, and have their normal habitat outside the living 
body, but are capable of existence, should occasion serve, within it. Examples 
of such are the malarial fevers.” 


All zymotic diseases show differences of type when attacking 
different races of men, being least severe as regards each disease in 
races that have had much and prolonged experience of it and most 
severe in races that have had little or no experience of it. 
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‘**The Englishman who migrates to the West Coast of Africa falls an easier 
victim to malaria than does the negro, whereas the negro who migrates to Eng- 
land falls an easier victim to tuberculosis than does the Englishman.” ‘‘ Among 
the races of the New World survival of the fittest can have caused no evolution 
of resisting power against the non-malarial zymotic diseases of the Old World, 
since there was no elimination of the unfittest from that cause, and therefore, 
when these diseases arrived in the train of conquerors, colonists, missionaries, 
and traders from their ancient seats, there then began the greatest tragedy the 
world has ever known—a tragedy so tremendous that beside it all the combined 
tragedies caused by all wars in all countries during all time shrink into insig- 
nificance.” ‘‘It is probable that most if not all of the still persistent races of 
America, Australia, and Polynesia are doomed irretrievably to extinction. In 
the presence of zymotic diseases and of conditions that ever grow increasingly 
favourable to it, they are as unfit as was the dodo when man invaded Mauritius.” 


Mr. Reid remarks that never before have diseases been considered 
from the standpoint of the evolutionist, and that therefore there is no 
literature bearing on the subject to which there can be appeal. He 
very ably discusses the doctrines of infection and immunity, and 
treats intelligently of phagocytes and anti-toxins. He is right in his 
remark that it is very improbable that the animal body is a sort of 
“magic bottle ” which produces particular anti-toxins at need, but he 
is wrong in supposing that this is the accepted theory of anti-toxins, 
or that the hypothesis he adopts is the only alternative. That, how- 
ever, is & minor matter, as is also his assertion that the aborigines 
(who were they ¥) of Great Britain have been exterminated by immi- 
grant hordes; he should consider the recent theory of the recrudescence 
of aboriginal races. The main facts are, as Mr. Reid says, indis- 
putable. 


“No one doubts that races which dwell within the area infested by any pre- 
valent and death-dealing disease, are more resistent to it than are races from 
beyond the area; the only possible question is as to how this difference in resist- 
ing power arose. It is commonly said to be due to ‘acclimatization,’ a word 
which, when applied to races, even by the ignorant, is practically a synonym for 
evolution, though this is not generally understood ; a race which has undergone 
acclimatization is of course one that has undergone evolution. But this accli- 
matization, this evolution, is popularly supposed to result from the accu- 
mulation of acquired traits. I trust I have sufficiently proved that such is not 
the case, but that it results solely from the accumulation of inborn variations.” 


The second part of the final section of Mr. Reid’s book is an 
attempt, and it seems to me on the whole a successful one, to apply 
a closely similar argument to that used in his discussion of disease, 
to the consideration of certain agents which are resisted or yielded to 
by races of men in virtue of the presence or absence of mental—often 
“alled moral—qualities. Mr. Reid has studied two such agents— 
alcohol and opium. But it seems not improbable that the same line 
of argument which he applies to the effects caused by the consumption 
of these drugs might be applied to the consequences resulting from 
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the prevalence of social customs and characteristics, ¢.y., chastity, indo- 
lence, inequality, the neglect or the fostering of knowledge, and that 
similar, though perhaps less definite conclusions, might be reached. 

Mr. Reid clearly shows in regard to the consumption of opium, 
that in India, where it is indigenous, the natives as a race suffer no 
harm whatever from its presence ; in China, when first introduced at 
the end of the last century, it caused much misery and death, but is 
now of comparatively little effect ; whilst in Burma, where it has been 
introduced within the past twenty-five years, it is causing deadly 
mischief on a large scale, and occasioning legislative interference with 
its sale. Mr. Reid concludes that the race in India has been purged 
by death-selection of those who cannot, owing to constitutional mental 
traits, remain indifferent to or partake moderately of the drug. Those 
natives with the peculiar mental quality which prompts its owner to 
rush into excessive indulgence in opium, have been long ago killed by 
that excess, and have not transmitted their weakness. But Mr. Reid 
does not adequately discuss whether this weakness consists in an 
excessive attraction—a special susceptibility to the drug—or in a 
more general characteristic such as is called “ want of self-control.” 
In China a racial immunity to opium-excess is becoming established, 
but in Burma the drug has not been yet long enough at work to kill 
off the susceptible strain of the population. 

Similarly with regard to aleohol, Mr. Reid argues that the races of 
South Europe are immune by long-continued exposure to alcohol, a 
commodity which he assumes they possessed at an earlier time than 
their northern kinsmen. This assumption is, however, not sufficiently 
backed up. The Scandinavians, who are naturally the deepest drinkers 
and drinkers of the strongest forms of alcohol known among men— 
probably enough were indulging in strong ale at the same time that 
the use of the juice of the grape was introduced from India into South 
Kurope. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Reid’s general proposition seems in the case of 
alcohol, as in that of opium, to hold true. Like the diseases of 
the white man, unlimited alcohol blights the races of the New World 
and of Africa. The tendency of evolution is to produce a race 
immune to phthisis, syphilis, and the acute fevers, and capable of 
sitting down in the presence of floods of alcoholic liquor and barrels 
of opium without the desire to get drunk or narcotized. With the 
view of hastening the maturation of this race of the future, Mr. Reid 
is disposed to deprecate a repression of the liquor traffic—Let the 
drunkard drink and perish, and his seed with him, is Mr. Reid’s 
motto. 

However interesting and ingenious such speculations are, it is 
necessary to remember that the human mind, like the human body, is 
an extremely complicated mechanism, of which we are not justified in 
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assuming that we have anything approaching to a complete under- 
standing. Mr. Reid seems to be under the impression that the lines, 
or rather two of the lines of “ the present evolution of man” have been 
definitely and satisfactorily indicated by his speculations. I am far 
from admitting that he has done more than demonstrate and draw 
attention to some tendencies of that evolution. One important factor 
in the problem Mr. Reid does not even allude to, either in the earlier, 
more general section of his book, or in that specially relating to man. 
This is the peculiarity of organisms which Mr. Darwin termed 
“correlation of variation.” The race which has evolved or is evolving 
strong germ-slaying phagocytes and brain-cells not to be tempted by 
alcohol or opium, may not improbably have concurrently developed, 
and as necessary concomitants of those qualities, other correlated 
qualities less advantageous, even disadvantageous. Conversely, those 
races naturally prone to zymotic diseases or to drunkenness may 
possess correlated qualities of immense service in the struggle for 
existence—qualities which are as yet not suspected or at any rate 
clearly recognised. And it is possible that after all the correlated 
qualities may lead to results (in regard to survival and predominance) 
quite the reverse of those anticipated by Mr. Reid. Addiction to 
liquor may be the concomitant of vigorous, restless character, which, as 
possibly is the case with the Northmen, gives the power of colonization 
and mastery in spite of the injurious tendency to alcoholism. In 
such speculative forecasts as those of Mr. Reid, all the probabilities 
and possibilities must be looked at and weighed. I am by no means 
convinced that the present and future evolution of man is being 
determined exclusively or even mainly in the simple way and by the 
obvious factors which he has placed before us. 

In this article I have given only a brief account of the general drift 
of Mr. Reid’s book and of the theories for which he contends. In 
developing his argument he often shows acuteness and an interesting 
originality of view. At the same time it must be admitted that he 
exhibits very serious defects. He clearly is not a trained student in 
any branch of biology or psychology. He makes astonishing blunders, 
such as calling the tooth of the narwhal a “horn,” and comparing it 
with the horns of deer and of the rhinoceros. He glibly discusses 
such epidermal (!) structures as scales and teeth. He lays down the 
law about histological processes though obviously having no know- 
ledge of histology, and makes most curious suggestions about the 
nuclei of Rhizopoda, showing that he has no knowledge of Rhizopoda. 
He assumes Amceba to be a comparatively high form of life, much 
above the parasitic Bacteria, and, at the other end of the scale, asserts 
that of all young creatures the human infant is the most helpless 
He not unfrequently mis-spells the names he quotes, such as “ Cun- 
ninghame,” and writes “ biaphor,” ‘ gigantia,’’ and other erroneous 
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forms of words, not by accident, but so repeatedly as to leave 
no doubt that he does so intentionally. He quotes poor and second- 
hand writers with as much approval as he accords to great and 
approved authorities. In short, Mr. Archdall Reid shows plainly 
enough that he is himself, in spite of his acuteness, not a very pro- 
found student of the matters of which he treats. He curiously 
misrepresents Lord Salisbury as having stated in his British Associa- 
tion address that the theory of evolution is “ not proven,’’ whereas it 
was (as Professor Huxley immediately pointed out at the close of the 
address) not evolution but natural selection which Lord Salisbury 
endeavoured to reject, whilst he admitted evolution. He attributes 
to Mr. Adam Sedgwick views which that gentleman has never pro- 
pounded — apparently because he has only read Mr. Sedgwick as 
quoted by Mr. Herbert Spencer—and he declares that there are only 
two views to account for the blindness of cave animals, apparently 
never having heard of the explanation of their development by 
phototactie selection, the animals with perfect eyes leaving the cave 
by following such light as reaches them in their wanderings, whilst 
those with imperfect eyes or none at all remain to breed in the cave. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Reid has written an interesting and suggestive 
book, and one which to the reader, who can correct for himself some of 
its crudities and blunders, must prove stimulating and valuable. is 
real merit is the originality and independence of some of the specula- 
tions which he brings forward and places before the reader in a fluent 
and pleasant style. KE. Ray Lankester. 
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IRELAND AS A FIELD FOR TOURISTS. 

To many people not the least auspicious event in the recent history of 

Ireland has been the formation of the Irish Tourist Association. Of 

Irish political questions we have for some centuries had enough and to 

spare, though unfortunately the results are scarcely commensurate to 

the expenditure of temper and energy. A utilitarian age discovers | 
better means of salvation than the clamour of tongues. It is a happy 
circumstance in the attempt now being made to draw public attention 
to the attractions and advantages of Ireland as a field for tourists, 
that it instantly won the good will of politicians of all creeds and 
degrees. 

When Conservative, Radical, and Home Ruler, Cabinet Minister 
and private Member meet, as they lately met at the Imperial Institute, 
in hearty accord, nay, in eager competition to promote harmony, the 
best results may fairly be anticipated from their united labours. And 
indeed the strange thing is, not that all parties should combine for 
the development of the Irish tourist traffic, but that the scheme and 
its possibilities should not have been devised and recognised genera- 
tions ago. In the past patriotism was perhaps too hot and officialism 
too cold to perceive that there existed easier or more practical methods 
of benefiting the “ Disthressful Counthry ” than by endless wranglings 
and recriminations. The spirit of exploitation has, however, come to 
the rescue, and the truth so long hid from the wise and prudent has 
been revealed to our estimable friend, the man in the street. It is a 
curious commentary on the sagacity of political philosophers that 
while, for a period little short of half the age of the Christian religion, 
Ireland has been a stock subject of debate, her essential features and 








resources are less familiar to the average Briton than those of the 
newest or remotest portion of Her Majesty’s Dominions. 

Swift and Burke had, indeed, “ glimmerings of the coming day,” 
but their prescience fell short of the locomotive and the telegraph ; 
they could not be expected to foresee the commercial enterprise and 
ingenuity of Messrs. Cook and Gaze. O’Connell too had his prophetic 
moments despite the railings of a rival seer in Chelsea, and the world 
has) frequently been assured Mr. Parnell saw clearly that mere talk 
would never fill the coffers of his country. Yet * the illimitable tide 
of speech ”’ ebbed and flowed all the same, and there was some danger 
at times that lreland would starve while lovers raved about her 
charms. At last tliere is a prospect that those charms are no longer 








to be reserved for exclusive or esoteric admiration. 
Her case furnishes an apt illustration of the subtle truth of the 
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poet’s aphorism that “ distance lends enchantment to the view.” The 
adventurous Briton annually spends his substance exploring foreign 
lands, while scenes of almost unmatched loveliness lie unheeded at his 
door. Hitherto, Mr. Bull would probably have replied, with the 
“ reat common-sense ”’ which is his principal inheritance, that they 
lay at his back-door, and so disposed of the matter once and for ever. 
But apparently he now feels inclined to cast a prospecting glance 
from that quarter, and his friends are not without hope he may even 
be induced to pay “our brilliant brethren in Ireland” a family 
visit. 

To investigate the cause of his long indifference would be outside 
the scope and purpose of this article. Partly, no doubt, it is to be 
ascribed to political “ misunderstandings ” and the Saxon superstition 
(now happily dying) that the “land of Brian the brave” is a kind 
of latter-day Nazareth from which nothing good need be expected. 
A yet deeper cause of neglect is that Ireland, unluckily for herself, 
lacks a Homer. It is the genial habit of the man of the world to 
deride literature as a commercial factor; but as he is not omniscient 
he may not be aware that financially Scott “made” the Highlands, 
that Wordsworth has permanently “ boomed” the English lakes, and 
that Mr. Ruskin yearly sends crowds of his countrymen to Switzerland 
and Italy. These things are well known to railway and steamboat 
companies, to hotel-keepers and tourist-agents. Who has described 
for us in a manner at once poetic and popular the beauty and magnifi- 
cence of Erin ? Let not the perfervid Irishman imagine that in asking 
this question I forget Tom Moore and the host of minor bards who 
have chanted her woes. Innumerable rhymes, hot with political 
passion, a handful of lyrics, some descriptive pieces, most of them of 
the parochial order, and a few stirring ballads—constitute, so far as 
the ordinary outsider is concerned, the poetical literature of Ireland. 
She has no Lady of the Lake or Marmion, no Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night or Tam o? Shanter. Nor has she any Rob Roy 
or Tess. Fiction has done nothing in popularising her scenery 
and traditions. Lever and Lover, and above all the author 
of Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, have given us 
delightful rollicking tales, brimming over with rough humour, and, as 
the saying is, racy of the soil, but they fail to catch the national 
spirit of Ireland as the author of The Fuir Maid of Perth and 
Old Mortality caught the national spirit of Seotland. Ireland 
has romantic and poetic associations galore, but she has been denied 
the wizard whose spell weaves such material into those magic webs, 
which, though intangible as the rainbow, latter-day alchemy neverthe- 
less converts into solid coin of the realm. The primary need of Ireland 
is a writer of genius to crystallize her traditions, to give to her tragic 
and entrancing story the setting which imagination alone can con- 
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struct, and to bring the dual vision of the painter and poet to bear 
upon the unrevealed beauties of her hills and valleys; to make 
Carbery’s “ Hundred Isles” as familiar as the Trossachs, Kerry as 
Perth, Glengariff as Glencoe, Carntual as Ben Nevis. One first-class 
novelist, one Scott or Hardy, would do more for her at the present 
juncture than ten score Political Economists. 

If I were writing for capitalists I should say there could hardly be 
a safer investment than in undertakings for the development of 
Ireland as a holiday resort. Its resources are undoubted. The trade 
of Ireland is confined to a few spots; but the scenery of Ireland, from 
Cape Clear to Malin Head, from Achil to Howth, is of the rarest 
richness and variety. The Scottish Highlands, Wales, Cornwall, 
Devon, the Lake Country, the Isle of Man, the Channel Islands have 
their own high and distinctive grandeur and charm, but in perfect 
loveliness of natural effect there are parts of Ireland absolutely unique 
and unsurpassed. Those who have seen her in full summer robes and 
decked in all her jewels, who have watched the waters of the Atlantic 
flashing in foam upon her strands, or rearing and curling against her 
rocky barriers, who have been enchanted by the gorgeous purples and 
splendid azures and sapphires of her mountains, the dancing and 
rippling of her olive woods, the incomparable green of her valleys, 
and the incomparable blue of her skies, are readiest to acknowledge 
that all the epithets ever lavished upon her by adorers have not told 
half the truth. Mr. Ruskin travelled far in search of fine skies, and 
returned to own that he found nothing to equal those of the Isle of 
Thanet. He has never, I think, crossed St. George’s Channel ; 
otherwise he might have bestowed the palm elsewhere, and given the 
world some glorious prose about Turneresque sunsets seen from 
Ramore Hill, Portrush, or in the glens and passes of Kerry and 
Connemara. 

Unhappily, however, even a man of genius is not altogether above 
current superstitions. In eschewing Ireland, Mr. Ruskin is the type 
of his compatriots. Killarney, Dublin, the Vale of Avoca (and this 
because of some indifferent verses by Moore), and the Giant’s Cause- 
way, exhaust for the majority of Englishmen the notable or beautiful 
places of Ireland. They may have heard of Connemara as a wilderness 
peopled by barbarians ; but of the dark magnificence of its cliffs and 
mountains they know nothing. They are equally innocent of know- 
ledge regarding Donegal or Kerry, Mayo or Tipperary. How 
different has been the fate of Scotland in this respect! The merest 
tyro in travelling has “ done’ Glencoe, and will rattle you off the 
story of the blood-feud between the Campbells and Macdonalds, as 
related in the shilling guide-books; but not one in a thousand can tell 
you aught of the gloomy grandeur of the Pass of Kylemore. The 
touring apprentice can give a confused account of Iona, but ask the 
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“ oldest hand” about Clare Island or Achil, and the chances are ten 
to one he will be dumb. Loch Lomond is known to all, but what of 
Gougaune Barra 


‘Where Allua of song rushes forth as an arrow” ? 


Yet Ireland has her Iona, her Loch Lomond, and her Trossachs, if 
holiday-makers could but discover them. 

And she has more, much more. The fortunes of a country, even 
from the tourist’s point of view, are not wholly dependent on what our 
American cousins expressively call ‘“ show-places.” The Highlands 
of Scotland are popular, first, because, like Cleopatra, they have an 
infinite variety, and second, because genius has cast its spell upon 
them. The charms of Ireland are equally varied; but, alas! no Anthony 
makes love to her, no poet paints us her picture. Luckily, however, 
there are signs that the public has notions of going a-courting on its 
own account, and when it so adventures Ireland will assuredly not 
lack lovers. For her fascinations are as yet unsuspected by the 
multitude. You may exclude Killarney, the Causeway, and indeed 
all her resorts of note from the reckoning, and leave an embarrassing 
richness of choice. 

Her coast scenery is, it is safe to affirm, among the finest in Europe. 
The cliffs, scarred, rent, fantastically carved, and often piled in vast soli- 
tary masses,or rising,as in Antrim and Moher, in a smooth ledgeless wall 
five hundred feet above the chafing waters, are as picturesque as they 
are impressive. The bays and coves too are frequently of inconceivable 
quaintness. In saying this I do not refer to the larger inlets, such 
as Belfast Lough, Lough Foyle, Dundalk, Galway and Bantry bays, 
but to snug unsuspected openings among overhanging rocks, or 


‘*With woody hill o’er hill encompassed round.” 


Throughout the whole coast-line these cosy retreats abound, though 
they are thickest and perhaps most picturesque on the West. To 
spend a holiday in one of them with a soft breeze blowing landward 
and the swell of the Atlantic rolling in lazily in great billows of light 
to break in foam-globes at one’s feet, is as much a foretaste of Heaven 
as man is ever likely to get ina world which bears no particular re- 
semblance to Paradise. Until recently I was settled in the conviction 
that these Islands had nothing finer of the kind to show than the 
coast scenery of South Wales, and those who have visited Gower in 
the flush of summer, when every bank is a blaze of colour, every bush 
a censer and every bay a lake of molten silver, will own the opinion 
was not groundless. But the tight little Principality must yield 
precedence to the sister isle. The Irish Coast is a series of coves or 
indentations over which even the rigid man of figures could easily be 
imagined melting into poetry, and the romantic would certainly thrill 
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in rapture. To particularise where there are hundreds, each quainter 
and more enchanting than another, would smack of the invidious. It 
must be sufficient to say that to come in on a gleaming sandy beach 
under cliffs that seem to pierce the zenith, with the murmur of lapping 
water below and the scream of wheeling sea bird above, is to receive 
an indelible impression of peace and sublimity. Whoever has walked 
or sailed from Portrush by the White Rocks, ruined Dunluce, and 
the caves and precipices of the Causeway, Carrick-a-Rede, and Fair 
Head, need not goto Naples or Swansea for a sea view, nor anywhere 
for rocks. 

In mountain-beauties the country is almost equally rich. One 
born in the shade of Schiehallion and devoted to his native hills 
speaks guardedly of the mountain attractions of other lands; but even 
one bred on Tay or Tummel cannot deny that there are spots in 
Donegal and Mayo, in Wicklow and Kerry, that vie with any in 
Perth or Argyle. The dark majesty of Connemara, the gloom of 
its lakes, and the frown of its precipices haunt the imagination with 
a sense of weirdness and untamable wildness as pertinaciously as the 
crags and lochs of Skye. On the brightest June day there is some- 
thing sombre and sullen in Connemara, as if it were for ever brooding 
on some unredressed wrong and meditating a fearful revenge. Yet 
no scene could be more soothing to the fretted nerves of the harassed 
townsman. The most self-centred or insensible could scarcely sail its 
broken waters, or traverse its abrupt .glens, or tramp its heath and bog, 
or climb its higher peaks, without forgetting self, without becoming 
temporarily, at least, something of a philosopher. And it is precisely 
this escape from himself, his worries and petty vanities, that the tourist 
most needs. Donegal is less sullen though hardly less romantic, and 
Kerry, with all its rocks and ruggedness, has an airy brilliancy and 
lightness admirably in keeping with the irrepressible buoyancy, 
gaiety, and good-humour of its people. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that Ireland is all rocks and moun- 
tains. Crags and peaks, bogs and passes she has in abundance, but 
she has also scenes of fairy beauty, where the woods have a southern 
wealth of foliage, the grass a unique greenness, and the sky a fleecy 
whiteness and a liquid blue which have been but ill rendered on 
canvas. The pastoral richness of Wicklow is famous, but the traveller 
will be astonished no less by the plains of Tipperary, the groves of 
Cerk, and the trim fields and farmsteads of Derry, Antrim, and 
Down, than by the luxuriousness of “ the Garden of Ireland.” Again, 
it is pre-eminently a land for the angler. It was never the good 
fortune of Isaac Walton to wander meditatively, rod in hand, by 
its amber streams. Had that privilege been one of the many which 
fell to the good man’s lot, we should doubtless have a delightful 
chapter in the most delightful of all rural books upon the sedative 
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effects cf a holiday in Ireland. His ignorance of her scenery and 
people was his loss, and is now ours. Nor have his disciples been at 
all ardent in their appreciation of her rivers. The Shannon and the 
Bann are indeed well known to devotees of the rod and line; but the 
multitude of nameless streams which, in the local phrase, are spoiling 
with fish, are unaccountably neglected. Connemara might not un- 
truthfully be called the Eden of anglers, and Erne and Kerry are 
less rivals than peers. An enterprising publisher would find it well 
worth his while to “write up” the rivers and loughs of Ireland ; or 
if publishers be shy, let the Irish Tourist Association undertake the 
work, and the reward, I venture to predict, will be ample. 

From the above it might be inferred that, figuratively speaking, 
Ireland is a veritable Canaan. The inference would be perfectly accu- 
rate : yet it must be stated as a fact incontrovertible, that while the milk 
and the honey are abundant, they cannot be enjoyed under present 
conditions. Nature evidently intended that Ireland should vie with 
the Scottish Highlands and Switzerland, as a playground and resting- 
place for the busy millions of England and America. But if nature 
has been lavish of her bounties, art has shamefully stinted her hand. 
Somebody has called Ireland a great desolation, and in truth the 
description is not, from one point of view, inaccurate. The holiday- 
maker cannot live upon scenery alone, however splendid its colours, 
however picturesque or impressive itsform. Though the Irish people 
are the very pink of hospitality, there are parts of their island in which 
the visitor would find the rocks and caves and hill-sides almost his 
only shelter and sustenance. I have said that the prime need of Ire- 
land is a novelist of national genius. The point is one which might 
excite cavil; but there can be no cavil over the statement that she 
needs hotels, and needs them urgently. In the English or American 
sense of the word, there is hardly an hotel in the entire island. An 
expert has indeed calculated the number at two, one being in Dublin 
and the other, curiously enough, in a region which is popularly 
thought to be given over to unredeemed barbarism. The statement is 
astounding ; yet I fear that those accustomed to the palatial hotels of 
England and America would at present find but too much reason 
to confirm it. If, therefore, towns like Belfast and Cork, Limerick 
and Waterford, Derry and Dundalk, are but indifferently provided 
with hotel accommodation, what is likely to be the state of outlying 
districts, the very districts in many cases which tourists would most 
desire to visit ? 

It sounds incredible in the closing decade of the nineteenth century 
to say that in not a few places in Ireland, in the north and in the 
south, in the east as well as in the west, upon which nature has 
lavished her riches, the casual visitor would find it no easy matter to 
obtain dinner and a bed; incredible, I say, but unluckily true. The 
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British and Continental hotel-keeper is prepared to provide for large 
numbers of guests at a moment’s notice, in truth, is eagerly on the 
lookout for the opportunity; the Irish innkeeper is too often without 
either larder or bedroom. Now the Englishman on his travels must 
be fed, lodged, and in general furnished with the means of taking his 
ease in his inn; and nothing seems to be more certain than that he would 
retreat in disgust, after a brief experience of the hotel system which 
now prevails in the most hospitable country in the world.  Ill-fed, ill- 
killed, and ill-cooked was Johnson’s surly description of an offending 
leg of mutton; one wonders what he would say of the fare of a 
village innkeeper in Ireland, taken without warning. The English 
language, one can imagine, would be enriched with new and forcible 
expletives. The arrangements in existence in Irish country towns 
and seaside villages for the entertainment of strangers are often of the 
most primitive kind. If the Irish Tourist Association is to accomplish 
its object, if it is to open up Ireland to outsiders, as, for instance, the 
Highlands have been opened up, it must see to it that proper accom- 
modation is provided for the casual visitor, and that greater skill and 
intelligence are brought to bear on the delicate question of cuisine. 
Man, it has been said philosophically, is an animal that must be 
regularly fed. At no time is he so exacting in regard to food as when 
he is taking a holiday ; and if the Irish innkeeper be wise in his day 
and generation, he will let no man rise dissatisfied from his table. 

He ought, indeed, to have mastered this sapient piece of wisdom 
long ago. How much his tardiness in learning has cost him it would 
be hard to reckon; but on one side at least his losses are plain. The 
Americans, who live in public at home and have brought the hotel 
system to a degree of perfection reached nowhere outside the bounds 
of the great Republic, have found the Irish method so utterly and 
wretchedly inadequate, that they have practically ceased to depend 
upon it. It is not wholly from ignorance or incapacity to appreciate 
scenic charm that the shiploads who yearly visit Europe from the 
United States limit their stay in Ireland to a flying visit to Killarney, 
Dublin, and perhaps Belfast. They do not explore Connemara or 
Kerry, Tipperary or Donegal, because no one takes the trouble to make 
things pleasant for them in those places. If Irish innkeepers under- 
stood their business, there can, I think, be no question that a liberal 
share of the immense sums which Americans annually spend on this 
side of the Atlantic would go into Hibernian coffers. For not 
only does the innkeeper himself suffer from his lack of enterprise, but 
he affects the pockets of others. There are tradesmen in Oxford 
Street and Regent Street, shrewd men with an eye to the main 
chance, who derive no insignificant part of handsome revenues from 
American purses. Would trade in Irish lace and poplin, trinkets and 
curios, ay, even in Irish frieze and linen, not be brisker if strangers 
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could purchase them where they are manufactured ? It is not enough 
to reply that all these and other articles of Irish origin can be bought 
in London and Dublin. There are manifold attractions to lure the 
visitors in large cities, and many an American returns home without 
so much as a single piece of bog oak or Connemara marble, simply 
because he knows nothing of Irish bogs and wilds or the treasures 
they yield. This may seem a small matter, but it is one which, in 
Carlyle’s words, is significant of much. There is not a village in 
Scotland in which you may not buy bushels of Cairngorm stones ; but 
Irish ornaments you can have in cities only, and in cities they are 
neglected. It is to be hoped that the Irish Tourist Association will 
presently be able to say, We have changed all that. 

For no considerable improvement in the Irish tourist traffic can be 
looked for until there is reformation or revolution in the Irish hotel 
system. Capital must be introduced, dilapidated ramshackle hostelries 
pulled down, and more commodious buildings erected, and when these 
are ready English managers ought to be imported. The machinery 
thus set in motion, and the natural advantages and attractions of the 
country judiciously advertised, the tourist traffic would develop of 
itself. Then we might expect to see as many Americans in Ireland 
as in France or Italy, as many Englishmen as in Switzerland or Scot- 
land. If the new Association were to appoint intelligent and ener- 
getic agents in England and America, with orders to write and lecture 
upon the scenery of Ireland, the results would probably astonish the 
most sanguine. 

Something should also be done to improve existing means of trans- 
portation. The light railways, which Mr. Balfour did so much to 
promote, could be advantageously developed ; and increased attention 
might profitably be paid to posting. The jaunting-car ranks as a 
national institution, and he were no lover of the antique who would 
suggest it should be discarded. A picturesque and, under certain 
conditions, an admirable if not particularly graceful vehicle, it har- 
monizes with Irish ways and landscapes. But it is not in itself 
sufficient for the needs of the tourist. Coaches on the English and 
Scotch model are essential, and for coaches roads must be made in 
most of the wilder, that is to say, the more romantic regions. Such 
enterprises would mean the employment of native labour and the 
circulation of British gold, so that a double purpose would be served. 
Again, in the better class of watering-places, piers and pleasure 
promenades ought to be constructed. In one or two seaside resorts 
the arrangements are already tolerable, as, for example, in Portrush, 
where a military band plays daily during the season. But Portrush, 
Bangor, Bray, Kingstown, and a few other places that might be 
named, are the exceptions which prove the rule. If railway and 
steamship companies were to co-operate with local authorities, by 
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lowering fares and increasing facilities of travel-the process of build- 
ing and beautifying would be accelerated, for local bodies in Ireland 
can seldom afford to be speculative without substantial encouragement. 
Such co-operation would also have the effect of advertising progressive 
resorts. This done, English capital, talent, and experience introduced 
and utilised in the construction and management of hotels, in the 
making of parades, walks, drives and pleasure-grounds, and in pro- 
viding suitable amusements, the return, I am convinced, would be 
something more than a mere ten, or twenty, or fifty, or a hundred 
per cent. Not only would grist come to Irish mills, but, more 
important still, Ireland would be brought into such union with 
Engiand as the framers of Parliamentary bills and treaties could 
scarce imagine. Patrick would come to know Mr. Bull in his extra- 
official capacity, and John would discover, perhaps to his surprise, 
that Pat is not always an agitator requiring police surveillance. The 
happiest results, politically, commercially, socially, might be expected 
from the acquaintance. 

But what signify fine scenes and model hotels, it may be asked, if 
the climate is bad? The Irish climate, it must be owned, is rather 
moist. The landscape is often dropsical; the heavens are given to 
frequent fits of weeping. But the rainfall is not greater in Ireland 
than on the west coast of Scotland. If tourists rhapsodize over the 
Kyles of Bute in a soaking mist they will be ready to brave an occa- 
sional shower in the Arans. The fact, however, is that from May to 
September there are more sunny rainless days in Galway and Limerick 
than in Argyle and Ross. On the score of balminess there is no 
comparison between the “caller” air of Scotia and the soft, dreamy 
atmosphere of Ireland. Does not the arbutus flourish in Killarney, 
and the rose bloom with Eastern luxuriance in Derry and Antrim ? 
Nor are the variations of temperature so trying west as east of the 
Irish Sea. Scotland blows hot or blows cold; it seldom keeps the 
golden mean. Ireland, despite the fervour and excitability of her sons, 
is more equable; one might add, more serene. And this applies 
equally to north and south ; to hunger-pinched Donegal as well as to 
black-eyed, red-petticoated Galway, roistering Tipperary, and mellow 
Wicklow. 

Before closing, there is one more pertinent subject to which I must 
briefly refer. All Ulster is now in a ferment, not over Mr. Balfour’s 
Land Bill or the chances of Home Rule, but over an attempt to 
deprive the public of what is regarded as an immemorial privilege— 
namely, free access to the Giant’s Causeway. For once the orange and 
the green are united in a common cause ; are, so to speak, embracing 
and applauding each other. For two hundred years, it is claimed, the 
public has enjoyed unquestioned, unrestrained freedom in wandering 
over the greatest of natural wonders in Ireland, or, indeed, in the 
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United Kingdom. But evidently spying a chance of gain in the 
efforts of those who are working for the development of the Irish 
tourist traffic, a local syndicate has been formed to fence off the 
Causeway, and pocket toll from visitors. This impudent interference 
with public rights has aroused the indignation and resentment of all 
classes of the community. Press and People are unanimous in their 
denunciations. Meetings are being held in most of the towns of 
Ulster, and fiercely condemnatory resolutions passed ; and, as readers 
of the daily papers may be aware, the action of the syndicate has 
been made the subject of interrogations in the House of Commons. 
T'rom the replies of the Irish Attorney-General the injured consider 
themselves justified in removing fences and other obstacles erected by 
the syndicate ; so that the courts of law are not unlikely to be called 
upon to settle the dispute. 

This is the more probable, as the Irish Tourist Association has taken 
the matter up. Meantime, the syndicate, replying to its critics, poses 
as a philanthropic concern, a stroke of irony which is duly appreciated 
locally. The proposed toll is, it is true, but a few pence. The finan- 
cial side of the question is, therefore, for the present at least, of com- 
parative insignificance. But the principle at stake is one of no slight 
importance, not merely to the people of Antrim, Derry, and contiguous 
counties, but to Ireland at large. If, having “ seized ” the Causeway 
the syndicate succeeds in keeping it, what will be the consequence ? 
There can, I fear, be but one answer. The Irish Tourist Association, 
now working so hopefully and energetically, might forthwith dissolve, 
for it would find its oceupation gone. Irish tradesmen, hotel-keepers, 
and railway-managers would yearn in vain for. an opportunity to 
‘apture a share, a fair share, of the superfluous gold of England and 
America ; and, in a word, Ireland would, in the language of her son, 
be “doomed to chew the cud of bitter disappointment,” with the 
consciousness that she owed her loss to disloyalty within her own 
borders. YPolicy then, as well as patriotism, should seem to dictate 
liberality. It is of the first importance to all concerned to avoid 
giving Englishmen and Americans the impression that as a result 
of the general interest in her scenery Ireland is to be converted into 
a series of toll-bars. That way lies inevitable disaster. Intelligently 
developed, her resources should make her the rival of Scotland or 
Switzerland as a field for tourists; but it would be courting failure 
to follow the example so injudiciously set at the Giant’s Causeway. 

Joun A. Srevarr. 








THE HUMANITIES OF DIET. 


A rEw years ago, in an article entitled “ Wanted, a New Meat,” the 
Spectator complained that dietetic provision is made nowadays 
“not for man as humanised by schools of cookery, but for a race 
of fruit-eating apes.”” We introduce bananas, pines, Italian figs, 
pomegranates, and a variety of new fruits, but what is really wanted 
is * some new and large animal, something which shall combine the 
game flavour with the substantial solidity of a leg-of-mutton.” —Sur- 
mising that there must exist “some neglected quadruped, which will 
furnish what we seek,” the Spectator proceeded to take anxious stock 
of the world’s resources, subjecting in turn the rodents, the pachy- 
derms, and the ruminants to a careful survey, in which the clainis 
even of the wart-hog were conscientiously debated. In the end the 
ruminants won the day, and the choice fell upon the Eland, which 
was called to the high function of supplying a new flesh-food for 
“ humanised ”’ man. 

Now I must say at the outset that this is not the sense in which I 
am about to speak of the “ humanities” of diet. Zoophilist though I 
am, I have not been fired by the Spectafor’s enthusiasm for the rescue 
of some “ neglected quadruped ” (delicious term!), nor have I any 
wish to see eviscerated Elands hanging a-row in our butchers’ shops. 
On the contrary, I suggest that in proportion as man is_ truly 
ai humanised,” not by schools of cookery but by schools of thought, 
he will abandon the barbarous habit of his flesh-eating ancestors, and 
will make gradual progress towards a purer, simpler, more humane, 
and therefore more civilised diet-system. 

The article by Dr. T. P. Smith, on “ Vegetarianism,” which 
appeared in the November number of the Fortnightly Rericr, is the 
latest of many recent signs that the public is awaking to the fact that 
there is such a thing as food-reform. The reception of a new idea of 
this sort is always a strange process, and has to pass through several 
successive phases. First, there is tacit contempt; secondly, open 
ridicule ; then a more or less respectful opposition; and lastly, a 
partial acceptance, which may or may not become general. During 
the third period, the one at which the vegetarian question has now 
arrived, discussion is often complicated by the way in which the oppo- 
nents of the new idea fail to grasp the ea/ object of the reformers, and 
pleasantly substitute some exaggerated, distorted, or wholly imaginary 
concept of their own ; after which they proceed to argue from a wrong 
basis, crediting their antagonists with mistaken aims and purposes, and 
then triumphantly impugning their consistency or logic. It is therefore 
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of the utmost importance that, in debating the problem of food-reform, 
we should know exactly what the reformers themselves are aiming at. 

Let me first make plain what I mean by calling vegetarianism a 
new idea, Historically, of course, it is not new at all, either as a 
precept or a practice. A great portion of the world’s inhabitants 
have always been practically vegetarians, and some whole races and 
sects have been so upon principle. The Buddhist canon in the east, 
and the Pythagorean in the west, enjoined abstinence from flesh-food 
on humane, as on other grounds; and in the writings of such 
* pagan” philosophers as Plutarch and Porphyry we find a humani- 
tarian ethic of the most exalted kind, which, after undergoing a long 
repression during medieval churchdom, reappeared, albeit but weakly 
and fitfully at first, in the literature of the Renaissance, to be traced 
more definitely in that school of * sensibility,” the eighteenth century 
writers. But it was not until after the age of Rousseau, from which 
must be dated the great humanitarian movement of the past century, 
that vegetarianism began to assert itself as a system, a reasoned plea 
for the disuse of flesh-food, as advanced in the writings of Ritson, 
Nicholson, Lambe, Shelley, Gleizés, and Sylvester Graham. In this 
sense it is a new ethical principle, and its import as such is only now 
beginning to be generally understood. 

I say ethical principle, because it is beyond doubt that the chief 
motive of vegetarianism is the humane one. Questions of hygiene 
and of economy both play their part, and a very important part, in a 
full discussion of food-reform; but the feeling which underlies and 
animates the whole movement is the instinctive horror of butchery, 
especially the butchery of the more highly organized animals, so 
human, so near akin to man. Let me quote a short passage 
from the preface to Mr. Howard Williams’s Lthics of Diet, the 
acknowledged text-book of vegetarianism. 

‘‘ It has been well said,” remarks Mr. Williams, ‘‘ that there are steps on the 
way to the summit of dietetic reform, and if only one step be taken, yet that 
single step will not be without importance and without influence in the world. 
The step which leaves for ever behind it the barbarism of slaughtering our 
fellow-beings, the mammals and birds, is, it is superfluous to add, the most im- 
portant and most influential of all.” ! 


Let it therefore be clearly understood that this step—the “ first 
step,” as Tolstoi has called it, in a scheme of humane living—has 
been the main object of all vegetarian propaganda since the establish- 
ment of the Vegetarian Society in 1847. To secure the discontinuance 
of the shocking and inhuman practices that are inseparable from the 
slaughterhouse—this, and no far-fetched doctrinaire theory of 
abstinence from all “ animal” substances, no fastidious abhorrence of 
contact with the “ evil thing,” has been the purpose of modern food- 


(1) Ethics of Diet, 1883, A new edition is just about to be isucd by the Ideal 
Publishing Company. 
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reformers. They are, moreover, well aware that a change of this sort, 
which involves a reconsideration of our whole attitude towards the 
“lower animals,” can only be gradually realised ; nor do they invite 
the world, as their opponents seem to imagine, to an immediate hard- 





and-fast decision, a revolution in national habits which is to be 

discussed, voted, and carried into effect the day after to-morrow, to the 

grievous jeopardy and dislocation of certain time-honoured interests. 

They simply point to the need of progression towards humaner diet, 

with Thoreau, that “it is part of the destiny of the human 
race, in its gradual improvement, to leave off eating animals, as 
surely as the savage tribes have left off eating each other, when they 

came in contact with the more civilised.” 


believing, 


It is needless for me to reply in detail to Dr. Smith’s arguments, 


because, unfortunately, in writing his paper on * Vegetarianism,” he 
had not grasped this ethical principle by which vegetarianism is 
inspired, and therefore his contentions, whether correct or incorrect 
when judged from his own standpoint, have small relevance to the 
subject of his criticisms. So little aware is he of the supreme 
importance of the humanitarian aspect of food-reform, that, like the 
Hebridean minister who referred first to the Great and Little 
Cumbrie, and then to the “adjacent” islands of Great Britain and 
Treland, he alludes to it, almost incidentally, as “another [!] asser- 
tion, often made by vegetarians, to the effect that the unnecessary 


destruction of sentient existence is an.immoral act.” Another asser- 
tion! Why, it is the very heart and stronghold of the vegetarian 
position. But this is nothing to the astounding argument. that 


follows. ‘ The most enthusiastic vegetarians,” says Dr. Smith, “ will 





scarcely venture to deny that the destruction of many animals is 
requisite for human existence. What vegetarian would allow his 
premises to be swarming with mice, rats, and similar pests? Does he 
permit caterpillars, snails, and slugs to devour the produce of his 
vegetable garden? Perhaps he satisfies his conscience with the reflec- 
tion that the destruction of vermin is a necessary act.” 

Now I am not a vivisectionist, but I must own to some scientific 
curiosity as to the brain of a man of science who could pen that 
sentence. The perhaps takes one’s breath away. Perhaps the vege- 
tarian draws a distinction between the avowedly necessary destruction 
of garden and household pests, and the quite unnecessary (from the 
vegetarian standpoint) butchery of oxen and sheep, who are bred for 
no other purpose than that of the slaughterhouse, where they are 
killed, as Dr. Smith himself admits, in a most barbarous manner. 
Perhaps the vegetarian “ satisfies his conscience ” with this distinction. 
I should rather think he did. . 

No wonder that food-reformers seem a strange and unreasonable 
folk to those who have thus failed to apprehend the very raison @étre 
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of food-reform, and who persist in arguing asif the choice between the 
old diet and the new were a mere matter of personal caprice or profes- 
sional adjustment, into which the moral question scarcely enters at 
all. ‘To this same misunderstanding is due the futile outcry that is 
raised every now and then against the term * vegetarian,’’ when some 
zealous opponent undertakes, as Dr. Smith does, to “expose the 
delusions of those who boast that they live on vegetables, and yet 
take eggs, butter, and milk as regular articles of diet.” Of course 
the simple fact is that vegetarians are neither boastful of their diet, 
nor enamoured of their name; it is the title that sticks to them, and 
not they to the title. It was invented, wisely or unwisely, a full 
half-century ago, and whether we like it or not, has evidently ‘* come 
to stay” until we find something better. It is worth observing that 
this technical objection is seldom or never made in actual everyday life, 
where the word “ vegetarian ” carries with it a quite definite meaning, 
viz., one who abstains from flesh-food but not necessarily from animal 
products; the verbal pother is always made by somebody who is 
sitting down to write an article against food-reform, and has nothing 
better to say. It all comes from the notion that vegetarians are bent 
on some barren, logical “consistency,” rather than on practical 
progress towards a more humane method of living—the only sort of 
* consistency ” which in this, or any other branch of reform, is either 
possible in itself, or worth a moment’s attention from a_ sensible 
man. 

To show, however, that this question of the temporary use of 
animal products has not been shirked by food-reformers, I quote the 
following from my Plea for Vegetarianism, published ten years ago. 

‘‘The immediate object which food-reformers aim at is not so much the 
disuse of animal substances in general, as the abolition of flesh-meat in particular ; 
and if they can drive their opponents to make the important admission that 
actual flesh-food is unnecessary, they can afford to smile at the trivial retort that 
animal substance is still used in eges and milk, . . . They are well aware that 
even dairy produce is quite unnecessary, and will doubtless be dispensed with 
altogether under a more natural system of diet. In the meantime, however, one 
step is sufficient. Let us first recognise the fact that the slaughterhouse, with all 
its attendant horrors, might easily be abolished ; that point gained, the question 
of the total disuse of all animal products is one that will be decided hereafter. 
What I wish to insist on is that it is not ‘animal’ food which we primarily 
abjure, but nasty food, expensive food, and unwholesome food,” 


It may be added that some food-reformers occasionally eat fish ; 
and though the name “ vegetarian ”’ is rightly denied to such persons, 
and fish-eating is not tolerated by the rules of the Vegetarian Society, 
it is evident that, regarded from the humane standpoint, there is an 
enormous difference between fish-eating and flesh-eating, and that if 
medical men, instead of quibbling about the word “ vegetarian,” 
would recommend to their clients the use of animal products, or even 
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fish, as a substitute for * butchers’ meat,” there would be a great gain 
to the humanities of diet. Incidentally, it must be remarked, the 
doctors quite admit the efficiency of such substitutes ; for in their eager- 
ness to convict the * vegetarians”’ of * inconsistency”’ in using animal 
products, they guilelessly give away their own case (Dr. Smith does it) 
by arguing that, of course, on ¢his diet the “ vegetarians” do well 
enough! As for those ultra-consistent persons who sometimes write 
as if it were not worth while to discontinue the practice of cow killing, 
unless we also immediately discontinue the practice of using milk— 
that is to say, who think the greater reform is worthless without the 
lesser and subsequent one—I can only express my respectful astonish- 
ment at such reasoning. It is as though a traveller were too * con- 
sistent” to start on a long journey of life or death, because he might 
be required to * change carriages” on the way. 

But it is said, why not introduce * humane” methods of slaughter- 
ing, and so remedy the chief evil in the present system of diet ? 
Well, in the first place, * humane slaughtering,” if it be once admitted 
that there is no necessity to slaughter at all, is a contradiction in terms. 
But letting that pass, and recognising, as vegetarians gladly do, that 
there might at least be a great reduction of suffering, if all flesh-eaters 
would combine to carry out the excellent suggestions of the London 
Model Abattoir Society for the abolition of private slaughterhouses 
and the substitution of well-ordered municipal abattoirs, we are still 
faced by the difliculty that these changes will take a long time to carry 
out, opposed as they are by powerful private interests, and that, even 
under the best possible conditions, the butchering of the larger animals 
must always be a horrible and inhuman business. Vegetarianism, as 
a movement, has nothing whatever to fear from the introduction of 
improved slaughtering; indeed, vegetarians may take the credit of 
having worked quite as zealously as flesh-eaters in that direction, 
feeling, as they do, that in our complex society no individuals can 
exempt themselves from a share in the general responsibility—the 
brand of the sweater and the slaughterer is on the brow of every one 
of us. But there is no half-way resting-place in humane progress; and 
we may be quite sure that when the public conscience is once aroused 
on this dreadful subject of the slaughterhouse, it will maintain its 
interest to a much more thorough solution of the difficulty than a mere 
improvement of methods. 

One thing is quite certain. It is impossible for flesh-eaters to find 
any justification for their diet in the plea that animals might be 
slaughtered humanely ; it is an obvious duty to carry out the improve- 
ments first, and to make the excuses afterwards. Dr. Smith’s remarks 
on this point are an example of the evasive reasoning to which 
lallude. Admitting that the vegetarian, in his indictment of the 
slaughterhouse, “ hits a grievous blot on our much-vaunted civilisa- 
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tion,” he tries to escape from the inevitable conclusion as follows. 
“ His allegations, however, tell not against the use of animal food, 
but against the ignorance, carelessness, and brutality too often dis- 
played in the slaughterhouses.” Now, I wish to say most emphati- 
“ally, this will not do. It is a libel on the working men who have to 
earn a livelihood by the disgusting occupation of butchering. The 
real “ignorance, carelessness, and brutality,” are not in the rough- 
handed slaughtermen, but in the polite ladies and gentlemen whose 
dietetic habits render the slaughtermen necessary. The responsibility 
rests not on the wage-slave, but on the employer. “ I’m only doing 
your dirty work,” was the recent reply of a Whitechapel butcher to a 
gentleman who expressed the same sentiments as Dr. Smith’s. “ It’s 
such as you makes such as ws,” he added; and I think it must be 
admitted that the gentleman was intellectually pole-axed. 

At this point in my article it would presumably be the right thing 
to give some detailed description of the horrors enacted in our shambles, 
of which I might quote numerous instances from perfectly reliable 
eye-witnesses. If I do not do so, I can assure my readers that it is 
not from any desire to spare their feelings, for I think it might fairly 
be demanded of those who eat beef and mutton that they should not 
shrink from an acquaintance with facts of their own making; also we 
have often been told that it is the vegetarians, not the flesh-eaters, 
who are the “ sentimentalists” in this matter. I refrain for the simple 
reason that I fear, if I narrated the facts, this article would go unread, 
and I have yet some things to say which I think may otherwise be 
tolerated. So, before passing on, I will merely add this, that in some 
ways the evils attendant on slaughtering grow worse, and not better, 
as civilisation advances, because of the more complex conditions of 
town life, and the increasingly long journeys to which animals are 
subjected in their transit from the grazier to the slaughterman. The 
cattle-ships of the present day reproduce, in an aggravated form, some 
of the worst horrors of the slave-ship of fifty years back.’ I take it 
for granted, then, as not denied by our opponents (it is frankly 
admitted by Dr. Smith), that the present system of killing animals 
for food is a very cruel and barbarous one, and a direct outrage on 
what I have termed the “ humanities of diet.” 

It is also an outrage on every sense of refinement and good taste, 
for in this question the esthetics are not to be dissociated from the 
humanities. Has the artist ever considered the history of the “ chop” 
which is brought so elegantly to his studio? Not he. He would not 
be able to eat it if he thought about it. He has first employed 
a slaughterman (“it’s such as you makes such as us’’) to convert a 
beautiful living creature into a hideous carcase, to be displayed with 

(1) See Cattle-Ships and our Meat Supply, Behind the Scenes in Slaughterhouses, The 
Evils of Butchery.—Humanitarian League, Great Queen Street, W.C. 
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other carcases in that ugliest product of civilisation, a butcher’s shop ; 
and then he has employed a cook to conceal, as far as may be, the 
work of the slaughterman. Thisis what the Spectator calls being * hu- 
manised”’ by schools of cookery ; I should call it being de-humanised. 
In passing a butcher’s I have seen a concert programme pinned pro- 
minently on the corpse of a pig, and I have mused on that suggestive 
though unintended allegory of the Basis of Art. I deny that it is the 
right basis, and I maintain that there will necessarily be something 
porcine in the art that is so upheld and exhibited. Nine-tenths of our 
literary and artistic gatherings, our social functions, and most swmp- 
tuous entertainments, are tainted from the same source. You take a 
beautiful girl down to supper, and you offer her—a ham sandwich! 
It is proverbial folly to cast pearls before swine. What are we to say 
of the politeness which casts swine before pearls ¥ 

It is no part of my purpose on the present occasion to argue in 
detail the possibility of a vegetarian diet ; nor is there any need to do 
so. The proofs of it are everywhere—in the history of races, in the 
rules of monastic orders, in the habits of large numbers of working 
populations, in biographies of well-known men, in the facts and in- 
stances of every-day life. The medical view of vegetarianism, which 
at first (as in the similar case of teetotalism) was expressed by a severe 
negative and ominous head-shake, has very largely changed during 
the past ten or twenty years, and, in so far as it is still hostile, dwells 
rather on the superiority of the “‘ mixed” diet than on the insuttici- 
ency of the other, while the solemn warnings which used to be 
addressed to the venturesome individual who had the hardihood to 
leave off eating his fellow-beings, have now lapsed into more general 
statements as to the probable failure of vegetarianism in the long run, 
and on a more extended trial. Well, we know what that means. It 
is what has been said of every vital movement that the world has 
seen. It means that ordinary people, and dull people, and learned 
people, and specialists, need time to envisage new truths; but they 
do envisage them some day. It is a hopeful sign that already, 
when they chance to be moved by some strong impulse, such as the 
desire to twit anti-vivisectionists with inconsistency, doctors frequently 
ask why So-and-So, if he holds zoophilist opinions, is not a vegetarian. 
A year or two ago the Times severely censured a bishop for the same 
reason, and stated in a leading article that the plea of impossibility 
was absurd. Sir Henry Thompson has stated that it is “a vulgar 
error to regard meat in any form as necessary to life”’; in short, the 
medical preference for a flesh diet may now be summed up under two 
heads—that flesh is more digestible, more easily assimilated, than 
vegetable, and that it is unwise to limit the sources of food which (to 
quote Sir H. Thompson’s words) “ nature has abundantly provided.” 
‘The first argument, as to the superior digestibility of flesh, is flatly 
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denied by food-reformers on the plain grounds of experience, the 
notion that vegetarians are in the habit of eating a greater bulk of 
food, in order to obtain an equal amount of nutriment, being one of 
those amazing superstitions which could not survive a day’s compara- 
tive study of the parties in question. My own conviction is that the 
average flesh-eater eats at least twice as much in bulk as the average 
vegetarian ; and I know that the experience of vegetarians bears wit- 
ness to a great reduction, instead of a great increase, in the amount 
of their diet. As for the second medical argument, the unwisdom of 
rejecting any of nature’s bounties, it ignores the very existence of the 
ethical question, which is the vegetarian’s chief contention; nor does 
this appeal to “nature” strike one as being a very “scientific” one, 
inasmuch as (ethics apart) it might just as well justify cannibalism as 
flesh-eating. We can imagine how the medicine-men of some old an- 
thropophagous tribe might deprecate the new-fangled civilised notion 
of abstinence from human flesh, on the ground that it is foolish to 
refuse the benefits which “ nature” has abundantly provided. 

But what of the failures of those who have attempted the vege- 
tarian diet? Is not the movement hopelessly blocked by Mr. So-and- 
So’s six weeks’ experiment ? He became so very weak, you know, until 
his friends were quite alarmed about him, and he was really ob/iged 
to take something more nourishing. All of which symptoms, I would 
remark, could be matched by thousands of similar instances from the 
records of the temperance movement, and prove clearly enough, not 
that abstinence from flesh food or alcohol is impossible, but that (as 
any thoughtful person might have foreseen) a great change in the 
habits of a people cannot be effected suddenly, or without its inevit- 
able percentage of failures. Lvery propagandist movement, religious, 
social, or dietetic, is sure to attract to itself a motley crowd of adhe- 
rents, many of whom, after a trial of the new principles—some after 
a genuine trial, others after a very superficial one—revert to their 
former position. I wish to look at this question in a reasonable 
spirit, and I ask my readers to do the same. Let it be freely granted 
that a habit so ingrained as that of flesh-eating is likely, and, indeed 
certain, in some particular cases to be very hard to eradicate. What 
then? Is not that exactly what might have been expected in a 
change of this kind ? And, on the other side, it is equally certain that 
a large number of the reported failures—nine-tenths of them, I should 
say—are caused by the half-hearted or ill-advised manner in which 
the attempt is made. It is just as possible to commit suicide on a 
vegetarian diet as on any other, if you are bent on that conclusion ; 
and really one might almost imagine, from the extraordinary folly 
sometimes shown in the selection of a diet, that certain experimenta- 
lists were “riding for a fall” in their dealings with vegetarianism— 
taking up the thing in order to be able to say, “I tried it, and see the 
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result!’ I knew a man, a master at a great public school, who 
“tried vegetarianism,” and he tried it by making cabbage and potato 
the substitute for flesh, and after a month’s trial he felt “ very flabby,” 
and then he gave it up; which, indeed, was the the only wise step 
taken by him during the process. 

The poetical confession of a trial of vegetarianism made by Lord 
Tennyson is often quoted by our opponents. To show the value | 
set upon such evidence, I will make them a present of another notable 
instance—hitherto unpublished, as far as I know—that of Emerson. 
I have been told by a friend of Emerson’s that, having heard much 
talk of vegetarianism among his transcendentalist friends, he deter- 
mined to try it, and instructed Mrs. Emerson to provide him daily 
with a dinner of bread and water! This continued for a week, and 
he then instructed Mrs. Emerson to provide him with something else. 
Here was a heavy blow to the cause of food-reform; the sage of 
Concord had tried it, and it had unmistakably failed. Is it worth 
while, after that, to talk any more of the “ humanities of diet”? I 
almost think that it is; and I would here venture to confide to my 
readers a belief which I fear may to some of them seem fanciful, that 
an important factor in the success of a change of diet is the spirit in 
which such change is undertaken. As far as the mere chemistry of 
food is concerned, the majority of people may doubtless, with ordinary 
wisdom in the conduct of the change, substitute a vegetarian for a 
“mixed” diet without inconvenience. But in some cases, owing 
perhaps to the temperament of the individual, or the nature of his 
surroundings, the change is much more difficult; and here it will 
make all the difference whether he have really at heart a sincere 
wish to take the first step towards a humaner diet, or whether 
he be simply experimenting out of curiosity or some other trivial 
motive. It is one more proof that the mora/ basis of vegetarianism is 
the one that sustains the rest. 

But are there not other reasons alleged against the practice of 
vegetarianism ? Ah, those dear old Fallacies, so immemorial yet ever 
new, how can I speak disrespectfully of what has so often refreshed and 
entertained me! Every food-reformer is familiar with them—the 
 ]aw-of-nature ” argument, which would approximate human ethics 
to the standard of the tiger-cat or rattle-snake; the “ necessity-of- 
taking-life ”’ argument, which conscientiously ignores the question of 
mmecessary killing ; the blubber argument, or, to put it more exactly, 
the * what-would-become-of-the-Esquimaux ” ? to which the only 
adequate answer is, a system of state-aided emigration ; the ‘“ for-my- 


(1) It does not come within the scope of this article to discuss the question, How to 
begin ; but if anyone supposes that this practical point has been neglected by food- 
reformers, I may be permitted to refer him to the literature of the Vegetarian Society, 
Petcr Street, Manchester, or the London Vegetarian Society, Memorial Hall, E.C. 
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sake ” argument, which may be called the family fallacy ; the ‘ what- 
should-we-do-without-leather ? ” that lurid picture of a shoeless world 
instantaneously converted to vegetarianism; and the disinterested 
* what-would-become-of-the-animals ? ” argument, which foresees the 
grievous wanderings of homeless herds who can find no kind protector 
to eat them. est of all, I think, is what may be termed the meta- 
physical argument, beloved of learned men, which urges that it is 
better for the animals to live and be eaten than not to live at all—an 
imaginary ante-natal choice in an imaginary ante-natal condition ! 
Lack of space prevents my now furnishing the answer to this philo- 
sophical fallacy, nor do I think that, for ordinary persons, any ex- 
planation is required; but if any distinguished metaphysician or 
philosopher is unable to see it, I will gladly explain it to him 
privately. 

[have now shown what I mean by those “ humanities of diet,” 
without which, as it seems to me, it is idle to dispute over the “ rights 
of animals, and the pros and cons of “ zoophily.” A lively argument 
was lately raging between zoophilists and Jesuits, as to whether 
wmimals are * persons’; [ would put it to both parties, is not the 
battle an academic one, so long as the “ persons” in question are by 
conmon agreement handed over to the tender mercies of the butcher, 
who will make exceeding short work of their “personality”? I advance 
no exaggerated or fanciful claim for vegetarianism. It is not, as some 
have asserted, a “panacea” for human ills; it is something much 
more rational—an essential part of the modern humanitarian move- 
ment, which can make no true progress without it. Vegetarianism 
is the diet of the future, as flesh-food is the diet of the past. In that 
striking and common contrast, a fruit-shop side by side with a butcher’s, 
we have a most significant object-lesson. There, on the one hand, 
are the barbarities of a savage custom—the headless carcases, stiffened 
into a ghastly semblance of life, the joints and steaks and gobbets 
with their sickening odour, the harsh grating of the bone-saw, and 
the dull thud of the chopper—a perpetual crying protest against the 
horrors of flesh-eating. And, as if this were not witness sufficient, 
here, close alongside, is a wealth of golden fruit, a sight to make a 
poet happy, the only food that is entirely congenial to the physical 
structure and the natural instincts of mankind, that can entirely 
satisfy the highest human aspirations. Can we doubt, as we gaze at 
this contrast, that whatever intermediate steps may need to be gradually 
taken, whatever difficulties to be overcome, the path of progression 
from the barbarities to the humanities of diet lies clear and unmistak- 
able before us ? 





Henry S. Sarr. 
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Towarps the close of every Session certain statements, prophetic, 
derogatory and pessimistic in their bearing on Parliament, are 
made with such reiterated regularity by the press that they may 
be predicted mechanically, and might almost be kept in stereotype. 
The first of these assertions is that the deterioration of the House of 
Commons is proceeding under its present leader, whoever at the time 
he may be, with unprecedented rapidity. Next we are told that 
Ministers are deluding themselves and their followers if they anticipate 
the prorogation on the day fixed for it. Each of these utterances 
has signalized the expiry of the parliamentary year of 1896. Each 
has been, or is, in process of circumstantial disproof. Representative 
institutions are no more going to the dogs than the Service itself. The 
Nestorian experience of Mr. Gladstone declared the Home Rule House 
of Commons of 1893 to be the ablest he had ever seen. He has not 
denied that its present successor is fully its equal in varied aptitude 
and in miscellaneous knowledge. Similarly, as signs of the parlia- 
mentary decadence are still to seek, so the legislation which Mr. 
Balfour promised to complete he has completed. Exactly on the 
day for which the prorogation was fixed, the prorogation has taken 
place. These falsifications of stock assertions recurring with the same 
uniformity as the oracular platitudes themselves, will perhaps in time 
relegate them to the same limbo of effete and misleading common- 
places as the grotesque tradition that, with the approach of the 12th 
of August, every member of a thrice-reformed House of Commons 
cleans his breech-loader and engages a grouse moor; whereas the 
good man cherishes no more sportsman-like designs than the cheapen- 
ing of family apartments within a few minutes walk of Margate or 
Lowestoft sands. 

Evolution, not revolution, is the stage on which the elective 
Chamber entered some sixty years ago, through which it is still 
passing without real injury to its dignity, its efficiency, or its self- 
respect. Styles, whether in letters, in social, or in Parliamentary 
manners, change with the times, and are the expressions of the influ- 
ences of the period. John Stuart Mill’s business-like and clear state- 
ments are the proper vehicles of nineteenth century thought, as the 
expression of Locke, when he wrote on the human understancing, or 
vindicated the revolution of 1688, was the diction reflecting the manner 
and culture of an earlier epoch. The absurdity of blaming Mill 
because he did not reproduce the artificial involutions, which were 
considered so effective at the time, of the philosopher who preceded 
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him, is not greater than the mistake of social critics who complain of 
the badness of modern manners, because the language of the fan 
is confined to the stage, and men speak to each other in public places 
without the preliminary protestation of being each other’s “ most 
obedient.” Before Household Suffrage had been given to boroughs, 
thence to make its way into counties; still more, of course, in pre- 
Reform days when the House was an aggregate of noble borough- 
mongers’ nominees, Parliament was a family party. 

Mr. Lecky’s acquaintance with the volumes of parliamentary 
history during the Georgian epoch might have reminded him that 
no real decay in parliamentary breeding has taken place since 
then. The coarseness of some of Burke’s debating speeches and re- 
partees when Whig disorganization was at its height ; the nauseating 
indelicacy of his metaphors taken from the meanest aspects of the 
human economy, and emphasizing the least lovely functions of the 
human frame, might make a less philosophic historian than Mr. 
Lecky pause before he drew conclusions unfavourable to St. Stephen’s 
to-day in comparison with its breeding a hundred years ago. Since 
Mr. Lowe “ turned the Trojan horse out to grass”’ after having trotted 
forth “ that noble quadruped ”’ so effectively in his denunciations of 
the °67 Reform Bill, Virgil has seldom been introduced into parlia- 
mentary debates. In the later ‘family party ” days of the House of 
Commons, a flavour of the Eton Latin grammar examples was con- 
scientiously held an indispensable adjunct to the rhetoric of debate. 
This was a survival of the classical encounters, backed by bets, between 
Pulteney and Walpole. If the House of Commons to-day contained 
au member so proverbially notorious for the austerity of his life as 
William Pitt, the younger: if that personage left the chamber for a 
few minutes, a sense of propriety would prevent his return being 
greeted with the opening words of one of the Eclogues: Kece redit 
Virgo. Yet in the period whose superiority is applauded by Mr. 
Lecky, that is what was done and said in the case of Pitt. The 
House of Commons thought it a capital joke, and with collective 
peals of laughter, entered into the fun of the reference. Some decades 
before this, the relations of personal intimacy subsisting between 
friends and opponents in the House of Commons were pleasantly 
testified by a famous little passage between Shippon, the Tory Jaco- 
bite member, and the Norfolk squire who held the keys of power. 
‘Robin and I differ on most matters. He is for King George, I for 
King James. Nevertheless, Robin and I are the two honestest. 
members of this House.” 

Such continued to be the principle of association between the 
people’s legislators down to a date well within the remembrance of 
men not yet arrived at middle age. In point of time the immediate 
exemplar as a parliamentary leader of Lord Palmerston was of course 
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Lord Melbourne. Politically speaking, the line of descent goes 
farther back than that—to Lord North. The memorable scene in 
the lobby, when North turned his enforced resignation into fun, was 


conceived prophetically in the Palmerstonian spirit. Palmerston’s 
fame was won under Queen Victoria; but socially, morally, and 
intellectually he was a product of the eighteenth century. Mr. 


Leslie Stephen, in his capitally executed and widely interesting 
memoir of his distinguished brother, attributes to Sir James Stephen 
the approval of the religion of the Established Church as an almost 
ideal form of national faith before Wesley first, and the Oxford 
Sacramentarians afterwards, had breathed into it the spirit of enthu- 
siasm. The attractiveness to a mind so different from Fitz-James 
Stephen as George Eliot of the Establishment and its officers under 
this régime, may be seen from her clever and pleasant portraits of 
beneficed clergymen in the days before the spirit of the new Anglican- 
ism had ruffled the stagnant but decorous waters. ‘To that Epicurean 
epoch Palmerston, heart and soul, belonged. But on one thing he was 
seriously, and could at times show himself passionately, in earnest. 
There was nothing simulated in the Ciris Romanus Sum enthusiasm 
with which, when the hour came, his speeches were impregnated. 
The classical instance is of course the Don Pacifico debate in 1849. 
Such a temper exactly suited the House of Commons as, during the 
greater portion of his leadership, it existed. If Lord Palmerston 
had been eligible for the Chancellorship of Oxford University, one 
can almost conceive his suggesting Ve guid nimis instead of Dominus 
Tiluminatio Mea, as an improved motto for the place. This, not 
because he would have had the slightest sympathy with the scientific 
agnosticism of the hour, or was not a good eighteenth century 
Churchman, but because, except where England’s foreign rivals were 
concerned, anything like fervour of mood was always constitutionally 
distasteful to him, and became at last impossible. 

The picture of the House of Commons contained in Endymion is a 
historic representation of that Assemblage in the days when the 
‘Lord Roehampton ” of the novel (a/ias Palmerston) led it. The 
ten-pounders, it is true, returned the Members. But they were 
infected as yet with no “ democratic nonsense.” The great majority 
of the representatives whom Palmerston led came from one class. 
Between childhood and manhood they had passed through the same 
experiences. As a consequence, they had acquired similar pre- 
judices, and like partialities. They measured things by a common 
standard. They belonged to the same clubs; they dined at the same 
houses ; they all made their bow at the weekly receptions of Lady 
Palmerston in the central drawing-room of Cambridge House. Their 
hunting-boxes were mutually adjacent in the shires; their yachts 
crossed and recrossed each other’s track on the Mediterranean or the 
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Northern Sea. No moral earnestness nor deep growth of popular 
sympathy was required for managing such an assembly as this. 
Tact, resourcefulness, the correct calculation of the strength within a 
limited area of party forces; a mastery of the foibles, a scepticism of 
the virtues, of human nature; these were the qualities in its leader 
which the situation developed. Each of these attributes was possessed 
in perfection by Palmerston. His mastery of the House depended not 
on political ascendancy: it was based on the principles of English 
human nature. <A genuine popular fibre belonged to him, like the 
love of a horse, by inborn temperament. He read the political ideas 
of the English middle-classes as clearly as did Mr. Delane himself. 
There were seasons when Lord John Russell showed himself scarcely 
Palmerston’s inferior in this respect. The press often rebuked Lord 
John for the violence of his periodical and scientifically calculated 
outbreaks. Within forty-eight hours of the reprimand, the news- 
paper had to confess that Lord John was right, and the editorial 
“we” wrong. But Palmerston’s rival had the responsibility of a 
long, earnest, and patriotic Whig lineage. Lord John Russell had 
not only held his own against Canning; he was troubled with 
convictions in a form more deep and acute than Canning knew. 
Naturally, therefore, when the former hope of “ stern and unbending 
'Toryism ” formally joined the Liberals, it was to Lord John Russell, 
not to Lord Palmerston, that Mr. Gladstone attached himself. The 
earnest Liberals of the Gladstonian, and more or less ecclesiastical, 
variety, were already shocked by what seemed to them the indifference 
to principles of the head of the Government. ‘ That wretched Pam, 
with his Ha! ha! ways,” is the expression which frequently recurs in 
the published letters of Bishop Samuel Wilberforce, himself apt to be 
misinterpreted by others as he certainly misconstrued Palmerston. The 
Cyrenaic levity of bearing, the lightness of raillery, and a smiling 
ease of repartee, were, as every one knows, and no one has shown 
better than Lord Lorne in his monograph in the “ Queen’s Prime 
Minister Series,” compatible with unintermitting earnestness in official 
labour and courageous industry in the routine of parliamentary 
management. Up to 1855, the experience of Palmerston was that 
of a chief of the great departments of State. When, on Lord 
Aberdeen’s resignation in the year just mentioned, Palmerston 
entered upon the Premiership and the control of the House of 
Commons, he set to work with the assiduity of a new Member, or 
with the plodding ambition of a destined Chairman of Committee, 
to master the forms of the Assembly, of which he found he knew less 
than he had thought. Upon less exciting occasions than when, from 
the afternoon of one day to the full dawn of another, in the Don 
Pacifico debate, he vindicated the inviolability of the British subject, 
the morning found the leader of the House in the same place where the 
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previous evening had left him. No man who did not take things in 
earnest ever ruled the English Parliament. Palmerston’s reputation 
for flippancy rests probably on his replies to the interruptions of the 
Tiverton butcher, Rowecliffe, and such obiter dicta as ** Why? Because 
we were not geese,” in answer to the question why a Reform Bill was 
not brought in. 

Palmerston’s parliamentary manner is to be explained not only by 
a temper like that of Lord Melbourne, co-operating as it did with a 
personal taste for the Melbournian tradition, but by the political 
circumstances of his day. The new Premier of thirty-one years ago 
had scarcely settled in Downing Street when the secession of Mr. 
Gladstone, Sir James Graham, Sidney Herbert—the Peelites, in fact, 
en masse—left his Cabinet at the mercy of conspiring factions. The 
problem which perpetually during the Queen’s comparatively early 
years, as Sir Theodore Martin’s biography shows, agitated the Prince 
Consort was how to insure a Palmerstonian combination which could 
hold its own against the increasing Radicals on the one hand, and in 
the face of the Whig hostility and the Peelite estrangement on the 
other. Unable, therefore, to depend upon numbers, Palmerston 
looked for his ally in human nature itself. ‘“ Most men,” was his 
philosophically humorous and acutely wise inference from a wide ex- 
perience, “ are doosid good fellows, but dev’lish vain.”’ He had lived 
from his childhood in the best society of Europe. He knew that no 
social cement is more effectual than Lonxhomie just spiced with well- 
bred, slightly contemptuous, raillery, and weighted by courtesy in 
negotiation and promptitude in action. 

The circumstances under which, a few years later, Mr. Disraeli 
became leader of the Commons, reproduced several features of the 
Palmerstonian experience. Disraeli’s following was more precarious 
even than Palmerston’s. It had to be managed by the same arts, 
and kept in good humour by a like geniality of address and ami- 
ability of savoir faire. In 1874, for the first time in his life, Disraeli 
found himself with a real majority on which he could always rely. 
He still maintained the bearing to the House which he had adopted 
in less prosperous days, and continued from habit to illustrate the 
principles which he may first have adopted from expediency. In 
laborious attention to details, in studied deference to the slightest 
expressions of the collective wisdom, in never failing regularity in 
attendance, in personal supervision of each successive campaign of 
debate, in the tempering of invective with raillery and of firmness 
with fun, the method of Disraeli was also the method of Palmerston. 
The same result followed in both cases. After the effort of 1849 
Palmerston’s masterpiece in debate was probably his exposition of 
the Schleswig-Holstein question, a specimen, that is, of his more 
serious vein. Jisraeli’s analogous achievement is thought by parlia- 
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mentary critics to have been a manifestation of his lighter manner. 
This was the reply to Dr. Kenealy’s arraignment of Chief Justice 
Cockburn, in the course of which he used the expression, not ‘“‘adaman- 
tine ’’ as some have reported, but “ Rhadamanthine gravity.’’! 

When the General Election of 1868 placed Mr. Gladstone at the 
head of a majority of 393 as against the Conservative 265, an entirely 
new era in parliamentary leadership opened. Moral earnestness 
crowning his intellectual power had given the Liberal leader this 
great army. As the triumph had been won, so was it to be main- 
tained. Under the new dispensation there was obviously no place for 
Jinesse or facetiousness. The reign of high ideals had begun. Had 
he not been a polished man of the world as well, habituated from his 
youth to great society and to courts not less than schools, even the 
new Minister might have found himself overweighted with the con- 
scious responsibility of the part prepared for him by destiny. With 
the single exception of Disraeli, no one in point of experience or 
achievement in public life could compare with Mr. Gladstone. Even 
among his opponents, the most accomplished of them, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, was his former pupil. Lord John Russell’s retirement was 
recent. The most orthodox Whiggism had identified itself with Lord 
John’s former colleague, now his successor. Academic associations, 
literary and patriotic tastes made Mr. Gladstone the centre of a gifted 
and somewhat exclusive coterie. Unconsciously the manner of the 
chief in the Commons suggested that of the Headmaster when he has 
a form up to construe. It was not to be expected that a statesman 
of these antecedents in the Church as well as in the State itself should 
find time, or have inclination greatly to enlarge beyond the pale of 
Lyttelton, Leveson-Gower, and Russell, the area of his intimacy. 
The epoch of the schoolmaster had, without any intentional pedago- 
gism on the leader’s part, succeeded to that of the Laodicean man of 
the world. Such as the parliamentary atmosphere was when Mr. 
Gladstone finally ceased to breathe it, such it remains as it is inhaled 
by leaders and followers to-day. 

Intellectual accomplishment, social demeanour, educational experi- 
ence and habit, suggest more than one point of analogy between 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Balfour. It would be interesting to know 
whether, during the visit which, as we write, Mr. Balfour is paying 
at Hawarden, “varieties of parliamentary leadership” suggested 
itself as a topic of talk. Like Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Balfour is, from 
the traditions of school and college days, and from other circum- 
stances, surrounded by personal votaries who understand his worth. 
But, after all, private friendship and affinity of taste are not the 


(1) This correction was furnished at the time by the late Lord Basing, then Mr. 
Sclater-Booth, a colleague of Mr. Disraeli, and sitting close by him on the Treasury 
Bench. 
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whole of politics. Mr. Balfour has been sometimes attacked ill- 
advisedly. The Nemesis of abuse without discrimination is panegyric 
without stint. The weekly papers which collected their public first as 
Gladstonian organs, now in each successive issue pour forth only 
profuse strains of Balfourian eulogy varied by complimentary odes 
to the house of Cavendish or Cecil. Praise so fulsome and mechanical 
as this, if it may not make him look ridiculous, does a public man in 
Mr. Balfour’s position harm with the public and no good even with 
his own parliamentary devotees, as well as real injury to himself. 
Even were it absolutely merited, and, were its object the proved 
superior of Pitt, Canning, and Peel, it would be inexpedient. Its 
influence upon Mr. Balfour is less mischievous than might be feared, 
but is still more visible than could be wished. The professorial atti- 
tude seemed natural in a man of Mr. Gladstone’s years and fame. 
It is not equally appropriate to Mr. Balfour’s less venerable age, and, 
if his newspapers will pardon the expression, less considerable calibre. 
In his anxiety, perhaps praiseworthy, certainly not imperceptible, 
to avoid the tendency to play to the gallery which characterized 
his former associate, Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. Balfour at times 
seems in danger of mistaking a highly superior indifference to the 
public opinion of the Chamber which he leads for independence and 
strength in its leader. The consequences revealed themselves with 
increasing frequency as the Session drew to its close. The weekly 
droppings of journalistic gush may, unless Mr. Balfour is careful, have 
the proverbial effect of the water falling on the stone, and may yet 
undermine instead of assuring his position. Physically, the golf links 
afford as good exercise as the grouse moor or the hunting-field. They 
do not probably bring their votary into so much of healthily educating 
contact with so many varieties of human character or gradations of 
social life. No one now in Parliament knows so much of the 
Palmerstonian tradition or, even in his didactic discourses to the 
House of Commons, has shown himself to profit by it so greatly as 
Sir William Harcourt. Perhaps, therefore, it may not seem imperti- 
nent to suggest that when Mr. Balfour’s visit to Hawarden has closed, 
it would not be altogether lost time if, instead of the strains of 
Wagner at Bayreuth, the sands of St. Andrews, or the levels of Ber- 
wick, the leader of the House of Commons were to cultivate, under 
the auspices of Sir William Harcourt at Malwood, the genius and 
the traditions of the parliamentary management whose most success- 
ful exponent was the jaunty and virile master of the contiguous 
Broadlands. 
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JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, PAINTER AND 
ILLUSTRATOR. 


Joun Evererr Miniats is dead, the second President of the Royal 
Academy of Arts who has died this year. Although it is easier, 
perhaps, for his admirers to think of him now as the honoured, 
the successful, the distinguished man, the brilliant artist, the 
typical Englishman—the light in which he was apt usually to 
be considered—yet it is far more interesting to look back forty- 
five years ago, to the time when Mr. Ruskin wrote of Millais and 
his friends, as of that “ group of men, who, for their reward, have 
been assailed with the most scurrilous abuse which I ever recollect 
seeing issue from the public press.” He gained this abuse by paint- 
ing pictures like the “ Isabella,” the “‘Carpenter’s Shop,’’ the beau- 
tiful ‘“‘ Mariana ”—pictures which were honestly painted and as 
honestly damned. Thanks chiefly to Ruskin, the forties and the 
fifties are remembered as the Dark Ages. But the fact is, that not 
only was there a larger number of conscientious and genuine artists 
working then than to-day, but the honest critics were also more 
numerous. They were absolutely ignorant, but what then? Noone 
would suggest that when Charles Dickens devoted a whole article in 
Houschold Words to his endeavour to kill the Pre-Raphaelites, he did 
it in sheer exuberant fun; or that the critics who incensed Ruskin 
by their “distinctly false statements” about Pre-Raphaelite work, 
made them because they were paid to do so! No, they believed that 
they were telling the truth; it was their mission to tell it. And 
Ruskin undermined all British criticism, destroyed the old attitude of 
conscientious ignorance, when he pointed out “ the kind of merit those 
works possessed beyond the possibility of doubt.” Nor were the 
students of the Royal Academy Schools less honest, when they greeted 
the names of Rossetti, Millais, and of Holman Hunt with hisses: 
there is no doubt they thought they were serving the Academy with 
all their might, just as students of Paris, who, some years later, roared 
and gibed before the canvases of Manet, fancied themselves valiant 
in the cause of Art. 

Tlowever, so little did artists and the fashionable painters of the 
day object to Millais, that even before he had painted his really 
greatest Pre-Raphaelite pictures, the “* Ophelia,” which he has never 
surpassed, and the “ Sir Isumbras,” the Academicians made him one of 
themselves. And in this country, upon his election, the general 
public at once accepted him as the great man, artists had already 
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recognised him to be. His pictures were bought, and he was denied 
the distinction of execration. From that day until his last, his public 
success was without a break; his life a continual triumph. But one 
must not think that Millais gained his position without effort. 

From the time that he was five years old he was always studying 
and striving. There is no need here, as proof, to make a catalogue of 
his work ; the daily papers have all been giving the list of his paint- 
ings, more or less inaccurately and uninterestingly, and telling the 
story of his life, which, after all, is but the naming of these pictures. 
To some, the well-worn story of the “ sticklebacks ” and the Round 
Pond points to his complacent satisfaction with his success; but to 
others, it is a reminder of how much he had accomplished, and how 
surprising it all was to himself that he should have become a Royal 
Academician, a baronet, universally accepted and honoured officially. 
Because Millais is said to have worn a tweed suit, to have painted in 
a pipe, to have fished in Scotland, and to have made more money with 
his own hands than anybody else, it is counted greatly to the glory of 
British art. But these unimportant facts mean nothing save that the 
artist was interested enough in his work to live his life in his own 
way, without bothering about the conventions which dominate the 
average painter’s existence. When Ruskin proclaimed Millais to be 
a great man in The Times, when the Academy accepted him, when he 
persevered in doing good work, and living his own life in his own 
way, honest British criticism became disorganized. The critics had 
to swallow their own swords, and they have never recovered from 
the awful dose. 

Nor since then has the “ unattached writer” upon art, who con- 
fesses that he knows nothing, ventured, save to his own confusion, 
to admit exactly what he thinks and likes. He tried to prove, forty- 
five years ago, that to be one’s self was a crime; now he tries to 
make out it is a crime if one is not one’s self, especially if one is 
eccentric or absurd, or best of all, precious and self-conscious. Then, 
and a little before and a little later, Constable and Turner, the French 
Romanticists, the English Pre-Raphaelites, and, above all, the 
American Whistler, were the hated and the despised, though not the 
ignored. No critic now is too proud to flatter, to exalt, to toady to, 
to cringe to these men or their memory. Is the work any better 
than it was? Much of Turner’s, certainly, has disappeared. Has 
Millet’s “ Wood Sawyers,” like wine, improved with time? In what 
way has the “ Ophelia” gained, or what new beauties are revealed in 
Whistler’s portrait of his mother? In these days of sham delight in 
the right thing, even Rossetti’s real masterpieces are not in the National 
Gallery, and Ford Madox Brown is really but a source of perennial 
amusement to the serious ones of Manchester. For people care no 
more about art now than in those happy days when they publicly 
hated and despised it. The baby and the mustard pot, the pathetic- 
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eyed Landseer, and George Cruikshank, are still the ideals of the 
British nation, and, more likely than not, they will again be set up in 
high places. 

Artists might accept Millais because they were amazed and im- 
pressed by his wonderful powers as a young man, and the Academy, 
on one of the few occasions in its history when it has allowed com- 
mercial and social traditions to be overpowered by genius, might 
elect him to its ranks; but by the general public he was really never 
appreciated until he stooped to its level. When the average modern 
collector seeks to secure the work of a great artist, it is almost 
invariably because he is encouraged by some dealer—whose interest 
in the matter, of course, is quite disinterested. If but few of the old 
masters were successful during all their lives, if many more among 
modern men succeed, it is not because there are greater artists 
nowadays, but because more money is to be made by dealers and 
speculators, out of art. But to meet the new commercial conditions 
the artist has first to make concessions, that is, if he wishes to keep 
up appearances, if he wishes to keep in the swim, if he has nothing 
else to fall back upon. 

Even a man as strong as Millais was forced to compromise with 
patrons. It is useless to pretend that any comparison is to be made 
between the “Sir Isumbras,” the “‘ Mariana,” the “ Vale of Rest ”’”— 
the pictures upon which Millais’ reputation will rest with future 
generations—and the Miss Muffets, Cherry Ripes, and Cinderellas 
which he turned out to justify his popularity. But, having once 
decided to praise, the critics can countenance no such qualifications. 
If protest was made against Millais when he painted or, at any rate, 
sold a picture called “ Bubbles” to be used as a poster, the vital point 
at issue was quite missed. Leople of intelligence know and under- 
stand that as good art can be put in a poster on a hoarding as in the 
choir of a cathedral. There was no disgrace; there was no lowering 
of art when this picture was adapted to advertisement. The only 
trouble was in the picture itself. As a poster, to-day, it still tells far 
better than the vast ruck of ill-begotten, ill-conceived, vilely-drawn, 
heavily-coloured abominations with which the waste places of the town 
are papered: to the horror of everyone, save the young critic and the 
collector, who are afraid to say how much they are wearied of the great 
poster craze. But it is as a picture that “ Bubbles” is found wanting. 
It suffers from that excess of sentiment and tendency to haste, to which 
Millais eventually yielded in response to the public demand. He was 
the accomplished painter to the very end. To few has such command 
of paint, such skill with the brush, been given. But to concede to 
popular taste is to betray the dignity of art, and it is kinder to forget 
that the man who, in youth, painted the “ Ophelia,” in maturity was 
guilty of the mere pretty, flashy, Christmas supplement. 

It is not easy at the present moment to discuss Millais’ painting as 
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a whole. It is long, more than ten years, since an exhibition of his 
collected work was held. In the meanwhile, his more recent pictures 
have been seen in the Academy spring by spring, but they have 
tended to lower unduly one’s estimate of his achievement. The only 
chance to study his earlier work is in a few provincial galleries and at 
the Guildhall annual show. But it is not by looking at the stray 
painting, here and there and at intervals, that a man’s life work can 
be judged fairly and seriously. Until his paintings are collected and 
hung together upon the Academy’s walls, as it is hoped they will be 
in the immediate future, it would be premature, if not impossible, to 
give a just and thorough criticism of Millais as a painter. One 
refuses to be classed with those geniuses who travel on Cook’s tickets 
from gallery to gallery, armed with shilling photographs and foot 
rules, settling all questions of art. Still, from the occasional glimpses 
of his earlier work, when the opportunity has occurred, one realises 
that he has painted fine subjects and masterly portraits, which, when 
they can be seen together, will amaze and delight artists who know 
him only by his later period. 

There is one phase of his work, however, which can be discussed—~ 
his book illustration. Until within the last few years it would have 
been useless to speak seriously of him as an illustrator. Too often, 
one is afraid that even he himself did not take some of his illustra- 
tions very seriously, for Millais, like all other great artists, was not 
precious or self-conscious in the modern sense. But at length it is 
beginning to be recognised that an artist may produce as important 
works of art in black-and-white as in colour—in some cases much 
more important. Etchings,during the last fifty years or so, have become 
valuable, and for one reason only. Simply because it has paid dealers 
to take them up, though this they might not have known but for 
Mr. Hamerton, Meryon’s prints of Old Paris, Whistler’s of Old 
London, have not improved since they could be purchased for a few 
francs or a few shillings, and nobody wanted them. But because 
everybody wants them now, they have increased a thousand-fold in 
commercial value owing to their rarity. Ina few years, possibly in a 
few months, for one never can tell how, or when, these things happen, 
the collecting world will discover that hidden away, forgotten and 
dishonoured, are single works of art in black-and-white by Sir J. E. 
Millais, works which can never be duplicated or multiplied ; and then, 
before these the glory of the poster will fade, the etching, from the 
fact that it exists in half-a-dozen copies, will become cheap, and the 
Japanese print will seem a weariness to the flesh. 

One does not mean to say that any of these forms of art is to be 
belittled. But it is strange that, up to the present, only the original 
drawing by the Old Master has been collected; though, during this 
century, and especially the latter half of it, original drawings in 
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black-and-white have been made, which are equal to those by Diirer. 
Diirer’s drawings have vanished in the process of engraving; almost 
all of Millais’ drawings made upon the block have disappeared in the 
same way; but even the poorest of us can afford the few pennies, 
which is literally all one must pay for the magazines and the books 
in which the engravings after Millais were published; while none of 
us may own one of Diirer’s portfolios, or even see it, save in the Print 
Rooms of two or three Museums. The work of Diirer, which we now 
rave over, and, in an ignorant fashion, try to imitate, was made for 
the people, even as were the drawings which Millais did for Once a 
Week, Good Words, and the Cornhill, or Moxon’s edition of Tennyson. 
And certainly there is an advantage in the fact that one may own all 
of these volumes and, therefore, study calmly and quietly at home, 
instead of in a public gallery—where one must go to see the Diirers 
—the complete collection of Millais’ illustrations. From them one 
learns that he had seen and enjoyed and been strengthened by the 
great illustrator of the past; that he was willing to profit by the 
methods discovered by his immediate predecessors and contemporaries 
—Gigoux, the Johannots, Meissonier, Menzel, John Gilbert—to 
produce a series of drawings, which, if so trivial a detail is worth con- 
sideration, are thoroughly English. Far more important, they are 
thoroughly artistic. Some, especially his illustrations for Trollope’s 
Framley Parsonage, Orley Furm, and the Small House at Allinghan, 
are perfect presentments of the life of his own time, and the volumes 
which contain these masterpieces can be purchased at out-of-the-way, 
second-hand book-shops for eighteen pence each. This is no place to 
enter into an argument as to how much his designs gained or lost at 
the hands of the wood-engraver. What the artist really thought of 
the engravings of his drawings will never be known ; though we have 
very plain speaking on the subject from Rossetti— who “ loathed Once 
a Week”’—in his letters. But Millais’ only published verdict, from 
the time his first drawing came out, until the last appeared, was the 
“‘ quite satisfied” used by a process-engraver as an advertisement. 
Millais did not confine himself to the subjects of his own time in 
black-and-white any more than in paint. History, sacred and pro- 
fane, poetry, old and new, were treated by him with the same enthu- 
siasin, the same energy, the same endeavour to illustrate the author’s 
meaning. ‘Though among his drawings, as well as his paintings—and 
the same can be said of every other great man—there were failures, 
still the larger part of his work was an unqualified success. He is 
supposed to have produced a number of etchings; but these are 
almost unknown, have been almost unseen. His first published 
drawing is said to be the “ Fireside Story,” illustrating ‘“ Frost in the 
Holidays,” in William Allingham’s Musie J!aster, a book which 
includes designs by Rossetti and Arthur !!ughes: “ Excellent 
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painters,” Allingham writes apologetically in his Preface, “ who, on 
my behalf have submitted their genius to the risks of wood-engray- 
ing.’ Millais’ drawing was engraved by Dalziel. It represents a 
group of children, sitting at home “ by the merry fire,”’ listening to 
one— 

‘* Who is to tell some wondrous tale 


Almost to turn the warm cheeks pale, 
Set chins on hands, make grave eyes stare.” 


The design is perfectly simple, it is well drawn — but that goes 
without saying from a man who by that time (1855) had produced 
some of his greatest work in colour—and it illustrates the lines 
perfectly. There is no attempt at full tone or any tone in the 
picture, which suggests an ordinary room, all the interest being 
centred in the faces of the story-teller and the listeners; and this 
concentration, or rather this subjection of the artist to the subject he 
is illustrating, distinguishes all of Millais’ best work in black-and- 
white, as it does that of Menzel and Meissonier. In many ways his 
drawings, notably those for Moxon’s Tennyson published a couple of 
years later (1857), often show more than the poet has expressed in 
words; take the “St. Agnes’ Eve,” for example. Of this it has 
lately been said, that it is a new imaginative reading of the poem, 
because in it the woman appears passing up a steep and narrow stair- 
way between prison-like walls. It is difficult to believe that Millais 
had any thought of trying to surpass Tennyson’s description. The 
poet distinctly states that the scene is laid in a convent. Most old 
convents and monastic buildings have turret stairs with unglazed 
windows; stairs so dark that a candle must be taken, while, from 
one of their high windows, it would only be possible to get an 
arrangement of slanting shadows, the effect of moonlight and snow 
upon the ground and roofs at the same time. It would therefore 
seem that Millais merely thought the matter over and took the best 
point of view for his purpose. The imaginative rendering resolves 
itself into the fact that the artist was very much interested in the 
poem, and went to work earnestly and intelligently to show every- 
thing described or suggested. If to do this implies great imagination 
one would not quarrel with that use of the word. It seems to prove, 
rather, much thought, careful reading of the lines, and an endeavour 
to illustrate the whole poem by one picture. Both in conception and 
execution it far excels Stanfield’s drawing of a convent that serves as 
a tailpiece. However, it is only this union of fine conception and 
accomplished execution that makes the really great artist. To discuss 
the two things separately would be an absurdity. 

In many of the books published between 1857 and 1860 there are 
illustrations by Millais; among them, the “ Finding of Moses” in 
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the Lays of the Holy Land, the “ Dream ” and “ Love” in Willmott’s 
Poets of the Nineteenth Century. In 1859 he commenced work for 
Once a Week, and his name appears on the cover of the new magazine 
as one of the regular artist-contributors. He continued during 1860 
to work for it, and in the following year, with the starting of the 
Cornhill, he was given Framley Parsonage to illustrate. In this story 
he really finds himself. The last drawing in the volume, “ Is it not 
a Lie?”’ is as good, as distinguished, as anything he ever did in his 
life. A woman, in the great crinoline of the period, has thrown her- 
self upon a bed in a room furnished in the fashion of the time, or, 
rather, in earlier fashion, for there is an eighteenth-century mirror on 
the wall, the only detail not hinted, but worked out. If one cannot 
see in the drawing of the figure and the suggestion of the room great 
art, one cannot understand it in the “ Sir Isumbras” or the Elgin 
Marbles. However, every “ Mees Old Maid” in England knows all 
about the marbles, and can talk so glibly of them that she would 
never think of this little gem as art. As though to make it clear 
that he was not tied to modernity, in 1863 there appeared in Good 
Words his illustrations to the ‘‘ Parables of our Lord,’ a series of 
Bible pictures which, it is safe to say, have never been equalled. In 
these there is the same conviction and realism that one finds in the 
work of Rembrandt and the old men. No doubt, had Millais gone 
to the East with Holman Hunt, he would have added local colour. 
As it is, one feels the same honest endeavour to render a scene that 
is revealed in the etchings of Rembrandt. The drawings are not all 
faultless. The introduction of the careless version of the Salute in 
the background of the Unmerciful Servant does not add to it. But, 
on the other hand, the serious study of the stony ground in the 
Sower, made on the edge of some English wood, is quite as convine- 
ing as if it had been done in Palestine. Sometimes, in several of 
the other drawings, one detects a sort of concession to the tourist, to 
the travelled pedant: a concession which Rembrandt never made. 
Rembrandt’s Jews are the Jews of the Ghetto of Amsterdam. 
Millais’ figures are neither altogether Oriental, nor altogether English. 
Hence those subjects in which there is no attempt to introduce local 
colour are the most successful, and of these the grim “ Enemy Sowing 
Tares’”’ is unquestionably a masterpiece. The Parable Series was 
reprinted in 1864, in book form, by Routledge, and of all the books 
of this period it is the rarest. The prey and the sport of the Sunday 
School and the nursery, it has vanished. Some day the intelligent 
collector and dealer will struggle for this shockingly-bound, pastel 
board-printed, gilt-edged volume, as already he struggles for the 
etchings of Rembrandt and Whistler. 

In Dumas’ Maitres Modernes there are several drawings, notably 
“The Death of the Consumptive,” “The Ruined Devotee of the 
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Turf,” and “The Wife’s Appeal,” which show that Millais, in the 
early fifties, worked out the projects for his pictures in pen-and-ink 
most elaborately, proving that he really cared for this medium, and 
that he was an illustrator from choice, not from compulsion. His 
interest in black-and-white has continued, though not always active, 
even to this year, when he did the frontispiece for one of Mr. J. G. 
Millais’ books—a drawing of an old naturalist. Millais was not by 
any means the inventor of book illustration in England, but he was 
unquestionably the practical exponent of the possibilities of that art 
in the early sixties. If Rossetti resurrected the Pre-Raphaelite 
method of drawing; if Frederick Sandys brought it to perfection ; at 
the same time, Millais explained, most conclusively, that the life 
around us is as beautiful as anything in the past; and Whistler, 
Small, North, Pinwell, Keene, Du Maurier and Walker were among 
the witnesses to this great truth. One cannot help acknowledging, 
however, that the men who carried the English art of illustration to 
perfection were Frederick Sandys and Arthur Boyd Houghton. 
No one in England has ever approached Sandys’ drawing in line for 
fac-simile reproduction by the wood engraver. One has certainly yet 
to be shown modern drawings, made upon the wood or upon paper, in 
England, which approach those of Boyd Houghton. And yet both 
of these men, certainly the latter, owe a very great deal to Millais. 
With him, this form of art was developed; when they, in their turn, 
stopped working, it ceased to exist. The black-and-white art of the 
sixties was a genuine and original movement in this country, and to 
Sir J. E. Millais belongs the credit for much of it. At the Exhibi- 
tion, which is sure to be held before long, a room should be devoted 
to his contributions to what justly may be called “the Golden Age of 
English Illustration.” To leave such a record in paint and print is 
to have made life for him worth living. 


J. 


inp E. R. Pexnewu. 



































THE CRETAN QUESTION. 





Many years ago a witty French journalist—Edmond About, if I mis- 
take not—said apropos of some Turco-Greek frontier incident: “ I] 
n’y a pas une question de Macédoine ; il y a une macédoine de ques- 
tions.” The truth of this punning observation was surely never more 
strikingly exemplified than at the present moment. One after 
another, the many local problems, which in the aggregate make up 
the Eastern Question, are clamouring for the attention of Europe. 
Not only Macedonia, but Crete, Armenia, the Hauran and Yemen, 
are each and all more or less in a state of civil war, while over Stam- 
boul itself broods the storm-cloud of a Mussulman revolution, and, 
beyond the frontiers, the Powers of Europe are as incapable of agree- 
ing upon a course of common action as the despot of Yildiz Kiosk is 
of restoring peace to his convulsed dominions. 

For the moment public attention is concentrated on Crete. This is 
not a matter for regret—rather the contrary, for if the Kastern 
Question is ever to be settled without a disproportionate dislocation 
of the world’s affairs it must be done gradually and in detail. Still, 
it would be a disastrous mistake to regard the situation in that 
island as of merely local import. Aw fond it is an integral part of the 
macédoine of the Eastern Question, just as Armenia was last year the 
angriest of many symptoms of the incurable malady of the Sick Man. 
Only those who are seeking to delude themselves will endeavour to 
maintain a contrary proposition. We have in Crete one of several 
rebellions aimed not only against the Sublime Porte but, through 
that Gate of Misery and Malfeasance, at the principle of the Euro- 
pean concert, enacted in 1856 and reformulated in 1878, by which the 
integrity of the Sultan’s dominions was guaranteed. It is all very 
well for continental statesmen to call upon their colleagues to join in 
the application of some local expedient of tinkering therapeutics on 
the plea that the alternative is the reopening of the Eastern Question ; 
but the truth is that the Eastern Question is already reopened—has 
been open for some time past. Once the fundamental principle of 
the status quo in Turkey is touched, the Eastern Question is ipso 
facto posed, This is the case now. Not only is this fundamental 
principle challenged in Crete—as well as in Macedonia and Armenia 
and elsewhere—but it is becoming daily more apparent that while 
that principle is adhered to a satisfactory and final solution of the 
pending troubles is impossible. 

Discussing the remote origins of the Cretan Question, a recent 
writer in Zhe Times aptly compared it with the Irish problem. 
“Like Ireland,” he said, “ Crete was imperfectly conquered at the 
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beginning.” The statement is of a somewhat startling cynicism, but 
it is none the less true. Machiavelli says somewhere, that a con- 
queror has no middle course between the two extremes of absorbing 
the vanquished and exterminating them. The early Arab Khalifs 
acted on this principle. They absorbed with so industrious a zeal, 
that, in little more than a single generation after their conquest of 
North Africa, they were unable to levy tribute because all the children 
were Mohammedans, and all spoke Arabic.? The Turks, however, 
have never either completely assimilated or completely exterminated 
the races they conquered, though the latter has not been for want of 
trying. Had they done the one or the other we should probably not 
have had an Eastern Question to solve to-day. The consequence, so 
far as Crete is concerned, is that, besides an oppressed Christian 
population, the country contains a sort of Mohammedan Ulster, which 
renders self-government for the island a very difficult experiment. 
But these are not the only factors of the Cretan problem. Let us 
imagine the kind of task which would confront us if Ireland were 
situated somewhere near the coast of the United States, where the 
Clan-na-Gael mostly congregate. Let us imagine England nearing 
the end of her proud history, sinking gradually into decrepitude 
and anarchy, unable to control the affairs of her dependencies, or 
even to keep the peace between Nationalists and Orangemen. If 
we can imagine all this we shall arrive at a dim idea of the Cretan 
Question, although even then the elements of ingrained savagery 
and religious passion would have to be left out of the account. 

It is just two hundred and twenty-seven years since Crete, or 
rather its principal city and fortress, Candia, then one of the chief 
glories of Eastern Christendom, fell into the hands of the Sultan 
Mahomet IV. The capitulation took place on September 6th, 1669, 
after long years of obstinate fighting, and the news of it sent a : 
shiver through the whole of Europe. Sir Paul Rycaut, then British 
Consul at Smyrna, wrote of it in a strain which gives us the measure 
of its effect on the Christian nations :— 








«In this manner expired the Action of the Year, fortunate in its success to 
the Turks; for though they gained but thirty Acres of Land with expense 5 
inestimable of Blood and Treasure, yet the Glory and Fame which 
attended it, being the consummation of twenty-five years of Wars, and the 
Theatre where the whole World were Spectators, was greater value to the Turks 
than any other consideration, and may with time prove a place of advantage to 
the further increase of their Western Empire unless God Almighty by his Mercy 
and Providence give a stay to the progress of this Grand Oppression.’’ ® 


The Cretan Question dates from this period. At first it was of a 
very simple character. Under the Venetians, the Greek inhabitants 


(1) Times, August 11th, p. 10. 
(2) Draper: Conflict of Religion and Science, p. 101. 
(3) The Turkish History, vol. ii., p. 220. 
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of the island had been happy and loyal, but the advent of the Turks 
brought with it all the horrors of maladministration and religious 
persecution. The state of the island within fifteen years of its 
conquest may be gathered from the following note which Rycaut 
made in 1684 :— 


** About this time the Pasha of Candia’s Head was brought to Adrianople, 
and exposed before the Gate of the Divan; all his Treasure, which was con- 
siderable, according to the Custom of the Turks, was confiscated to the Grand 
Seignior ; he was a bad Man, and unmerciful to all sorts and Sects of People ; 
he had strangled the Metropolitan or Bishop of Candia, and miserably tyran- 
nized over the poor Christians there; and yet for all that, the Crime alleged 
against him was, that he was too indulgent to the Christians.” ! 


In the towns the oppression of the Turks gradually forced a con- 
siderable proportion of the population to embrace Islam, but the 
villages and mountains remained unconquerably Christian. Indeed, 
the Sphakiote mountaineers in the west never were completely sub- 
jugated. This division has proved disastrous to the Cretans. The 
normal irascibility of their Greek temperament experienced on both 
sides the stimulus of a fresh passion. ‘The zeal of the convert, on the 
one hand, and the fanaticism which comes of persecution on the other, 
gradually widened the breach, until a hatred was bred between the 
two factions, which has no parallel for intensity in the Western 
world. This is the first point of peculiar interest to be noted in 
the evolution of the Cretan Question, for the feud still exists with 
no perceptible prospect of abatement, and it is one of the special 
complications of the problem, which render its solution the despair 
of European statecraft. 

The second serious complication dates from 1830. During the 
struggle for Greek independence the Candiates had fought bravely 
for the national ideals of their race, and after the events of 1822, 
when the Sultan was compelled to apply to Mehemet Ali for assistance 
to re-enslave his Christian subjects, Crete became for a time the chief 
centre of the war. Sultan Mahmoud’s undertaking to cede the island 
to his ambitious vassal in reward for his co-operation against the 
Greeks, infused a peculiar bitterness into the rebellion of the 
Candiates. A great deal more than their own destinies was, however, 
involved in their resistance. When the Turkish plan of campaign 
was changed, and the attack on the Greeks was to be delivered by 
sea from the south instead of by land from the north, Crete became 
the key of the situation. Almost equidistant from the Asiatic and 
African continents and from the Greek mainland, it was the natural 
base of operations for any Turkish force contemplating an invasion 
of the revolted Peloponnesus from the south. Unhappily the Greek 
Provisional Government did not see this, and the Candiates had 
to defend the position unaided. The struggle was an unequal one. 

(1) The Turkish History, additional vol., p. 156. 
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The fortresses soon fell to the Egyptians, who pursued the 
islanders into the plains, and inflicted frightful cruelties on them. 
Still it seemed for a moment that Crete might reap the reward of her 
sacrifices. The first plan drawn up for the settlement of the Greek 
Question, which was submitted by Russia to the Powers in 1824, 
included Crete in the territory to be granted to the Greeks under a 
system of limited autonomy. The plan fell through partly because 
the Greeks themselves denounced it on general grounds, and partly 
because the Powers imagined that they detected in it the germ of a 
Russian intrigue. When in 1830 the question was settled, full satis- 
faction was given to the Hellenic political aspirations, but at the 
expense of the area of the new state. Crete was excluded, and has 
remained excluded ever since, although the limits of the Hellenic 
kingdom to which she belongs, ethnographically as well as geographi- 
cally, have been twice extended since then.’ 

It is this second complication which is the most serious element of 
the Cretan Question. While that question was confined to Turkish 
misgovernment and to the feuds of the islanders, there was nothing 
specially abnormal about it. It was one of many local questions, all 
bearing a close resemblance to each other, which were recognised as a 
natural outgrowth of the peculiar conditions and methods of Ottoman 
rule. The liberation of Greece changed the character of these problems, 
inasmuch as it brought the hope of permanent affranchisement 
within the range of the practical aspirations of all who suffered 
from Moslem misrule. In Crete, however, the change was the more 
marked because the inhabitants had come nearest to the realisation 
of this hope. By a close shave they had been left out of a settlement 
to which they had every right to be admitted. They consequently 
had a grievance apart from the Turkish misgovernment from which 
they suffered. Their situation, too, had suddenly become acutely 
abnormal. By race and geography they were a part of Greece, 
though the artificial politics of the London Conference had condemned 
them to remain Turkish. The consciousness of this injustice was 
not confined to them; it was shared with equal intensity by their 
compatriots on the mainland. Thus to the internal troubles of Crete 
was now added a very serious external source of unrest. The 
partisan feuds and sporadic lawlessness of the Christian islanders had 
become transformed into a national movement, and this movement 
not only found sympathy outside, but responded to the national 
ambition of an independent people, akin to them in blood and 
speech, who were ready to assist their struggles with arms, money, 
and volunteers. If the Mohammedan minority in the island had 
thus far been able to rely on the Sultan for support and sympathy, 


(1) For a succinct account of these events see Fyffe’s History of Modern Europe, 
vol. ii., chap. iv., and Lane-Poole’s Life of Stratford Canning, chaps. x.—xiv., Xix., 
XXi., Xxiii., and xxix. 
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the Christians now also had friends to turn to in their hour of need. 
Crete, indeed, became the battle-field of the cause of Greater Greece. 

The strength of the new forces at work in the island was shown in 
the insurrection which began in 1866. It lasted three years, and 

5 7 ’ 
although waged by simple peasants and undisciplined mountaineers, 
shook the Turkish Empire to its foundation. Mr. Stillman, then 
United States Consul at Canea, has given a terrible apergu of the 
5 [pers 

sacrifices it imposed on both sides :— 


“The cost of the insurrection to the Turkish Treasury was not less than 
200,000,000 francs, and the losses in the army—more from maladies, the hard- 
ships of mountain warfare, and the inclemency of the seasons, both winter and 
summer, than from death in battle—amounted to no less than 50,000 men. 
Besides this, the expenses of the Egyptians called into aid, after the example of 
1828, were, as I knew from the European representative of the Viceroy in the 
island, above 50,000,000 francs; while of the splendidly appointed army of 
22,000 men sent from Alexandria in the summer of 1866, only about 12,000 
remained to be recalled when the failure became apparent at the end of the 
second year, the rest having been sent home broken down, or having died in the 
mountains or in battle. The losses of life among the Cretans, as we found when 
the accounts were made up, after the affair was over, were about 5,000 of the 
Mussulman men and about 25,000 of the Christians, including women and 
children, who died from hardships or starvation, or were killed by the troops 
and irregulars.”’ 1 


Other insurrections of shorter duration, but waged with little less 
ferocity, occurred in 1841, 1852, 1863, 1878, and 1889. To count 
up the cost in property and human life of these risings would be a 
weary task. ‘The most recent—excluding the rebellion now in pro- 
gress—resulted in a few months in the murder of about 100 Chris- 
tians and Mussulmans, the burning of some 9,000 dwelling-houses, 
150 schools, 57 mosques, and 14 churches, many cases of violation of 
women, and the destruction of thousands of pounds worth of pro- 
perty. All this might have been spared had the Powers seized one 
of the many favourable opportunities which offered between 1828 and 
1878 to annex the island to Greece. The doubt which has been ex- 
pressed as to whether the Christian population desired annexation, 
is sufficiently answered by the fact that in 1866 and in 1878 the 
Cretan General Assembly proclaimed union with Greece, and that in 
every one of their risings the islanders have appealed to Greece for 
assistance. 

The Powers, it is true, have not been altogether idle. Two 
attempts have been made by them to solve the whole question by 
securing a measure of self-government to the island, but in each case 
without more than a fugitive success. Both schemes were compli- 
cated, unsuited to the conditions of Cretan life, and largely dependent 
for their efficient administration on the incurably incapable and corrupt 
Turkish officials. The first, which was known as the Organic Statute, 

(1) Contemporary Review, April, 1890, p. 589. 
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was drawn up after the insurrection of 1866-68. In appearance it 
made large concessions to the islanders, but in reality it only aggra- 
vated their condition. The elective judiciary, and the unwieldy 
character of the petty tribunals, intensified the partisan fury in the 
land. A multiplicity of government offices was created with the 
idea of interesting as many natives as possible in the smooth working 
of the administration, but it only resulted in a system of corrupt 
patronage and widespread bribery. The powers vested in the Vali 
paralysed the proceedings of the assembly, and the conditions of his 
tenure of office opened the doors to endless intrigue. ' 

In 1877, when the Bulgarian complications arose, the island was 
once more ripe for insurrection. After the signature of the San 
Stefano treaty, the Christians rose and appealed to the Berlin Congress 
to unite them to Greece. In this petition they recited their wrongs 
and trials during a hundred years, and then added :— 


‘* Nous espérons par l’exposé ci-dessus persuader aux Représentants des 
Puissances que la Créte ne pourra jamais jouir d'une tranquillité de quelque 
durée ni jamais prospérer si ses yoeux et ses désirs les plus ardents ne sont 
pas exaucés ; c’est-a-dire, si elle n’est pas réunie i la Gréce, d laquelle la rat- 
tachent des liens indissolubles. .... Les malheureux Crétois, aprés tant de 
sacrifices et tant de sang versé, pourraient enfin envisager l’avenir avec confi- 
ance, et jouir des bienfaits d’une paix durable ; ils ne cesseraient d’étre recon- 
naissants envers l'Europe Chrétienne, qui devra décider si la Créte avait versé 
assez de sang et subi assez de catastrophes pour mériter sa liberté, ou bien 
si elle doit remettre 4 des temps plus ou moins ¢loignés l’accomplissement de 
ses voeux,” 2 


“ Christian Europe” responded with the singularly inept Article 


XNIIT of the Berlin Treaty, which recorded that— 


‘**The Sublime Porte undertakes scrupulously to apply to the Island of Crete 
the Organic Law of 1868, whilst introducing into it the modifications which 
may be considered equitable.” 

It further recommended this discredited law as a basis for the reforms 
to be introduced into other portions of the Turkish Empire. * 

The rebellion broke out afresh, and after another catalogue of 
hideous atrocities, the second attempt at a settlement was made. 
Under the auspices of England the Cretan chiefs were induced to 
submit their demands to the Ottoman Government. Moukhtar 
Pasha was despatched to the island to negotiate with them, and 
on October 15th, 1878, the modification of the Organic Statute, 
known as the Pact of Halepa, was signed. Three weeks later it was 
promulgated by Imperial firman.* 

The new Charter proved as dismal a failure as its predecessor. The 
conditions of the Vali’s appointment and tenure of office remained 

(1) Blue Book. Turkey. No, 3 (1879), pp. 24—25, and Stillman Joc. cit. 


(2) Ibid. No. 35 (1878), p. (24). 3 Ibid. No. 38 (1878), p. 24. 
(4) Lbid., Turkey, No, 2 (1879), pp. 71 -74. 
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practically unaltered ; the judicial system was the same as before; a 
police was organized which became a fruitful source of disorder, and 
a parliamentary régime was established which, on the one hand, gave 
full rein to the Cretan talent for faction, and on the other provided 
the Governor with unlimited opportunities for electoral intrigue. In 
1889 a parliamentary crisis of more than usual bitterness resulted in 
a group of “Conservative”? deputies flying to the mountains, and 
raising the standard of rebellion. The movement spread to the 
Christian population, and soon the island was again plunged in civil 
war. 

On this occasion the Porte acted with energy. Eleven years of 
peace had strengthened its hands, and it sent a military Governor 
with large powers and a strong force to subdue the rising. Decrees 
were issued abrogating many of the privileges of the islanders, and 
an autocratic rule was established. This state of affairs has continued 
with intervals of outrage and brigandage until the present time. 
Last May a new crisis occurred. Bodies of Christian insurgents in 
the mountains invested several small Turkish garrisons, and defeated 
the troops sent to their relief. The Turkish soldiery retaliated by a 
massacre in Canea itself. On the morrow anarchy reigned supreme in 
the island. Further troops under Abdullah Pasha were sent from 
Constantinople, and it became evident that a bloody struggle was 
about to take place. The Powers then intervened, and induced the 
Sultan to promise to convoke the Cretan Assembly, and to send a 
Christian Governor to Canea. Both these promises were fulfilled, but 
they were accompanied by so much chicanerie that they failed to have 
any beneficial effect. The rebellion broke out anew; the excitement 
spread to Greece, and bodies of filibusters from the mainland brought 
encouragement and war material to the harried Cretans. 

Alarmed at the new turn of events, and fearing that Macedonia 
might soon be involved in the fray, the Austrian Government suddenly 
turned its back on remedial diplomacy and bluntly proposed that the 
Powers should undertake the blockade of Crete against the Greeks. 
This was quite in the spirit of the older traditions of Viennese policy. 
Count Goluchowski is a disciple of Metternich rather than of Beust. 
He has, at any rate, all that statesman’s fetishistic belief in the efficacy 
of the status quo in South-Eastern Europe as an indispensable condition 
of the peace of the world. It would be unfair to say that he has Met- 
ternich’s restricted sympathy for oppressed nationalities, for he has 
repeatedly and earnestly expressed himself in a contrary sense, but in 
effect his policy is, in this respect, the same. His attitude last year on 
the Armenian Question was for all practical purposes identical with 
that which he has lately pursued on the Cretan Question. The 
proposed blockade was also no new suggestion. After the battle 
of Navarino, Crete was blockaded for a time by the Powers, but 
then the object was not to reduce the natives to submission, but 
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to save them from their Mussulman oppressors. The quarrel between 
Stratford Canning and Lord Aberdeen which arose out of the untimely 
raising of the blockade will be remembered. The fate of Count 
Goluchowski’s proposal is well known. The story was told with 
perfect accuracy by the Zimes in its issue of the 6th August, and was 
repeated somewhat less fully by Mr. Curzon, in his statement to the 
House of Commons a week later. Lord Salisbury declined it, and 
consequently defeated it. I am told that he remarked to an ambas- 
sador who expostulated with him on his decision, that no English 
Cabinet would last six weeks if it entertained such an idea. Count 
Goluchowski subsequently amended his proposal, in order to make it 
applicable to Turks as well as Greeks. But with the forces at 
Abdullah Pasha’s disposal, it came to the same thing. It also and 
deservedly met the same fate. 

There the Cretan Question rests at the moment of writing. The 
Sultan has despatched a mission to the rebels to treat for peace on 
the basis of the revival of the Halepa constitution in a modified form, 
but it still hangs fire. An exchange of views has taken place 
between the European Chancelleries, but it has revealed nothing, 
except the unalterable determination of the Continental Powers to 
maintain the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. They acknowledge 
frankly that it is a bad thing, that the woes of the Cretans, as of 
the Armenians and Macedonians, are heart-rending; but they are 
convinced that any drastic remedy could not be localised, that a 
scramble would follow the lopping’ off of any part of the Sultan’s 
dominions, and that then a European war would be inevitable. 

I might be disposed to participate in these fears if I thought they 
rested on anything more substantial than a vague dread and an 
unwarrantable mutual distrust among the Great Powers. They 
certainly find no justification in recent history. The closest analogy 
to the Cretan Question that I can think of is supplied by the general 
circumstances of the Greek Question seventy years ago. Except in 
magnitude the two rebellions are very much alike, and the diplomatic 
situations in regard to them are strikingly similar. In 1825 the 


Powers were scarcely less suspicious of each other than they are, 


to-day. Austria was then, as now, the leading champion of the 
status quo. Castlereagh agreed with Metternich in regarding the 
Greek rising as calculated to imperil European peace. Even Stratford 
Canning thought that the concession of independence to the Greeks 
would lead to a general war. George Canning’s position was very 
muh like that of Lord Salisbury’s to-day. An independent Greek 
kingdom he thought was impracticable, but to restore the old tyranny 
of the Turks he considered quite out of the question. Eventually, 
however, it was found that the peace of Europe was best served by 
granting the legitimate demands of the Greeks, and that an autonomy 
under the suzerainty of the Porte, while conserving the integrity of 
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the Sultan’s dominions, was calculated to create a terrain for foreign 
intrigue and thus involved greater peril to the general security. Any 
possible danger of the separatist movement spreading was obviated 
by the Powers strictly limiting their intervention to one narrow 
issue; and all chance of the Powers quarrelling among themselves 
was avoided by the insertion of a self-denying clause in the Protocol 
by which their intervention was governed. The parallel is of excellent 
augury. The intervening Powers in 1830 were Great Britain, 
Russia, and France, and the international situation then so closely 
resembled that of to-day, that already the rough inductions of the 
newspapers have contemplated a similar combination for the inter- 
vention which is now so urgently required. 

Another view which I believe is urged in official circles in Russia 
against the Cretan separatist movement is that the island would be 
little, if any, better off were it to become a dependency of Greece. 
It is argued that whereas at present the taxation of the Cretans is not 
heavy, it would become very burdensome if they had to take their 
share of the financial embarrassments of the Hellenickingdom. This 
argument is not new; it was dealt with by M. Delyannis in his speech 
on the claims of Greece before the Berlin Congress on June 29th, 
1878. He pointed out that the annexation of Crete would prove a 
monetary saving to all the three parties concerned—to Turkey, which 
would be relieved of the ever-recurring cost of putting down insurrec- 
tion in an island from which she derives no revenue ; to Crete, who 
would be spared the devastations of unceasing civil war, and to 
Greece, who would be relieved of the cost of the special armaments 
involved in her strained relations with the Porte, and in the menace 
to the security of her southern coast constituted by the Turkish 
possession of Crete, and who would also be spared the heavy expense 
of maintaining and repatriating Cretan refugees." The Cretans them- 
selves urged the same views on the Congress in the petition I have 
already quoted. It seems to me eminently reasonable. 

So much for the arguments against the expediency of detaching 
Crete from the Ottoman Empire and annexing it to Greece. Of argu- 
ments against the desirability of such a reunion I believe there are 
none. It was advocated by the Czar Alex:u.der in 1824, and by both 
France and Russia in 1866, Prince Disinarck was also strongly in 
favour of it. He told Lord Augustus Loftus at the time of the Cretan 
insurrection, thirty years ago, that “if England would assist in obtain- 
ing the cession of Crete to Greece all present difficulties in the East would 
be at once arranged,” adding, curiously enough, “ that the civil war 
in Crete could not continue without danger to other portions of the 
Ottoman Empire” *—the very argument which is now used for dis- 
arming the struggling patriots. 


(1) Blue Boot, Turkey, 39 (1878), pp. 123 and 134. 
(2) Diplomatic Reminiscences of Lor A. Loftus. Secon] series, vol. i., p. 187. 
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Still, it may be urged, even though union with Greece is admittedly 
the best solution, an autonomy like that of Samos might meet all the 
practical grievances of the Cretans without courting the dangers which 
may conceivably lurk in the more drastic proposal. I venture to doubt 
this. Samos, with its uniform population—uniform in race and creed 
—is in quite a different category to Crete. The religious feuds of the 
Candiates would shipwreck the most cunningly devised autonomy. 
Self-government implies the capacity of the self-governors to maintain 
order within the area they inhabit and administer. The social condi- 
tions of Crete are notoriously unequal to this task. Mr. Stillman, who 
believes in autonomy for the Cretans, acknowledges that it would not 
work unless a foreign police were imported.’ Surely this admission is 
enough to damn the whole proposal. On the other hand, if annexed } 
to Greece, the peace might quite legitimately and without offence to 
the tetchiest Cretans be kept by Greek gendarmerie. 

Besides, I am very doubtful of the wisdom of this indefinite multi- 
plication of small autonomous states within the limits of the Turkish 
Empire. It differs only in form from the partition projects which 
the Concert of Europe has vowed never to entertain for fear of Arma- 
geddon. And are we quite sure that it is not touched with the same 
contagion, and fraught with the same perils? The hand of the Turk 
lies much too heavily on the Rayahs for them to care very much for 
mere amour propre, and what we may give to Crete to-day will only 
be a precedent for other mixed populations, like the Greeks and 
Bulgars in Macedonia, and the Armenians and Kurds in Anatolia. 
South-Eastern Europe is, in one respect, very much like Hindostan. 
Its ethnographic and theologic divisions require a dominant race to 
keep the peace. The Moslem discharged that duty with barbarous 
effectiveness until half-a-century ago, and now the problem is what 
to substitute for him. The cutting up of his dominions into small 
principalities is distinctly a retrograde movement, which will lead 
either to anarchy of the South American kind, or to fresh political 
convulsions on a large scale. We are accentuating small differenccs 
instead of paving the way for homogeneous reconstruction. Let us 
pause while there is yet room for the constitution of one or two large 
Christian States—a Greek or a Slav, or both—for the opportunity 
cannot be far distant if the portents at Stamboul speak true. 

















W. 


(1) Cont. Rev., April, 1890, p. 603. 
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